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CHAPTEE XXIX 
HOME BULE AND ULSTER 

Preparing the Home Rule Bill — ^Tho Cabinet and Ulster — Asquith’s First-Reading 
speech — Nationalist approval — Rejection by tho Lords — ^Tho rising storm — 

The Ulster threat — ^Asquith in Dublin — ^Tho signing of tho Covenant — ^Trouble 
in Belfast — ^The reply of South Ireland — Tho attitude of tho Government and 
Asquith’s defence of it. J. A. S. 

In the middle of January 1912 Asquith went for tliree weeks to 1912 
Sicily, travelhng via Toulon and Naples in company with kir. Edwin 
Montagu. His letters show him in good spirits, taking a keen interest 
in the voyage down the Mediterranean past Corsica, Elba, Caprera, 
and Monte Christo, and learning piquet (“quite a useful resource 
for two people and a difficult game ”). “ I wish you were here,” 
he wrote to his wife. “ You would find some of tho necessary 
horrors of sea-travel — early morning noises, bad smells, etc., but a 
cool clear air and for the most part bright sun : above aU, the sense 
of being away from both the small and large worries of life. I read 
the Italian grammar and Tanie,'^ wliich just faOs, but is not far from 
being very good.” Palermo delighted him, and he finds it “ in 
situation quite as well ofl; as Naples.” Tho Sicilians he pronounces 
to be “ a semi-barbarous race who drive about m gaily painted 
carts, and live lilte Irish peasants with pigs, hens, etc., under the 
same roof. . . . The roads are in a shocking state and would have 
made short work of the Rolls Royco. We drive about in hardy 
local motors which jump and skid among tho ruts and furrows.” 

He was back in DoWing Street by the beginning of February, 
and facing up to the next great wave which had now to be breasted. 

All through the autumn and winter of 1911-12 the Cabinet had 
een at work on the Bill which was to be the final attempt of the 

* A recently publiBbod novel. 
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Parliament of tlie United Kingdom to settle the Irish question on 
the lines laid dorm by ]\Ir. Gladstone in 1SS6. For twenty-six years 
Home Buie for Ireland had been part of the avowed policy of the 
Liberal Party, and a Liberal Govermnent came now for the third 
time, proposing a Bill to Parliament. But there was a difference 
between the third time and either of the previous times. No longer 
could the Unionist Party rely on the House of Lords to block the 
way, if their opposition in the Commons should be overborne. There 
was now every probabihty that a Home Buie Bill would pass 
the Commons and after the interval of two years become law. This 
from the beginning gave a new edge to the controversy, and led 
the more implacable opponents of Home Rule to 'seek a substitute 
for the House of Lords as a means of frustrating the pohcy. 

Asquith knew the Lish controversy by heart. He had lived with 
it all through his poHtical hfe, and sat in Cabinet with Mr. Glad- 
stone when he made his last effort in 1S93. The Bill of 1912 followed 
the Gladstonian line of transferring piwely Irish matters to the Irish 
Parhament, wiule reserving to the Imperial ParHament all questions 
touching the Crown, the making of peace or war, treaties and foreign 
relations, new Customs duties, and certain other services either 
temporarily or permanently. For the first six years the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was to lomam rmder the Imperial Government, and 
the L'ish Parliament was debarred from establishing or endowing 
any religion or imposing loligious disabilities of any kind. The 
Common Treasmy stiU. remained, and though the Irish Parhament 
might raise new Irish taxes, it could not add more than 10 per cent 
to the income tax, death duties, or customs duties (except on beer 
and spirits) imposed by the Imperial Parhament. An elaborate 
financial airangement was part of the Bih, and it was proposed to 
settle the vexed question of L'ish representation in the Imperial 
Parhament by reducing the number of Lish members to forty-two, 
and leaving them at hberty to speak or vote on ah subjects. This 
Bih was not an extreme one ; on the contrary, the main question 
about it, as an administrative measure, was whether after the 
munerous concessions to Unionist sentiment made in the original 
proposal and afterwards in Committee, it would have been a workable 
measme. • 

Asquith was aware from the beginning that Ulster would be his 
most formidable difficulty, and during February 1912 the Cabinet 
anxiously debated whether Ulster or those counties in which Protes- 
tants were in a clear majority should be given an option to contract 
out in the Bih as introduced, or whether this should be reserved as 
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a concession for a later stage, Minisle.-s cteciclccl Umf fl.o BiU as 
introdnced slionld apply to all Irclaml, but. tl.aMl.c lush Icadeis 
Bhordd be wncd tbat “ the Government, held IbomsoU cs fict to 
make changes, if it became clear that special teat ment must bo 
provided for tlie Ulster Counties, and that in tins case the Go\ cm 
ment Trill he ready to recognise the necessity either by amcndincnl 
or by not pressmg it (the BiU) on under the provision of ^ ^ 

ment Act.”^ These are Asquith’s ottti words (February lOU), but 
he Tras strong on the point that the Government policy—thc policy 
Trhich the Government preferred and recommended— should bo a 
policy for all Ireland. This, in his vicTT-, was the ideal to be aimed 
at, and, though circumstances might require it to he niodificd or 
compromised, the Government should not start by adniittiiig it to 
he impossible. 

It may he said in the light of after events that this decision wa.s 
a mistake, but at the moment there wore great difficulties in doing 
anything else. There were Nationalist and Catholic majorities in 
a considerable part of Ulster, and taldng the Brovince as a whole, 
its representation was equally divided between Unionists and 
Nationalists. It was certain that the exclusion of Ulster Tvonld bo 
deeply resented by the Nationalists, and extremely doubtful whether 
it would propitiate either Ulster or the Unionist Party. For both 
had declared themselves unalterably opposed to Homo Pule for 
any part of Ireland, and vdth or -without the exclusion of Ulster ; 
and many said openly that, if it had to be, tliey preferred that it 
should he for a United Ireland in Tvliicli the Southern Unionists 
would not be left isolated and in a helpless minority. Asquith’s view 
was that the,.solution would he found in the characteristic British 
way of compromise after debate and argument. In this undoubtedly 
he failed to reckon vdth the Irish temperament, whether in the north 
or in the south, which regarded settlements of the British type as 
either surrenders or betrayals ; but up to this time the very idea of 
organised resistance to an Act of Parliament had seemed to the 
g:eat mass of people too remote to be seriously considered. Lord 
Randolph Churchill had said many years earlier that “ Ulster would 
fight and Ulster would be right,” and Orangemen had beaten their 
wax-drums at their annpal festivals, but no sober-minded Englishman 
a supposed that, when it came to the point, they would arm and 
to resist the vdll of Parliament, and still less that in so doing they 

encouraged by one of the great British 
P • It was these two things combined which determined the 
^ Cabinet Letter to the King, 6th February, 1912, 
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gl^69-60 of the exasperated feeling between British parties 

which had remained over from the conflicts of the previous years 
now found its vent in the Irish struggle. 


n 

The Home Rule BiU of 1912 — the Home Rule Act of 1914 — ^is 
one of the might-have-beens of British history, and it would be 
useless to dwell on the details of its passage through Parliament, 
Asquith introduced it on 11th April, and described it as “ only the 
fii’st step in a larger and more comprehensive policy ” which would 
eventuaUy give the other component parts of the United Kingdom 
the same freedom to deal with their local affairs, and thus release the 
Imperial Parliament to fulfil its duties to the whole country and to 
the Empire. Speaking of the existmg Parliamentary conditions he 
said : 

" I do not exaggerate when I say that if you were to sit continuously 
during the whole twelve months of the year, and worked through them 
with unremitting ardour and assiduity, you would find at the end not 
only that there were stiU large arrears of legislation which you had not 
even attempted to overtake, not only enormous sums raised by taxation 
whose appropriation had never been discussed, hut that there were vast 
areas of the Empire — I do not speak of the self-governing Dominions — 
for which we are still directly responsible as trustees, to whose concerns 
we had not been able to afford so much as one single night, . . . What 
we are doing now we should do with the distinct and dheot purpose of 
these further and fuller applications of the principle. . . . Home Rule, 
in this larger sense, in my opinion, rests upon the necessities, is demanded 
by the responsibilities, and is indeed due to the honour of the Imperial 
Parliament,” 

The speech was an exposition in his most lucid and methodical 
manner of the principal contents of the Bill, and wound up with 
a passage which the ’ veterans thought fit to compare with klr, 
Gladstone’s great perorations on the same theme : 

“ We put this Bill forward as the responsible advisers of the Crown as 
the embodiment of oxur own honest and dehberate judgment. What is 
yoxir alternative ? Are you satisfied with the present system 1 Were 
you satisfied with it two years ago ? Wdiat do jou propose to put in ffs 
place ? Have you any answer to the demand of Ireland beyond the 
naked veto of an irreconcilable minority and the promise of a freer and 
more copious outflow to Ireland of Imperial doles ? There are at this 
moment between twenty and thirty self-governing Legislatures under 
the aUegiance of the Crown. They have solved, under every diversity 
of conditions, economic, racial and religious, the problem of reconciling 
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local autonomy with Imperial unity. Are we going to break up the 1912 
Empire by adding one more % The claim comes this time, not from 59-60 

remote outlying quarters, but from a people close to our own doors, 
associated with us by every tie of kindred, of interest, of social and 
industrial intercourse, who have borne and are bearing their share, and 
a noble share it has been, in the building up and the holding together 
of the greatest Empire in history. That claim falls no longer on deaf ears. 

There has been reserved for this Parliament, this House of Commons, 
the double honour of reconciling Ireland and emancipating itself.” 

(House of Commons, 11th April, 1912.) 

Nationalist Ireland accepted the Bill at once as a great act of 
reconciliation. Mr. Redmond said : 

“ We on these benches stand precisely where Parnell stood. We want 
peace with this coimtry, and we deny that we are separatists. We say 
we are willing, as Parnell was wi llin g, to accept a subordinate Parliament 
created by statute of this Imperial Legislature as a jQnal settlement 
of -Ireland’s claim. . . . 

If I may say so reverently, I personally thank God that I have lived 
to see this day. I believe this Bill will pass into law. I believe it will 
result in the greater unity and strength of the Empire. I believe it will 
put an end once and for all to the wretched ill-wiU and suspicion and 
disaffection that have existed in Ireland and to the misunderstanding 
and suspicion that have existed between this comitry and Ireland. 

I beheye it will have the effect of turning Ireland in time — it will take 
time — ^into a happy and prosperous coimtry, with a united, loyal, and 
contented people.” (House of Commons, 11th April, 1912.) 

A few days later (23rd April) the National Convention met in 
Dublin, and the 8,000 delegates passed the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. John Redmond and seconded by the Lord Mayor 
of Cork by acclamation : 

That we welcome the Government of Ireland Bill as an honest and 
generous attempt to settle the long and disastrous quarrel between the 
British and Irish nations ; and this National Convention of the Irish 
people decides to accept the Bill in the spirit in which it is offered ; and 
we hereby declare our solemn conviction that the passage of this B^ 
mto law will bind the people of Ireland to the people of Great Britain 
infinitely closer than that which now exists, and by so doing 
d immeasurably to the strength of the Empire.” 

Thus in April 1912 the way seemed to be prepared for the final 
acceptance by Irish Nationalists of a subordinate Parliament with 
^ efinite reservations and qualifications as the settlement of the 
long and disastrous quarrel between the British and Irish nations.” 


II.— B 
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Asquith, had a brief breathing space towards the end of May, 
when he went with Mr. Churchill in the Admiralty yacht Enchantress 
on a visit to Malta. This time they stopped at Elba, and drove 
inland to see the villa where Napoleon lived before he escaped for 
the last Hundred Days in France. At Malta the time was largely 
occupied in “ conclaves and conferences ” on strategical questions, 
Kitchener having arrived specially from Bg 3 rpt to take part in them. 
“ I had a long and interesting tefe-a-tete with Kitchener,” he writes 
to his wife. “ He is the only soldier with brains since Wolseley.” 
The sirocco, that “ hateful south wind laden with damp heat,” blew 
incessantly over the island, but the sun shone and he was delighted 
with the beautiful country villa in which the Governor resided. 

He returned to strenuous days in Parhament. The Home Rule 
Bin was fought at every stage in its passage through the House of 
Commons, and it was not until 16th January in the following year 
(1913) that it obtained a third reading (Majority 109, 467 to 358). 
A fortnight later (30th January) it met its expected fate in the 
House of Lords and was rejected on second reading after four days’ 
debate (Majority 257, 326 to 69). AU through the autumn and 
winter, the temperature had been rising both in Parhament and 
the country. On 13th November in the House of Commons there 
was a violent scene in which Ministers were assailed with cries of 
“ traitor ” from the opposite benches, and a prominent member of 
the Opposition threw the Speaker’s copy of the Standing Orders at 
the head of !Mr. Winston Churchill. More ominous stiU, the leader 
of the Opposition said the next day at a Unionist demonstration 
at the Albert Hall that “ he had not tried to interfere with these 
proceedings on the part of his colleagues, and would never in similar 
circumstances think it his duty to do so ” (14th November, 1912). 

It was not, however, at Westminster but in Ireland that the 
most serious business was on foot. At the end of September 1911 
the Ulster Unionist Council^ had announced its intention to frame 
a constitution and set up a “ Provisional Government ” for the 
Province of Ulster as soon as a Home Rule Bill came into operation, 
and when Mr. Churchill went to Belfast in«the following February 
to explain the Government policy, the Unionist organisers announced 
their intention of preventing him, “ by force if necessary,” from 
speaking in the haU which had been engaged for his meeting, and he 

^ Conference of Delegates of UlEter Unionist Council, Unionist Clubs of Ireland, 
etc. Belfast, 26tli September, 1911. 
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was only able to speak, under military protection, in a marquee 
erected on a football ground. A defiant reply to ]\Ir. Churcliill came 
jfrom Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law at a counter demon- 
stration in Belfast six weeks later (9tli April), wbicb Mr. Bonar Law 
described in bis speech on the first reading of the Home Rule Bill 
in the House of Commons as “ the expression of the soul of a people 
who were ready in what they believed to be the cause of justice 
and liberty to lay down their lives.” From this time onwards civil 
war was openly threatened both by Ulstermen and by Unionist 
leaders and speakers in England. In July 1912 Asquith visited 
Dublin, where he received a great ovation. A suffragette threw a 
scythe into the open barouche in which Sirs. Asquith was riding 
with her husband and IMr. Redmond in a torchlight procession from 
the station, and cut Mr. Redmond on the ear, but he bore his wound 
with fortitude, and the Irish enthusiasm was undiminished. In his 
subsequent speech Asquith took serious notice of hlr. Bonar Law’s 
threat, but expressed his entire disbelief in its being put into 
practice : 


“ What I should like to know, who am also responsible as the leader, 
or one of the leaders, of a great pohtical party, if I came here to Dublin 
to-night and, speaking to the people of Dublin, and not the people of 
Dublin only, because I am addressing a great many more here — ^What 
would he said of me if I were to come and say to you ‘ Since Ulster is 
opposed to Home Rule and Parliament ’ (and this might have been said 
a year ago when the House of Lords still retained its powers) ‘ is likely 
to give effect to the wishes of Ulster — ^in other words that four-fifths or 
three-fourths, the vast majority of Irish people, are to have their secular 
aspirations and wishes not only delayed but indefinitely frustrated and 
defeated because of the opposition of a minority — Gentlemen, are you 
^mg to stand it ? ’ Suppose I had talked at length about ]?ym and 
Hampden and the heroes of the American War of Independence, and of the 
great men in history who have fought for freedom and conquered their 
oppressors I Suppose I had come and made such a speech as that, 
pr^tically inciting a majority of the people of Ireland to resist what we 
tnmk would have been the Tinjust position of the Imperial Parliament, 
wbat would have been said of me ? So long as we have Constitutional 
go^mment, a power of convincing public opinion, and a free democratic 
sulfrage, so long as the people can be convinced, and show, as in this 
case of Home Rule, that they are amenable to argument, and have a 

sensA A-f j . . i .1* 



as mat is so, I find it very difficult to find any justification whatever for 
incitement to rebellion and civil war, and certainly no justification 
could be more flimsy or trivial than that urged in tlio case wo are now 
coMidering. I am not, however, in the least embarrassed wlion asked, 
3 i constantly am, ‘ What are you going to do in the event of civil war ? * 
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12 I teU you quite frauMy I do not believe in the prospect of a civil war. 

;e 69-60 hlinorities have their rights ; they have not only their rights, but their 
susceptibihties, which ought to be considered and provided for. But to 
say that a miuority, before any actual wrong has been or can be done to 
them, are, in defiance of the terms of the Act of Parliament and of the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament, upon a suspicion or 
apprehension that they may peradventure at some future date be 
injured — ^to say that a minority is entitled on such grounds as that to 
thwart and defeat the Constitutional demand of a vast majority of their 
fellow-countrymen and to frustrate a great international settlement, 
is a proposition which, in my opinion, does not and never will commend 
itself to the conscience or to the judgment of the British people.” (Dublin, 
19th July.) 

A week later Asquith was answered at a great Unionist demon- 
stration at Blenheim (28th July), when Mr. Bonar Law said : “ I 
can imagine no length of resistance to which Ulster will go in which 
I shall not be ready to support them.” Fortified with this support, 
the Ulster Unionists now proceeded to the mass meetings which 
culminated (28th September) in the signing of the “ Covenant ” 
which pledged those who signed it to " use aU means which may 
be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.” Sir Edward Carson, who was 
the first to sign, and who now became the leader of the Ulster move- 
ment, had said a few weeks earlier that he intended, when he went 
over to Ireland, to “ break every law that is possible, and Mr. 
F. E. Smith, who accompanied him, had announced that he would not 
shrink from the consequences of his convictions, not though the 
whole fabric of the Commonwealth be convulsed.” ^ Unionist news- 
papers claimed that the Covenant was signed by half a million male 
persons over sixteen, but it was pointed out that the entire male 
population of sixteen and over in the Province was only 574,000, 
and that of these at most only 328,000 were Protestants, if in that 
category was included every man or boy who was not a Catholic. 

In the meantime there had been serious trouble in Belfast, and 
Mr. BirreU, the Chief Secretary, reported to the House that “ out- 
rages of a terrible character had been committed, and men who had 
been driven from the yards in an exhausted and even dying condition 
were attacked again. The result was that 2,000 Cathohcs and 600 
Protestants had been compelled to leave the yards, not from lack 
of courage, but upon the friendly advice of their feUow-worlonen 
who assured them that their fives w^ould not be safe if they remained.” 

^ Spoecli at Critorion Bcstatirant, 24tli Juno, 1912. 

= Belfast, 8th July, 1912. 
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Biifc Belfast had always been notorious for anti-Catholio rioting, 1012 
and tlio Naiaonalists whom Asquith consulted were convinced that 
if the Government showed no signs of weakening in its policy, these 
troubles would subside and the inevitable bo accepted. !Mr. Red- 
mond was apparcntlj’’ unaware that as a result of tliis violence in 
the north, there was rising up behind liim in tlio south a movement 
of extremists who thorouglily approved the Ulster method of defying 
a British Parliament and were beginning to contrast it with the 
meek acceptance of a subordinate Parliament by their OAvn Parlia- 
mentary’- party. It was imi^ossiblo that one side should appeal to 
force vithout evoking a phy’sical force jjarty on the other side, and 
when Ulster went on to proclaim a Provisional Government, and 
to arm and drill and import munitions for a force intended to resist 
Home Rule, South Iinland responded until a Pro'v’isional Committee 
in which Sinn Fein joined up u'ith the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood and the Gaelic Associations to raise and arm “ National 
Volunteers,” unth the double pmqiosc of getting even with Ulster 
and exacting much more than Home Rule from the Imperial 
Government. 

Settlement by compromise was now immensely’- more difficult 
since the one party tlneatened rebellion against the existing Bill, 
and the other party was beguming to demand something more than 
that BiU. 


rv 

So it continued all tlirough 1913. Englishmen looked on amazed 
at the spectacle of Sir Edward Carson, a pillar of British Law, 
solemnly accepting office as head of a Provisional Government wliich 
was preparing to le-vy war on Parliament, and ^evie^vmg his forces 
udth another distinguished lawyer, I\Ir. F. E. Smith, acting as aide- 
de-camp and gaUoper. To large numbers of the English, Ireland 
had always been an inscrutable enigma, and opinion was divided as 
to whether these performances were tragedy or opera houjfe. A 
good deal of the latter compounded with dangerous possibilities of 
the former was Asquith’s judgment at this time, but he remained 
of opinion that not to treat it tragically was the best way of averting 
a tragic conclusion. He was, moreover, warned both by .the Irish 
Nationalists and by his o-wn independent advisers in Ireland that 
legal proceedings would certainly be abortive owing to the impos- 
sibihty of getting juries to convict, and that to start them might 
easily join up North and South in a common resentment of British 
intervention in what was supposed to be an Irish quarrel. In spite 
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12 of aU appearances Irish Nationalists were stiU convinced that they 
e 69-60 |iji(jerstood their fellow-countrymen in Ulster a great deal better 
than Enghshmen imderstood either of them, and declared their 
belief that if the Government would stand firm to their poHcy, and 
otherwise refrain from interference, they would find a way out of 
these troubles. 

I was not of that opinion, and both at the time and in a book 
published eleven years later criticised the inaction of the Govern- 
ment with some severity. Asquith himself has replied to this 
criticism in a passage^ wWch must be reproduced here : 

“ The question arises whether the Government were right in not 
at once putting the Criminal Law in motion against Sir Edward Carson 
and his associates. Mr. Spender, whose judgment is entitled to great 
respect, has recently placed on record his considered opinion that we 
were wrong. ^ 

‘ The question (he writes) whether the Government could sustain its 
authority . . . should, I think, have been tested at the moment of 
challenge, for the granting of impunity to, a prolonged threat of armed 
resistance and open preparation for it is deeply demoralising.’ Of the 
truth of this last proposition there can be no doubt. Nor can there be 
much question that a case could have been made out — Sir Edward 
Carson himself never denied it — for bringing the proceedings in Ireland 
within the scope of the Criminal Law, The speeches, and the action 
taken upon them, were no longer — ^to quote language which I had used 
of Mir. BaKour twenty years before — ‘ the conditional incitements of an 
academic anarchist.’ As a rule, when people take to vapouring on the 
platform about the necessity of flouting ParHament, and resorting to 
‘ direct action,’ most sensible statesmen in these days. would agree that 
they are best left alone. But here there was more than violent rhetoric ; 
there was abundant evidence of preparation being made for organised 
and forcible resistance to the law. Indeed, in the autumn of 1913, a 
‘ Provisional Government ’ was actually formed in Belfast, and the 
‘Ulster Volunteer Force,’ with an old Anglo-Indian General who had 
been appointed ‘ Commander-in-Chief ’ at its head, was ‘ reviewed ’ in 
the presence of Sir Edward Carson, who dehvered to them an animated 
and stimulating address. 

It had even been hinted that the British Army could not be relied on 
in the emergency of Civil War, and not only responsible British Unionists 
like Lord Selborne and Lord Derby, but Sir Edward Carson himself, felt 
bound to repudiate the suggestion. Speaking at Manchester (3rd Decem- 
ber, 1913) he used this language : ‘ They tell us sometimes we are trying 
to tamper with the Army. It is a foul lie. ... I have said before and 
say now that it would be a bad day for the country if the Army, under 
any circumstances, were to refuse to obey the lawful orders of those who 
are put in command over them. Of course they must. But it is for that 

^ Fifty Years of Parliament, H, Oliap. V., pp. 139-142. 

® The Public Life, I ; p. 111. 
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very reason that statesmen and politicians ought to look ahead. It is 1912 
for that very reason that statesmen and politicians ought to know to 59-60. 
what their acts lead.’ 

This was sound doctrine, but undoubtedly during this campaign 
the seed had already been sown which germinated in the Curragh incident 
of the following year. 

If, in view of all this, the Government abstained from criminal pro- 
ceedings, it was neither from timidity nor from dilatoriness. Their 
adverse judgment, which, so far as I remember, was quite unanimous 
and never wavered, was based upon grounds of high policy, and I have 
never doubted that the course actually pursued, though it lent itself to 
every kind of cavil, was the wisest that could in the circumstances have 
been taken. 

In the first place, it is never wise to set on foot the machinery of a 
State prosecution, if its failure to secure a conviction is a foregone con- 
clusion. It would not have been at all difficult to draw up an indictment, 
or a series of alternative indictments, in respect of what had been said 
and done in Ireland. The charge or charges could have been framed so 
as to be technically water-tight, and they could have been proved up to 
the hilt by clear, and indeed, uncontroverted evidence. But the guilt 
or innocence of the accused would have ultimately had to be determined 
by a Jury, and, as the days of jury-packing were happily over, it was 
as certain as any of the sequences of nature that no Dish Jury would 
convict. The utmost that could be hoped for was a disagreement ; an 
abortive result, which would have done nothing to vindicate the authority 
of the law. 

This was in itself a fatal objection to the institution of criminal pro- 
ceedings, even if it had not been reinforced by other grave considerations. 

We were working, through all these eventful years, in close co-operation 
and substantial harmony with the Leaders of the Nationalist Party. 

There was not, as yet, the faintest indication that they had lost their 
hold on the allegiance of the vast majority of their fellow-countrymen. 

I myself went to Dublin (18th July, 1912) — ^the first British Prime Minister 
to visit Ireland) — and I had abimdant evidence not only of the imbroken 
enthusiasm of the people for Home Rule, but of their Unabated confidence 
in Mr. Redmond and his colleagues, of whom the most influential at that 
time were Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin. They were, throughout, insistent 
in deprecating resort to criminal proceedings against the Carsonites, on 
the ground that such a step could do no good, and that it would in- 
evitably secure for the victims an invaluable and much- coveted place 
in the annals of Irish martyrology. 

There was a further argument which carried even greater weight. 

It was obviously of capital importance that, if it were possible, the birth 
of the new State should be under the star of Peace. Nothiug, therefore, 
was more remote froih our hopes or intentions than to take any step 
that was not absolutely forced upon us in the ‘ Coercion ’ of the Ulster 
minority. We could give no countenance to any claim on their part, 
moral or constitutional, to defeat or frustrate the aspirations, endorsed 
by the Imperial Parliament, of the vast majority of Irish people. But 
we appealed to them again and again in the course of the debates to 
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1912 formulate some plan ttIucIl would meet tlieir special case, without deny- 
Age 59-60 jug or delaying the claim of the majorityA For the moment, it is enough 
to say that any overtures in that direction, either upon the one side or 
the other, would have been hopeless from the first in the atmosphere 
which would have been created either by a successful or an unsuccessful 
resort to the Criminal Law.” 

^ For confirmation of this, see my speech in the House of Commons on the 
question that Clause 1 stand part of the Bill (3rd July, 1912) ; and Lord Crewe’s 
in the House of Lords on the second reading (27th January, 1913). 
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Mr. Kedmond’s reluctant consent — ^Kojoction by Unionist Leaders. JT. A. S. 


In judging of what followed it is necessary to bear in mind Asquith’s 
statement published in the last chapter. For the reasons given in 
it the Government were unanimous against starting legal pro- 
ceedings against Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster leaders, wliich 
they believed would be abortive, and from the summer of 1913 
onwards they looked for a solution to the isolation and settlement 
of the Ulster question through negotiation vdth the Opposition 
leaders. To this Asquith now set himself with his usual pertinacity. 

The difficulties were great. Both parties were on high horses 
from which descent looked ignoble, and the Ulster threats were of 
a kind which made concession specially difficult on the part of the 
Government. The Nationalists were for the Bill and the whole 
Bill ; the Unionists were still vehement that they wanted no Bill 
at aU, and would make no accommodation for the sake of Ulster 
which would throw the Southern Unionists to the Nationalist 
wolves. To no one was the situation more anxious and distressing 
than to the King, who saw himself for the second time in his brief 
reign becoming the centre of a raging political quarrel, and almost 
certain to be drawn in, if it should spread to the army. He was 
beiag appealed to by hundreds of correspondents and advisers 
behind the scene to do something to save the situation,^ and 
of the elder statesmerb were now contributing their opinions ^ 
the possible action of the Crown within the limits of the Constitution. 
All strove to be impartial, but, as the records show, ° 

’what the Crown might do were generally in accord with w a 
^sh^d it to do. Lord Lansdowne was strong on the t^f \ 
c Parliament Act had destroyed the power hitherto m im 
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House o£ Lords to kill a Bill and compel an election, that poirer now 
belonged to tbe Crown alone. He was convinced that the King would 
be acting constitutionally in either forcing a dissolution or requiring 
a referendum on the Home Rule Bill, and made Hght of the trouble 
threatened in South Ireland if it should be rejected. The proposed 
contracting out for Ulster he declared to be “ absurd and im- 
practicable.” 

Ml. Balfour made a characteristic distinction between two cases : 
(1) in which the King was opposed to his Ministers, and (2) in which 
though impartial or even agreeing with his Ministers he yet thought 
that the country should be consulted. In the second case he would 
be on safe ground, if he insisted on an election ; in the first not. 
The Home Rule Bill could, he and others thought, be brought imder 
the second category, and if the King addressed a letter to his 
subjects explaining the ground on which he took action and his 
readiness to abide by the result, he would, it was suggested, suffer 
no damage, whatever that result might be. 

Mr. Bonar Law had no doubt that the King had the right to 
dismiss his present Ministers and appoint others, who would accept 
the responsibility of advising him differently, and that actmg' on 
the advice of these new Mini sters he could dissolve Parliament, so 
that the wishes of his people could be clearly ascertained. But he 
said frankl3'' that whatever course he took, the King could not 
avoid personal responsibility and the risks attaching to it. It was 
an open question, he thought, whether greater permanent harm 
would be done to the monarchy by an attack from the extreme 
supporters of the Government or by the bitter and lastmg resent- 
ment of the people of Ulster and those who sjunpathised with 

them. Mr. Bonar Law drew a dark picture of what would happen 
if the Government attempted to use the army in Ireland before 
they had behind them the moral force which could be secured by 
the support of the electors. He warned the King that the leaders 
of the Unionist Party had pledged themselves to give every possible 
support to Ulster, and he doubted if, in that case, the army worJd 
obey the orders of the Government. If the election went against 
them the Unionist Party would not support or encourage the 
resistance of Ulster ; if it went in their favoiu, they would at once 
bring in a Bill to reduce the number of Irish members m the Imperial 
Parliament to about one half of what it was at that time, and 

then, he said, “ we shall hear no more of Home Rule.” 

Lord Rosebery thought that declinmg the Ro^’^al assent to the 
Home Rule Bill would be imconstitutional and a coup d’etat. Tlie 
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ICiiig, he said, incurred no personal responsibility in assenting to 
a Bill passed by Parliament. Ho advised that the King should urge 
a Conference to procure a settlement “•which would not indeed 
satisfy Ulster, for that would bo impossible, but wliich would 
satisf}’’ the conscience both of Ulster and Great Britain.” Should 
that fail, the ICing should send the Government a minute oxi^laining 
liis position and its difficulties and demand a formal reply in a 
written document. 

Asquith was quite clear that, liowcvcr it might bo -RTajDped up, 
either the refusal of the Ro.yal assent to the Homo Rule Bill or 
the dismissal of Slinistors, would bo as dangerous to the Crown as 
the rejection of tlio Budget liad been to the House of Lords. It 
was lu'cciselj’^ the claim of the Peel's to po.'jscss the right of dissolving 
Parliament which had been rejected in December 1910, and nothing 
in his opinion could be more undesirable than that the same claim 
should now he made hy the Crown and put to the test at another 
election. The Peers too had endeavoured to explain that they took 
action only that the wishes of the country might be ascertained, 
but this had not availed to save them from tlie consequences. If 
the Ci’own should succeed to the powers which liad been taken from 
the House of Lords, it would be called upon to intervene, not in one 
case onl}’’, but in aU cases in which party strife ran to extremes. 
There were already counsellors who urged that the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill should be joined "witli the Home Rule Bill as a proper 
object for the refusal of the Royal assent. Asquith pointed out 
that if the King acted on the prompting of a Conservative Opposition 
in a Liberal Parliament, a Liberal and Radical Opposition would 
certainly expect him to take similar action in a Conservative Parlia- 
ment, and his impartiality be brought into question, if he refused. 
Looking do'vra this vista, Asquith saw nothing but trouble and 
danger for the Sovereign, supposing democratic institutions to have 
any permanence in the country. An elective President might 
exercise a political veto, but not a Constitutional Sovereign. 

The argument went on aU though the winter of 1913 and the first 
six months of 1914. iUl this time eminent and weU-meaning coun- 
sellors continued to pour in their advice upon the King, and some 
went to the length ^)f drafting proclamations in which he was 
supposed to appeal to his people to support him in talcing ex- 
ceptional action to save them from Civil War. Referendmm dis- 
missal of Ministers, refusal of the Royal assent, delay of the Royal 
assent, so that an election might take place between the passing of 
the Bill and its becoming law— all these and sun -^^-her specifics 
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. , , Tt oxlromclv iim)rolml>lc in A«itii!li’s 

^^;«ld Lc cusk, or 

of British sympathisers ho removed by n hcaiod t et i i, i 
SXmdikV that fresh passions avonld bo aroused. As t- llm 
MoLtestiite ortho oouscqucnecs oflho rrjod.on ofHur Hon 
Me Bill-Lord Lansdorrno’s belief that it would cause no ser.ous 
trouble in South Ireland, Mr. Bonar Law’s idea (hat if ' ‘P n'""’’'''' 
of Irish members wore reduced by half in the Impcr.a 1 nrhaincnt , 
no mote would bo heard of Homo Rule-Asquith (bought Item 
all dangerous illusions, as indeed tlic sequel wSsS to prove. J he 
extent to wMcli Sinn Fein ^s’as boiling up in rcaoAion to the. lilster 
moYeraent ■was rather under- than over-ostimated b) AJ’qtnth 
and the Irish leaders, but bo was convinced^ that, tbo probUnn 
which would confront a Unionist Govcrinncni in Soutli Ireland in 
the event of Homo Rnlo being rciccled, wonld bo (p\ilc as dinindl 
and dangerous as that which wonld confront a Lil^oral Governtnenl- 
in Ulster in the event of its being passed. For iboso reasons tbo 
suggestion that he should absolve the King bj' resigning and niahing 
way for a lilmister 'udio would advise a dissolution seemed to him 
a counsel of despair, •which oFered no way out either for tl)o country 
or for the Crown. 
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Asquith’s o'wa views at this time are clearly stated in t.wo Memor- 
anda which he drew up in the first fortnight of September 1013 : 


The Qonslituiional Position of the Sovcrciffti. 

“ I propose to deal in this memorandum with the position of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign in relation to the controversies which are likely to 
arise with regard to the Government of Ireland Bill. In a subsequent 
paper I -mil deal (1) with the actual and prospective situation in Ireland 
mthe event of (a) the passing, (6) the rejection of that Bill ; and (2) with 
tne possibility and expediency of some middle course. 

1 old days, before our present Constitution was completely 
evolved, the Crown was a real and efiectivo, and often a dominating 
lactor m legislation. Its powers were developed to considerable lengths 

Vin, and enforced uith much suppleness and 
evfi ^^®®^.®li5sabeth; but the Tudor Sovereigns had a keen 
Stuarts general opinion of the nation. The 

Charles extremes, with the result that 

the to The Revolution put 
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1913 We Lave Fad, since that date. Sovereigns of marked individuality, of 

Age 60-61 great authority, and of strong ideas (often from time to time, opposed to 
the policy of the klinistry of the day) hut none of them — ^not even George 
III, Queen Victoria or !i^ng Edward VII — ^have ever dreamt of reviving 
the ancient veto of the Crown. We have now a weU-established tradition 
of 200 years, that, in the last resort, the occupant of the Throne accepts 
and acts upon the advice of his Ministers. The Sovereign may have lost 
something of his personal power and authority, but the Crown has been 
thereby removed from the storms and vicissitudes of party pohtics, and 
the. monarchy rests upon a solid foundation which is buttressed both 
by long tradition and by the general conviction that its personal status 
is an invaluable safeguard for the continuity of our national life. 

It follows that the rights and duties of a constitutional monarch in 
this country in regard to legislation are confined within determined and 
strictly circumscribed limits. He is entitled and boimd to give his 
klinisters all relevant information which comes to bim ; to point out 
objections which seem to him valid against the course which they advise ; 
to suggest (if he thinks fit) an alternative policy. Such intimations are 
always received by ]\Iinister3 with the utmost respect, and considered 
with more care and deference than if they proceeded from any other 
quarter. But in the end, the Sovereign always acts upon the advice 
which Ministers, after full deliberation and (if need be) reconsideration, 
feel it their duty to oSer. They give that advice well knowing that they 
can, and probably will, be called to account for it by Parliament. 

The Sovereign undoubtedly has the power of changing his advisers, 
but it is relevant to point out that there has been, during the last 130 
years, one occasion only on which the King has dismissed the Ministry 
which still possessed the confidence of the House of Commons. This 
was in 1834, when William IV (one of the least wise of British monarchs) 
called upon Lord Melbourne to resign. He took advantage (as we now 
know) of a hint improvidently given by Lord Melbourne himself, but 
the proceedings were neither well advised nor fortunate. The dissolution 
which followed left Sir R. Peel in a minority, and Lord Melbourne and his 
friends in a few months returned to power, which they held for the next 
six years. The authority of the Crown was disparaged, and Queen 
Victoria, during her long reign, was careful never to repeat the mistake 
of her predecessor. 

The Parliament Act was not intended in any way to affect, and it is 
submitted has not affected, the Constitutional position of the Sovereign. 
It deals only with differences between the two Houses. When the two 
Houses are in agreement (as is always the case when there is a Con- 
servative majority in the House of Commons), the Act is a dead letter. 
When they differ, it provides that, after a considerable interval, the 
thrice repeated decision of the Commons shall prevail, without the 
necessity for a dissolution of Parliament. The possibility of abuse is 
guarded against by the curtailment of the maximum life of any given 
House of C^ommons to five years. 

Nothing can be more important, in the best interests of the Crown and 
of the country, than that a practice, so long established and so well 
justified by experience, should remain unimpaired. It frees the occupant 
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of tlio Throne from all personal responsibility for the Acts of the Executive 1913 
and the legislature. It gives force and meaning to the old maxim that Ago GO-61 
‘ the lUng can do no vrong.’ So long as it prevails, however objectionable 
particular Acts may be to a large section of his subjects, they cannot hold 
him in any way accountable, and their loyalty is (or ought to be) wholly 
imaffected. If, on the other hand, the ICing were to intervene on one side, 
or in one case— which he could only do by dismissmg Mnisters in de facto 
possession of a Parliamentary majority — ^hc would be expected to do the 
same on another occasion, and perhaps for the other side. Every Act of 
Parliament of the first order of importance, and only passed after acute 
controversy, would be regarded as bearing the personal wipmnaiur of 
the Sovereign. Ho would, whether ho vished it or not, bo dragged into 
the arena of party politics ; and at a dissolution following such a dis- 
missal of IMinisters as has just been referred to, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the CroAvn would become the football of contending factions. 

This is a Constitutional catastrophe which it is tho duty of every wise 
statesman to do the utmost in his power to avert. 

H. H. A. 

Sejitember 1913.” 


This he followed up later with a second Memorandum dealing 
with the Irish situation, as it appeared in the autumn of 1913 : 

” I proceed to consider the prospective situation in Ireland in the event 
of the passing or of the rejection of the Bill. 

If the BiU becomes law (whether or not its passing is preceded by another 
general election) there will undoubtedly be a serious danger of organised 
disorder in the four north-eastern counties of Ulster. It is, in my opinion, 
a misuse of terms to speak of what is likely to happen as Civil War. 
The total population of tho area concerned is little over 1,000,000. It is 
divided between Protestants and Roman Catholics — and in that part 
of the world pohtical and religious differences roughly coincide — ^in the 
proportion of seven to three (Protestants 729,624, Roman Catholics 
316,406). In two of the four coimties (Armagh and Londonderry) the 
Protestant preponderance is not greater than six to five. It is not, 
therefore, the case of a homogeneous people resisting a change to which 
they are unitedly opposed. On the contrary, there -v^ be a considerable 
and a militant minority strongly in favour of the new state of things, 
and ready to render active assistance to the forces of the executive. In 
the remainder of Ulster, and in the three other provinces of Ireland, 
there will be an overwhelming majority of the population on that side 
of the law. 

But, while anxious that things should be seen in their true perspective, 
I have not the least disposition to minimise the gravity of the situation 
which will probably arise. The importation of rifles has, so far, been 
on a small scale, and the drilling and training of volunteers, though it 
is no doubt accustoming numbers of men to act together, to obey orders, 
and to develop esprit de corps, is not likely to produce a body which can 
stand up against regular troops. But the genuine apprehensions of a 
large majority of the Protestants, the incitements of responsible leaders, 
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and the hopes of British sympathy and support, are likely to encourage 
1 forcible resistance (wherever it can be tried) ; there is the certainty of 
tumult and riot, and more than the possibility of bloodshed. 

On the other hand, if the Bill is rejected or indefinitely postponed, or 
some inadequate and disappointing substitute put forward in its place, 
the prospect is, in my opinion, much more grave. The attainment of 
Home Rule has for more than 30 years been the political (as distinguished 
from the agrarian) ideal of four-fifths of the Irish people. Whatever 
happens in other parts of the United Kingdom, at successive general 
elections, the Irish representation in Parhament never varies. For the 
last eight years they have had with them a substantial majority of the 
elected representatives of Great Britain. The Parliament of 1906 was 
debarred by election pledges from dealing with the matter legislatively, 
but during its lifetime, in 1908, the House of Commons affirmed by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution in favour of the principle. In the 
present Parliament, the Government of Ireland BUI has passed that 
House in two successive sessions, with British majorities which showed 
no sign of diminution from first to last. If it had been taken up by 
a Conservative Government, it would more than a year ago have been 
the law of the land. It is the confident expectation of the vast bulk of 
the Irish people that it will become law next year. 

If the ship, after so many stormy voyages, were now to be wrecked 
in sight of port, it is difficult to overrate the shock, or its consequences. 
They would extend into every department of political, social, agrarian 
and domestic life. It is not too much to say that Ireland would become 
ungovernable — ^unless by the application of forces and methods which 
would offend the conscience of Great Britain, and arouse the deepest 
resentment in all the self-governing Dominions of the Grown, 

It follows, from what has been said above, that while in my opinion — 
from the point of view of social order — ^the consequences of the passing 
of the Bill would be unquestionably less serious than those of its rejection, 
yet no forecast, in either event, can be free from anxiety. Any practicable 
means of mitigation — still more, of escape — deserves, therefore (whence- 
soever it is suggested), impartial and mature consideration. 

The demand, put forward recently by Six. Balfour, for a General Election, 
between now and the beginning of next session, is open to objections 
of the most formidable character. (1) If such an election resulted in a 
majority for the Government, and the consequent passing of the Irish 
Bill ne^ session, the recalcitrance of North-East Ulster would not in 
any way be afiected. Sir E, Carson, and his friends have told the world, 
with obvious sincerity, that their objections to Home Rule have nothing 
to do with the question whether it is approved or disapproved by the 
British electorate. It is true that the Unionist Leaders in Great Britain 
have intimated that, in such an event, they would not give ‘ active 
countenance ’ (whatever that may mean) to the defiance of the law. 
But what effect can that have on men who have been encouraged to 
beheve, and many of them do believe, that under Home Rule theu 
liberties and their religion would be in jeopardy ? (2) If the election 
resulted in a Government defeat, the circumstances are such that neither 
in Ireland nor in Great Britain "would it be accepted as a verdict adverse 
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to Home Rule. There may not be much active enthusiasm for Home Rule 1913 
in the British constituencies,- but the evidence afforded, not only by the Age 60-61 
steady and persistent majorities in the House of Commons, but by the 
bye-elections, tends to show that (at the lowest) it meets with acquiescence 
as an inevitable necessity in itself, and as a first step toward further 
devolution. All the most trustworthy observers agree that, even where 
the bye-elections have gone against the Government, the attempt 
(wherever made) to arouse interest and resentment by pushing to the 
forefront the case against Home Rule and the supposed wrongs of Ulster, 
has met vdth no success. The General Election would be fought, as the 
bye-elections have been, not predominantly on Home Rule, but on the 
Insurance Act, the Marconi contract, and a score of other ‘ issues ’ which 
happened for the moment to preoccupy public attention. (3) The 
concession of the demand for a General Election, at this stage, would 
be in the teeth of the intentions of the Parliament Act. One of the 
primary and most clearly avowed purposes of that Act was to abrogate 
the power of the House of Lords to force a dissolution. The assumption 
which underlies the whole measure is, that a Bill which can survive the 
ordeal of three sessions, prolonged over two years, in the House of 
Commons, ought without the need of another election, to pass into law. 

It is quite another matter to suggest that, after the Bill has passed, 
a General Election should take place before it has come into active oper- 
ation. Parliament will then have completed, or nearly completed, four 
out of its possible five years ; and if the country were either on general 
or particidar grounds averse to the Government, the new Parliament 
woMd consider, before anything irreparable has been done, whether to 
repeal or to amend the Irish Government Act. If, moreover, it were 
known beforehand that this would happen, any outburst of disorder in 
Ulster would everywhere be regarded as premature and inexcusable. 

There remains the proposal, to which Lord Loreburn has during the 
last week given his authority, for settlement by Conference. I wrote to 
Lord Loreburn, as soon as I read his letter in the Times'^ to ask him to tell 
me precisely what he meant. I expressed sympathy with the spirit of all 
that he had written, and acquiescence in the reasoning of much, though 
not the whole, of his argument. But I pointed out that the parties 
concerned in this controversy, including Sir E. Carson and Mr. Redmond, • 
are not likely, at the moment, to accept an invitation (from any quarter) 
to come into a room and sit round a table, for the purpose of talking in 
the air about the Government of Ireland, or about Federalism and Devo- 
lution. It is no good blinding one’s eye to obvious and undeniable facts, 
and one of those facts, relevant to the present case, undoubtedly is, that 
there is a deep and hitherto unbridgeable chasm of 'princi'ple between the 
supporters and the opponents of Home Rule. It is a question not of 
phraseology but of substance. Four-fifths of Ireland, with the support 
of a substantial British majority in the present and late House of Com- 
mons, will be content with nothing less than a subordinate legislature 
with a local executive responsible to it. They insist, moreover, that 
(whatever may be done with Devolution elsewhere) the claim of Ireland 
is peculiar, and paramoimt in point of time and urgency. A settlement 

1 Times, 11th September, 1913. 
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which, ignored these conditions would be no settlement at all. But 
1 within these conditions — so I said to Lord Lorebum — ^there is (so far as 
I am concerned) no point — ^finance, Ulster, Second Chamber, representa- 
tion of minorities, etc., upon which I am not ready and anxious to enter 
into conference, and to yield to any reasonable suggestion. 

For a Conference to be fruitful, there must be some definite basis upon 
and from which its deliberations can proceed. I fear that at present (it 
may be different nearer the time) no such basis can be found. I shall be 
only too glad if that fear can now or hereafter be satisfactorily dispelled. 

I feel bound to add, that after the experience of 1910, when there was 
on both sides perfect goodwill and a sincere desire for agreement, that 
an abortive Conference would be likely to widen differences and embitter 
feehng. 

H. H. A.” 

m 

During the autumn of 1913, the King, pursuing his task of bridge- 
building, invited important men on both sides to Balmoral and 
encouraged them to speak frankly to one another. Thus in September 
Lord Crewe found himself playing golf with kir. Bonar Law on 
Deeside, and in the evenings had long and friendly talks with him. 
On fhis neutral territory Mr. Bonar Law proved to be not quite the 
fire-eater that he appeared to be in the House of Commons and on 
public platforms. But when he spoke about Ulster and the Unionist 
plans he abated nothing. On the passing of the Home Rule Bill, 
Sir Edward Carson was to set up his provisional Government, to 
take definite action usurping the function of police and courts 
which would compel the armed intervention of troops, and the 
Opposition would at the worst go aU lengths and be ultimately 
driven out of the House of Commons. They believed that the army 
would not obey, and that a situation would be created in which 
a dissolution would be forced in one way or another. But while he 
contemplated this “ at the worst,” Mr. Bonar Law was clear that it 
would be a catastrophe for the country, and he intimated that he 
was in favour of a Conference between the leaders of British parties — 
Sic Edward Carson and kir. Redmond being left out — on the basis 
of excluding Ulster and granting Home Rule to the rest of Ireland. 
He was even ready, he hinted, to consider the possibility of a Federal 
scheme of Home Rule all round with an Imperial Parliament on top, 
which might meet the Ulster objection td being cut off from the 
Imperial Parliament, and take in its sweep the vexed question of 
second-chamber reform. This was the first serious intimation that 
the Unionist Party might waive its objection to Homo Rule for the 
rest of Ireland, if Ulster were treated separately.^ 

1 Letter from Lord Crowe to Asquith. 
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Asquith himself was at Bahnoral on 8th October, 1913, and with 
the TCin g’fi hearty approval VTOto confidentially to ]\Ii\ Bonar Law, 
suggesting that they should meet. Meet they did, with elaborate 
precautions for secrecy, at Sir Max Aitken’s house, near Leatherhead, 
on 14th October, and the first meeting was followed by a second. 
Asquith has left pencilled notes of their conversations from which 
it appears that the atmosphere was friendly, and that there was 
no difiiculty about general propositions. l^Ir. Bonar Law now 
seemed less certain that the rejection of the Homo Rule would lead 
to no serious consequences. Indeed the two men were now agreed 
that almost insuperable difficulties laj'’ ahead of both parties, if 
settlements could not bo readied, the one being faced with the coer- 
cion of Ulster, and the other (if it sliould return to power after 
a general election) vdth the coercion of the rest of Ireland. But 
neither was sure how far he could carry his own party, or his frish 
allies, and, as soon as that ground was explored, the gulf began to 
widen, kir. Bonar Law’s proposal was the permanent exclusion 
of the four north-east counties “plus perhaps T5n:one and one 
^ other,” with an option of inclusion at some later date, if these coun- 
ties so decided. But he was doubtful whether Lord Lansdowne, 
who thought that North and South should sink or svdm together, 
and held strong views about deserting the Southern loyalists, would 
consent to this ; and Asquith was certain that the Nationalists 
would not. The various permutations and combinations of the 
Ulster exclusion plan — ^inclusion at the begimiing vdth an option to 
go out after x years, the ultimate decision to be by the Imperial 
Parliament ; exclusion at the beginning and the ultimate decision 
to be by the people of Ulster, etc., etc. — ^^vere opened up, but ex- 
ploring on this ground gave very discouraging results. There was 
evidently at that moment no plan which had the least chance of 
being accepted by both the Irish parties, even if the British leaders 
consented to it. Asquith’s conclusion was that, so long as this 
temper lasted, a Conference such as Lord Loreburn had suggested 
in a letter to the Times would only make bad worse. 

On 6th November, he saw Mr. Bonar Law again, and once more 
they went over the ground. Both men agreed that opinion was 
stiffening, and that ide^s of compromise and even conference were 
regarded with disfavour and suspicion by both their parties. Mr. 
Bonar Law broached the idea of a General Election before the 
beginning of the next session. Asquith thought it the worst possible 
solution, if an agreed settlement were desired. Mr. Bonar Law 
admitted that the best he hoped for from an election was a balance 
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of parties, but that he thought would make compromise inevitable. 
Asquith rejoined that compromise would be even more difficult 
after aU the bad blood of an embittered election. Asquith explained 
his difficulties with the Irish Party ; Mr. Bonar Law rephed frankly 
that “ he was not sure that his were not even greater ; he had to 
reckon not only with Carsonism (as distinguished from Carson him- 
self) but with the probable revival of a die-hard movement among 
the English Unionists.” The discussion passed again to the exclusion 
of Ulster, and Mr. Bonar Law repudiated the idea of immediate 
inclusion with an option for exclusion. Carson, he said, would 
hold out in the ffist instance for the exclusion of the whole Province, 
to which Asquith rephed “out of the question.”’ In Donegal,' 
Monaghan, and Cavan, Nationahsts were in overwhelming pre- 
ponderance ; and in Tyrone and Fermanagh there was a fairly even 
balance. The talk ended with Mr. Bonar Law pressing for the 
inclusion of Tyrone and Fermanagh in the excluded area. “ We 
parted in good whl,” says Asquith, “ but in no very sanguine 
spirit.” In Memories and Beflections Asquith has quoted some 
examples which tickled his fancy of Mr. Bonar Law’s highly 
seasoned rhetoric, but after seeing him privately he judged him to 
be by nature a kindly and peaceable man, who was a reluctant and 
a conscientious fire-eater in pubhc. 

The next recorded interview was with Mr. John Redmond on 
17th November. Asquith broached the plan of excludmg “ Ulster 
as defined ” by county option for a definite period, say five or six 
years, and after that automatic inclusion. The answer was not 
encouraging. Mr. Redmond “ could conceive of no proposal which 
would array against it a more compact and united body of sentiment 
in Ireland, both Nationahst and Unionist.” If it were put forward 
at the last moment by Mr. Bonar Law as the price of an agreed 
settlement, he might, look at it ; otherwise he would not entertain 
it for a moment. It would spHt his party into halves, and at the 
outside they could only abstain from voting against it. Mr. Red- 
mond’s idea was to give Ulster (as defined) administrative autonomy, 
including a local Coimcil with by-law-maldng powers, additional 
representation in the Irish House of Commons and substantial 
further power by increasing the number and authority of the Senate 
(“ Home Rule within Home Rule ”). 

On 10th December, Asquith saw kir. Bonar Law for the third 
time, and foimd him highly pessimistic. He took the gloomiest 
view, not only of the extremists, but of the rank and file of both 
parties. Asquith now broached “ the Federal solution ” — ^Home 
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Rule all round with an Imperial Parliament over aU, but Mr. Bonar wi3 
Law was now sure that there was no solution that way, and held 
out for the definite exclusion of the specified area with option to 
come in later. 

Last of aU on 16th December, Asquith saw Sir Edward Carson, 
whom, unexpectedly, he found “on the w^hole less pessimistic.” 

Sir Edward dwelt on the need of a real settlement which would 
not be followed by continued agitation. He suggested that the 
specified Ulster- counties should be excluded until the Imperial 
Parliament should otherwise determine in pursuance of some 
general scheme of devolution. The interview ended on that, but on 
23rd December, Asquith appears to have written to Sir Edward 
proposing on his own responsibility that “ no legislation in the 
Irish Parliament on any matter of importance should become 
efiective in the Ulster ,area against the will of a majority of Ulster 
representatives unless submitted to and approved by the Imperial 
Parliament.” This seems to have made no impression, for on 
22nd January, 1914, Asquith reported to the Cabinet that he had 
received a letter from Sir Edward Carson “ flatly refusing anything 
short of the exclusion of Ulster.” 

Nevertheless some progress had been made. The ground had 
been shifted from opposition to any sort of Home Rule to Home 
Rule on the basis of excluding a part of Ulster, yet to be defined, 
either temporarily or permanently. The Cabinet were imanimous 
that this amount of progress should be reported to the country as 
soon as possible, and an amendment which might form the basis 
of further negotiations be presented to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. BirreU now took up the negotiations 
with the Nationalist leaders, and on 4th March reported to the 
Cabinet that “ these leaders had been reluctantly persuaded as the 
price of a peaceful settlement ” to agree to the plan of giving the 
Ulster counties (before the Bill came into operation) the right by 
plebiscite of excluding themselves for a term of years. In a letter 
to Asquith confirming this, Mr, Redmond said.: 

“ All that we can be expected to do is to give our acquiescence to the 
solution as the price of peace, to undertake that we will use our influence 
to get the solution a fair^hearing from our people, and to recommend it 
to them as worth making for the sake of a settlement by agreement ; and 
then to leave to the Opposition the full responsibility of accepting or 
rejecting it.” 

The advantages of this plan were, as Asquith stated to the King, that 
it did not require the recasting of the Bill, that it gave time for a 
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General Election after both Lish and British electors had seen 
Home Rule in the working, and that it “ deprived of aU justification 
anything in the nature of forcible resistance ” since “ the people of 
Ulster could get by the ballot box, without any resort to arms, 
exclusion, if they desired it.” 

Accordingly on 9th March, 1914, when the BiU was presented 
for second reading on the third and last occasion under the Rarha- 
ment Act, Asquith announced his intention of proposing an amend- 
ment giving the Ulster comities the right to vote themselves out for 
a period of six years. 

The result was disappointing so far as the Ulstermen and their 
British associates were concerned. It was not enough for these 
that the decision should be postponed — ^that there should, as 
Asquith explained, be two General Elections in the United Kingdom 
before Ulster could be required to come in. This, in Sir Edward 
Carson’s words, was “ sentence of death with a stay of execution for 
six years.” The Ulstermen repeated that they would in no circum- 
stances accept Home Rule, and that they were not prepared to 
submit their case to the judgment of the United Kingdom. They 
regarded the Act of Union as a contract which could not be varied 
except with their consent. Yet the amendment had some effect, 
for it narrowed the problem to the exclusion of Ulster, or that part 
of it which could be marked off as definitely Protestant and anti- 
Nationahst. “ Give us a clean cut or come and fight us ” was now 
Sir Edward Carson’s cry. This meant that Ulster, and presumably 
the Unionist Party, would concede Home Rule for the rest of Ireland, 
if there could be agreement about the area to be marked off, and 
the conditions of its exclusion. 
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IRELAXD AND THE ARMY 

A Ijcntfxl ntmo'^phorc — ^Tlio npponl io llio Anny — Sir JTonry Wil‘on t^-orJcinf: from 
within — Bhin(ior^ nt tlio Wnr Ofllro — An Uh-for to'st for oflironi — ln‘.tnicf ion'i 
from tlioCnhinot^ — CiirrnKh inridonf — A ohnllonpo to Ihoo/lirorR — Affquith’fl 
notion — Bocoint*'» Socrotnrj’ for \V»ir — nii-tiindonUandinp: nt Wliit-ohnll — 

Wiki rumourrt — ^I’Jio dohnto in tlio ]fou:.o of Common'*. J. A. H, 

It is difficult to believe that, if the British people or the people of ini3-i9l4 
Ulster had realised hov* nearly the leadens of parties liad come to 
agreement in their private conferences, tlie course of events could 
have been what it was in the next few weeks. All sorts of causes 
have been held to justify rebellion — ^intolerable sutlcring, long- 
lasting oppression, the threats to life and libort}’- of an wskms 
iyramxm — but the cause of Ulster fell into none of t hese categories, 
and by the beginning of I\Iarch 1914 it had been fined dovii to a 
question of the period for which, and the area in which, exclusion 
should be granted to those who objected to Home Rule. These 
might be very difficult questions, but they were not questions for 
which British citizens in a normal state of mind fly to civil war. 

But b}’’ tins time hardly anyone associated with the Irish question 
was in a normal stale of mind. Forces had been set in motion which 
were beyond control by argument or reason. Politicians might 
speak the language of reason behind the scenes, but on platforms 
and in the House of Commons they appealed onty to passion, and 
between them had created an atmosphere in which every concession 
or accommodation appeared to their fervid supporters as either a 
surrender or a betrayal. More and more it was being said that the 
army would decide, the army wliich, in the last resort, might have 
to be invoked against the Ulster Covenanters. 

This raised the rno.^t serious question of all. The anny, though 
technically railed off from politics, consisted of human beings who 
could not be isolated from the violent controversies of these years, 
and least of aU when eminent politicians were daily proclaiming 
that they were to play the decisive part. Sir Edward Carson might 
say as he did that it was a gross libel to charge him with seducing 
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t the army, but 'when he "was planning a course of action 'which must 
hi the end req^uire the intei'Tentaon of the army, and "when Unionist 
pohcy 'was being built up on the assimiption that "the army would 
not act if called upon, it U'as ine-'nitable that soldiers all over the 
country should besin to ask to 'whom they orred aUesiance — to the 
Kuiet. to Farhament, to the Go'rerument. to then O'wn conscience 
or judgment on the merits of the policy 'which the Goyernment iras 
proposing 1 

Small yonder if this question 'was being hotly debated in officers’ 
messes and barracks, or if the more quixo'fcically-minded began to 
think it their duty to grre effect to their political con'detions at 
the sacrifice of their careers. Disquieting reports about discipline 
reached the War Office from many quarters during "the summer 
and autumn of 1913, but there 'was one fact of yhich both the 
Secretary of State and the Army Coimcil seem to haye been imayare. 
This Avas that unrest in the army yas beinc actirelv fomented from 
yitlun the War Office itself by one of its o'wn principal officials. Sir 
^ Henry Wilson, the Director of Military Operations, yho yas a 
' passionate partisan of Ulster, and yho appeared to think all thuigs 
layful in liis 'warfare agamst the Goyernment he "was serring. The 
actiyitdes of this official durins these critical months could not easily 

haye been belieyed, if thev had not been ■written doAm in his oahi 

• « 

Diarr Avith his O'wn hand. This Diarr^ shoArs him to haAn been in 

ft % 

constant and intimate association both ■with the Ulster leaders and 
yith the. leaders of the Unionist Party in London. He relates that 
on 13th March, 1913, he had seen an officer from Ul^er visiting 
London “ on deputation to Bonar Lay,” who had told him '* of 
the plans for the North, of the 25,000 armed men to act as citadel, 
and the 100,000 men to act as constables, the arrangements for 
the banks, railyays, etc., election, proAusional government, and so 
on.” and all these he had foimd “ verv sensible.” At the end of 

• ft 

Jamiarv he Ausited Lhster. and entered in his diarv. The arrange- 

ft ” ft » w 

ments of the Ulster army are yell advanced, and there is no doubt 
of the discipline and spirit of men and officers. I must come over 
later and see the troops at york.” Early in March he reports him- 
self as haAung had an hoAu’s talk AAith Mr. Bonar Lay, and having 
been conAnneed by him that “ desperate measures are required to 
save a desperate situation ” : and a few days later as having dined 
in company AA-ith Lord Mihier, Dr. Jameson, and Sir Edward Carson 
to discAiss the Ulster situation. It never seems to have occurred to 

' .Jfr Hcr.ru IViJiTn, bv Maj.-Genl. Sir G. E. CaEvreH, EL.C.B., 

Vol. I, Ch«ps. Vin and IX.‘ 
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Sir Henry Wilpon or to his hosts (itkI conridnnts tlmt, liolding n 
high official position, he had duties to the Government vliicli made 
it improper for him to render these services to opponents who were 
preparing forcible resistance to it; and still less that the foreign 
situation wliich he constantly described as liighly menacing made 
it specially his duty to maintain disciidino and banish the thought 
of civil strife. 

But with this restless and fiery spirit at work within, and the 
constant assertion on public platforms and in now.spapors that tho 
soldiers would never permit tlicmsclvcs to bo used to coorco Ulstor, 
it is scarcely sui-prising that tho liandling of tho armj' by it-s superiors 
should have been nervous and fumbling, or that tho War Offico 
should have become tho scene of the distracted counsels described 
in Sir Henry Wilson's Diary. Blunder now followed U])on blunder. 
Early in December 1013 the Chief of the Imperial General StafT and 
the Adjutant-General represented to tho Secretary’ of State that 
“ so many efforts were being made to seduce officom and men from 
their allegiance that there was a real danger of indisciph'no in tho 
army.” Thereupon Colonel Seely (who had succeeded Lord Haldane 
as Sccrctar}’’ for War in 1912) summoned tho G.O.C.’s m England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to a conference at the War Office on IGth 
December, and while assuring them that tho Government had “ no 
intention of giving outrageous and illegal ordens to the troops,” and 
that there would be “ no question of enforcing the Home Rule Act 
on Ulster by force of arms for j'cars to come, and indeed such an 
event would probably never happen,” yet said that tho possibility 
had to bo faced of “ action being required by H.M.’s troops in 
supporting the civil imwcr and in protecting life and property when 
tho police were unable to hold their omi.” From tho moment such 
explanations had to bo made, the gromid became precarious, and 
a fatal mistake was made when Sir Ai’thur Paget, the Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland, obtained from the Secretary of State the 
concession that officers domiciled in Ulster should bo permitted to 
“ disappear” without prejudice to their prospects or promotion after- 
wards, if the army was called upon to deal with distmbances caused 
by the Ulster volunteers. To give the Commander-in-Chief a dis- 
cretionary power to deal with special hard cases would have been 
one thing, but to create an Ulster test for the army serving in Ireland 
was, as the event proved, a quite different and very dangerous thing. 


lOin-lOM 
Ago Cl 
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Early in MarcL 1914 Asquith reported to the Cabinet that accord- 
ing to police reports from Ireland there was a possibility that the 
Ulster volunteers would attempt to seize by a cowp de main certain 
police and military barracks and depots of arms and ammunition. 
A committee, consisting of Lord Crewe, hfr. Birrell, ]\Ir. Winston 
Churchill and Colonel Seely, was appointed to look into the matter 
and report to the Cabinet without delay. On 7th March the com- 
mittee reported that they had come to the conclusion that the 
depots of arms and ammunition at Armagh, Omagh, Enniskillen, 
and Carriclrfergus might easily be rushed, and that instructions had 
been given by the War Office to have these places adequately pro- 
tected by armed guards. At the same time JMr. Churchill “ stated 
that the forthcoming practice of the 1st Battle Squadron would 
take place at Lamlash ” ; that “ the Admiral commanding in Irish 
waters had already taken precautions for the protection of coast- 
guard stations ” ; “ that a cruiser would be stationed at or near 
Carrickfergus, and two or tlnee destroyers sent to the South of 
Ireland.” It was also “ resolved as a precautionary measure that 
the constabulary in the Province of Ulster who were scattered in 
very small detachments over the countryside should be placed under 
the authority of a single commanding officer at Belfast, and that 
arrangements should be made that, upon the necessity arising, they 
should forthwith concentrate at five or six important centres to be 
determined after consultation with the military authorities.” 

In view of what followed it is important to bear in mind the 
origin of these instructions and the precise words in -which they 
were approved by the Cabinet. They were precautionary measures 
to meet an emergency which the competent authorities thought 
possible if not probable. But in transmitting them to Sir Arthur 
Paget, the Commander-m-Chief in Ireland, the Army Council con- 
sidered it advisable to warn him that these “ necessary movements of 
troops ” might cause excitement in Ireland, and to suggest to him 
that precautionary measures against disorder should be taken not 
onty in Ulster but in South Ireland. Sh Arthur Paget took an even 
gloomier view of the proposed movements ok troops than the Army 
Council. He thought that they were almost certain to lead to 
reprisals which woxild bring the troops into collision with the Ulster 
volmiteers, and he therefore considered it his duty to summon his 
officers, to give those domiciled in Ulster the opportimity of “ dis- 
appearing,” and to notify to the rest that they would be requhed to 
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do tlieir duty as defined at the War Office Conference of 16th 
December, unless they chose to accept dismissal from the army as 
the preferable alternative. 

Accordingly at ten o’clock on the morning of 20th March, the 
officers wre assembled at the Curragh, and Sir Arthur Paget ex- 
plained the situation in these terms. He did not take the precaution 
of putting into mating what he intended to say, and there is no un- 
disputed record of the occasion. But the words which he actually 
used are not very important. The instructions from the War Office, 
dated 20th March, which he held in his hands ran as follows 4 

“The War Office has authorized the following communication to 
officers ; 

1. Officers whose homes are actually in the 'province of Ulster who wish 
to do so may apply for permission to be absent from duty during the 
period of operations and will be allowed to “ disappear “ from Ireland. 
Such officers will subsequently be re-instated and will suffer no loss in 
their career. 

2. Any other officer who from conscientious motives is not prepared 
to carry out his duty as ordered, should say so at once. Such officers will 
at once be dismissed from the Service.” 

If this communication was to be made, it is difficult to see what 
form of words could have avoided the inference which the officers 
not domiciled in Ulster drew from it that they were put to an 
immediate choice of either going on and conducting operations 
against the Ulster volunteers, or of objecting to do so and accepting 
the penalty of dismissal frdm the army. This impression was 
heightened by the fact that the meeting which had begun in the 
morning was adjourned till two in the afternoon when the officers 
were requested to bring their answers. 

ni 

The special exception which in the previous December the.Army 
Council had conceded to officers domiciled in Ulster had thus become 
a test for all officers. Instead of taking for granted that his officers 
would obey any lawful order issued to them, their Commander-in- 
Chief acting on War Office instructions had asked them to exercise 
their judgment on certain hypothetical orders that might be issued 
to them— which meant in effect on the policy of the Government. 
This was a high challenge on the spur of the moment, and when the 
meeting reassembled in the afternoon Brigadier-General Hubert 
Gough and fifty-seven officers (out of a totafof seventy) of the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade replied that they preferred to be dismSed. 
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What followed must be told in Asquith’s own words : 


“ The officers in question, or some of them, were thereupon ordered 
to report themselves to the Adjutant-General in London. They were 
told that all that was demanded by the Army Council was that, if and 
when orders were given, they would be ready to do the duty which lay 
upon aU persons in military service of the Crown ; to proceed to any part 
of Ireland, either for the protection of Government property, or for the 
assistance of the civil power in the maintenance of order and the preser- 
vation of peace. 

The officers expressed their willingness to discharge these duties, and, 
with the approval of Sir A. Paget, they were ordered to rejoin their units 
in Ireland. 

A Memorandum was drawn up and carefully revised by the Cabinet, 
and when (in substance) published shortly afterwards, as an Army Order, 
met with general acceptance. It was in the following terms : 

‘1. No officer or soldier should in future be questioned by his superior 
officer as to the attitude he will adopt, or as to his action, in the event of 
his being required to obey orders dependent on future or hypothetical 
contingencies. 

‘ 2. An officer or soldier is forbidden in future to ask for assmances as 
to orders which he may be required to obey. 

‘ 3. In particular, it is the duty of every officer and soldier to obey 
all lawful commands given to them through the proper channel, either 
for the safeguarding of pubhc property or the support of the civil power 
in the ordinary execution of its duty, or for the protection of the lives 
and property of the inhabitants in the case of disturbance of the peace.’ 

Unfortunately, through a misunderstanding, for which no one was 
to blame, in answer to a request from General Gough (of which the 
Cabinet had no knowledge) that it might be made clear whether, if the 
Home Rule Bill became law, the officers would be called upon to enforce 
it under the expression ‘ maintaining law and order,’ the Secretary of 
State, Colonel Seely, had added, in the copy of the Cabinet Memorandum 
which he sent to the General, two paragraphs, one of which stated that 
His Majesty’s Government had no intention of taking advantage of the 
right (to use the forces of the Crown) ‘ to crush political opposition to the 
policy or principles of the Home Rule Bill.’ Sir John French, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, and Sir Spencer Ewart, the Adjutant-General, 
initialled the Secretary of State’s addition. 

When, later in the day, the document so amplified was brought to mo, 

I at once took exception to the added paragraphs. I held, as did my 
colleagues, that if it was not right to ask an officer what he would do in 
a hypothetical contingency, still less could it be right for an officer to 
ask the Government to give him any such assurance. General Gough 
was accordingly' informed that the two added paragraphs were not to bo 
considered as operative. 

Colonel Seely, Sir John French, and Sir Spencer Ewart felt it their 
duty' to resign their offices, not from any difference between their view and 
that of the Government : the two latter because they' had initialled the 
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cancelled part of tlie IRIemornndum ; and Colonel Seely, in order (as 
he stated in the House of Commons) * that it might not oven appear that 
a ]\Iinister of the Crown had made a bargain with servants of the Cro^vn 
as to the terms of their service.’ 

It is not necessary to say that Colonel Seely acted throughout with 
scrupulous regard, not only to the rules of honour, but to the instincts 
of chivalry. 

But a dangerous controversy had been raised, both inside the House of 
Commons and in the country. There was a serious risk of a struggle, more 
or less on party lines, upon the issue of ‘ Tlic Army versus Parliament.’ 

In the circumstances I felt it right to add to my other burdens the duties 
of Secretary of State for War. The ICing handed mo the Seals on 
]\Iarch 30, and as in my ovm opinion and that of my legal advisers (though 
I took no salarj’') I thereby vacated my seat. I at once appealed to my 
constituents for re-election. 

I was not opposed, and made only a single speech in Fife, at Ladybank 
on April 4. 

I there cited and endorsed the doctrine laid down by the elder Pitt in 
the House of Commons in 1745 : 

* The right of inc^uiring what measures may conduce to the advantage 
and security of the public belongs not to the Army but to this House. 
To this House belongs the power of constituting the Army, or of advising 
His Majesty with regard to its constitution. Our armies have no better 
right to determine for themselves than any other body of men, nor are we 
to suffer them to prescribe laws to the Legislature, or to govern those by 
whose authority they subsist.’ 

‘ The Army,’ I added, ‘ will hear nothing of politics from me, and in 
return I expect to hear nothing of politics from the Army.’ 

This expectation was fulfilled. The tension which had been created 
was at once relaxed, and during my short tenure at the War Office my 
relations with the military authorities, and with those under their control, 
were throughout of complete cordiality and mutual confidence.”^ 

The terse and non-committal terms in which, twelve years after 
the events, Asquith recites the order of their happening tells little 
of the excitement which they caused in all parts of the country, or 
of his own emotions at the time. He was painfully surprised that 
in issuing instructions to his officers, the Commander-m-Chief should 
have been authorised to question them as to what they would do 
or might do in hypothetical circumstances. The question, as he at 
once perceived, threw upon the officers the onus of deciding ques- 
tions which were the province of government, and put them in a 
painful dilemma between their military duties and what might be 
their political convictions. He had not a little sympathy with 
General Hubert Gough and his brother-officers, and was strongly of 
opinion that they did not deserve dismissal for having acted as they 

^ Fifty Years of Parliament, Chap. VTI. 
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t did in tlie circumstances in which, they were placed. But he was 
determined that the situation should he regularised at once, and 
would not for a moment tolerate the demand for assurances that 
seemed to he conceded in the paragraph which “ through a mis- 
imderstanding for which no one was to blame ” had been inserted ia 
the War Ofi&ce Memorandum. 

What this misunderstanding was needs a little further explanation. 

In the passage above-quoted Asquith has cited the Cabinet 
Memorandum in the form in which it was issued as an Army order. 
The form in which it was sanctioned by the Cabinet and handed 
back to Colonel Seely was the following : 

“ You are authorised by the Army Council to inform the Officers of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade that the Army Council are satisfied that the incident 
which has arisen in regard to theh resignations has been due to a misimder- 
standing. 

It is the duty of all soldiers to obey lawful commands given to them 
through the proper channel by the Army Council, either for the protection 
of pubhc property and the support of the civil power in the event of 
disturbances, or for the protection of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants. 

This is the only point it was intended to put to the officers in the 
questions of the General Officer Commanding, and the Army Coimcil 
have been glad to learn from you that there never has been and never 
will be any question of disobeying such lawful orders.” 

The first draft of this was made by the Adjutant-General and then 
submitted to the Cabinet, which revised it. Colonel »Seely had been 
with the King when the Cabinet was discussing it, and, when he 
received it back, he was under the impression that he wns free to 
deal with it as circumstances might require. Accordingly in answer 
to a request for further explanations from General Gough, he added 
these two paragraphs ; 

“ His Majesty’s Government must retain their right to use all the forces 
of the Crown in Ireland, or elsewhere, to maintain law and order and to 
support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty. 

But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of the right 
to crush pohtical opposition to the policy or principles of the Home Rule 
BiU.” 

With these additions the document was handed to General Gough, 
with the signatures of Colonel Seely, Sir John French, and Sir 
Spencer Ewart. But even this was not quite the end, for General 
Gough asked whether this document “ relieved liim from liability 
to order his Brigade to assist in enforcing submission to a Homo 
Rule Bill,” and Sir John French wrote, “ I should so read it.” 
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Em’ther details of these transactions have been supplied by Sir 
Heniy Wilson’s biographer. It seems that the Director of ]\Iilitary 
Operations had once more been at work. He had, according to his 
account committed to his Diary, seen General Gough and consulted 
Tvdth Mr. Bonar Law, whom he kept informed “ how the situation 
was developing,” that he had ui’ged the officers to ask for the addi- 
tional explanations, and undertaken a “ mission to the Staff College ” 
to work up support for Sii’ John French in case he should find it 
necessary to resign. Again according to his own account, Opposition 
leaders rang hhn up at the War Office, and he primed them with 
material for questions in the House of Commons. Evidently by 
this time it had become necessary to restore discipline not only at 
the Curragh but in Whitehall. 

All maimer of wild rumours had in the meantime gone abroad. 
Some newspapers asserted that Sir Arthur Paget had spoken of 
“ massacres ” and “ battles ” and the possible disarmament of whole 
regiments which refused to move. One regiment was said to have 
mutinied. Unionist politicians started the idea of a “ plot ” — a 
swift concentrated attack by army and navy on the Ulster volun- 
teers and the captm’e of their headquarters by a coup de main. Mr. 
Chm’chill’s slightly flamboyant orders for the movement of battle- 
ships which Asquith countermanded as soon as he heard of them, 
were the chief foundation for that m3d)h, which, as the present 
narrative will have shown, was totally without foundation. But 
the Unionist Party in the House of Commons persisted in it, and 
day after day pelted Asquith with questions about it until finally 
he refused to answer any more. The Eling’s name had, in the 
meantime, been brought in, and it was hotly debated whether he 
had sanctioned the orders given to Sir Arthur Paget. The King, 
as it happened, had a quite legitimate grievance, for the War Office 
had omitted to inform him of the events'^at the Curragh on the day 
when they happened, and he read of them for the first time in the 
newspapers. He was naturally greatly distressed, and very properly 
insisted that he should be carefully informed in the future. 

The scene in the House of Commons on 23rd March and 25th 
March when these events were debated will not easily be forgotten 
by those who witnessed them. The idea that the Government had 
bargained with the officers for their return to duty was deeply 
repugnant not only to Liberals and Radicals, but to a Considerable 
number of others who were good House of Commons men, and 
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nothing could have saved the Government, if Asquith had not been 
able to make it clear beyond doubt that he and the Cabinet had 
been prompt to correct the waverings of the military mind on the 
principles of the British Constitution. He said that the claim or 
implied claim of the soldiers to receive assurances as a condition of 
their return to duty “ would, if once admitted, put the Government 
and the House of Commons at the mercy of the IVEilitary and the 
Navy.” Labour members were quick to point the moral that, if 
officers could play this game for a cause in which they were interested, 
the rank and file would presently play it when called up to deal 
with civil disorders of a different kind from those contemplated m 
Ulster. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that the syndicalists who ha^ 
failed to poison the Labour Party with their doctrines had apparently 
succeeded with the Tories ; and in a resounding speech which was 
long remembered, Mr. John Ward quoted a syndicahst leaflet which 
had been issued that morning (22nd March) asking soldiers to 
remember that officers had exercised an option in obeying orders, 
and calling upon them to resolve that they would never fire a shot 
against their own class. 

The spread of this mischief was prevented for the time being by 
Asquith’s prompt and decisive action in taldng the War Office into 
his own hands. He took his duties as Secretary for War very 
seriously and was soon on the best of terms with the Army Council. 
It contributed not a little to the promptness and efficiency of the 
steps taken in the critical days before the War that he was at this 
time his own Minister for War. 



.CHAPTER XXXII 
THE IRISH DEADLOCK 


The landing of arms at Lame — ^Negotiations resumed — An interlude — The search 
for a boundary — Growth of the National Volxmteers — ^Renewed negotiations- — 
The Buckingham Palace Conference — ^Its failme — ^The Government’s new 
proposal — ^Landing of arms at Howth — ^The controversy suspended — The 
fruits of failure. J. A. S. 

Whatever effect the events recorded in the previous chapter may- 
have had in England, they had apparently none in Ireland where 
both the parties continued their preparations for armed conflict. 
On the night and early morning of 24-25th April, a ship, variously 
named the Mountjoy and the Fanny, succeeded in landing a cargo 
of 35,000 rifles and 3,000,000 cartridges at Larne for the use of 
Ulster volunteers. Twelve thousand men had been engaged in this 
operation ; the naval patrol of the coast had been outwitted ; 
coastguards, police, and customs officers had been powerless spec- 
tators. Dublin Castle knew nothmg of it till noon the folio-wing day.^ 
Asquith reported to the King on the 27th that the Cabinet were 
unanimously of opinion that “ this unprecedented attempt to 
‘ hold up ’ Your Majesty’s servants and officers of the customs, 
coastguards and constabulary, and to obstruct the use of the King’s 
highway to the King’s subjects requires instant and effective 
action.” Brave words, but when the Irish law officers got to work 
it was decided, also unanimously, that their proposals were either 
“inadequate, excessive, or inexpedient.” The Cabinet were back 
at the old difficulty ; proceedings under the ordinary law would 
certainly fail before a North Ireland jury ; any others would 
precipitate the conflict which they most wished to avoid. The 
Irish Attorney-General was instructed to prepare informations 
against the leaders in the High Comt, but during the next few days 
the Unionist leaders made speeches in Parliament which seemed 
once more to open the door to conciliation, and “ in view of the better 
political atmosphere the Cabinet doubted the -wisdom of instituting 
criminal proceedings.” ^ 

^ klr. Bonar Law was apparently better informed, for Sir Henry IVilson wrote in 
bis Diary on the 26th : “ Bonar Law telephoned -wanting to see mo, and I went at 
once. He told mo of the mobilisation of the Ulster men last night and of the way 
they got in 25,000 rifles (the evening papers say 70,000).” 

= l/Otlor to the King, 
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Again and for the last time Asqnith took up the business of 
negotiating. On 6th May, he saw Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Bonar Law together. Both said that temporary exclusion of the 
Ulster areas with compulsory inclusion at the end of the period 
(the Government plan) was impossible. Sir Edward insisted that 
before the Home Eule Bill left the Commons on its third reading it 
should be announced that the basis of a settlement had been reached 
and that an amending Bill giving effect to it would follow. Other- 
wise he feared an outburst in Ulster. jMr. Bonar Law reported that 
his party was “ growingly adverse to any kind of settlement.” 
The Speaker, meanwhile, had offered his services as Chairman of 
a Conference between party-leaders, but this too came to nothing, 
since the Unionist leaders refused to go into Conference unless the 
basis had first been agreed. Asquith, nevertheless, persevered, and 
in the next few weeks it was provisionally agreed that an option to 
come in would in the last resort be substituted for automatic or 
compulsory inclusion at the end of a period. 

Whitsuntide brought a little interlude, and Asquith went off for 
ten days to visit his friends, the Sheffields, at Penrhos, Holyhead. 
His wife remained in London, but he wrote to her every day, and his 
letters speak of picnics on the seashore with the Snowden range in 
full view, of cheerful small talk with friends and fellow-guests, of 
his daily goK : 

“ May 29. I went to the links at Holyhead yesterday which are 
quite interesting and played one ball, the local professional and Venetia 
(the Hon. Venetia Stanley) playing the other. I played well, as you may 
guess, for I beat them nine up and eight to play — ^winning nine out of the 
first ten holes. They gave me a haff. The professional, as you may 
imagine, is not a great performer ; but I was quite pleased because I both 
drove and putted well. The links are quite near, and I shall play again 
if the weather improves.” 

Play agam he did the next day and the day after, until at the end 
of the week kir. Lloyd George came upon the scene. Politics now 
mingle with golf, 

“ June 4, 14. LI. G. arrived here yesterday in time for lunch, and 
aftcnvards we went to the links and played a foursome — he and Capt, 
Ommaney against Francis MacLaren and me. They beat us, but we had 
quite a good game. Lly. G. drives quite well and is not bad with his iron, 
but is an execrable putter. Ho is in very good conversational form, and 
made himseH agreeable to the Sheffields. They did not know him before, 
and old S. has a considerable aversion for him politically. 

He expounded his views on various aspects of the situation to me at 
great length. For the moment ho is a firm believer in an Irish settlement, 
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but I gather from Montagu, that ho had told him almost the exact opposite 1014 
the day before. He has got back to the land about which ho is now Ago 
much keener than about his budget. He thinlca it will ‘ sweep ’ the 
counties.” 

Asquith returned to Loudon on 6th June, greatly refreshed and 
prepared to face with his usual composure whatever the next 
turn of the wheel might bring in the inexhaustible Ii'ish question. 


n 


That question had by this time been fined domi to the definition 
of the part of Ulster to be excluded from the Homo Rule Bill. T.ho 
Unionist leaders now demanded the six counties— the four Drotostant 
ones plus Tyrone and Fermanagh ; the Nationalists insisted on 
Fermanagh and at least the half of T>wonc. Tliis was the position 
behind the scenes at the heginning of July, but outwardly it loolced 
a good deal harder. The Lords had amended the Amending Bill 
which embodied the Government plan by substituting the clean 
cut of the whole Province of Ulster for tlic county plebiscifo ])ro- 
posed by the Government ; Unionist leaders, and especially Lord 
Lansdowne, had spoken as if thej’’ still clung to the idcfi of defeating 
Home Buie for any part of Ireland. Mr. Bonnr Law had ovidf.*nlly 
not spoken without reason when he told Asquith that he was taking 
a heav}’’ risk in consenting to negotiate on the ba'-is of the cxclu'-jon 
of the Ulster area. Large numbers of his party oil Ikt openly avowed 
or secretly cherished the hope that negotiations would hrea): dov.'n 
on the definition of the boundary, and the Home Rule J3i)l be v,Teel:ed 
on the failure to agree at tlie last moment. 


The eyes of English party leaders were still on L'h Ur, but by <hi" 
time the Ulster example had spread to the .Sou’th nod wir- /aju'dlv 
transforming the constitutional and Jkerliam'-.nlery movejii^nt into 
a physical force coimteq>art of .Sir Kdw.ard U.-.r oii’r volunt/e/,:. 
On 9th June, Mr. Redmond issued the following rtateuient : 


“Up to two months ana I felt that the Vo!’;nO;. r movrr/.ent v/as 
somewhat premature, but the effe-et of hhr Hlv.r.rd C-' onV; ^!.r« uts on 
public opinion in *' r. <; / ro < 

occurrences at the Cmvam r,.t 

I^ter vitally alt,-red the '• ?>• o' /o ... 

SIX weeks ago to inferm v-- VV':'.-: 1 i .V. , V, I,;,.: :/ .. 

opinion, it was v-- *' " ‘v< ’••'’‘V- 

with the result that vfshf..: t?- ^ v':R./h;. ,V;. R..;:. .'.L .-vre^'h 

hke a prairie .'I T-h:"' .h 

enrolled. ' " -- •" . 


On 11th June. 31n 
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tlie figures supplied to liim of *tlie National Yolimteers sliou'ed 
a force of 80,000 (tlie Ulster Volunteers \rere at that moment 84,000), 
and a few days later (16th Jime) he added that the force appeared 
to be increasing at the rate of 15,000 a week. Mr. Birrell added 
that “ the coming into existence of this force and its object ” 
appeared to him to bo “ sufficiently explained by the existence of 
the Ulster Volunteer force.” The future was being determined in 
these weeks, and to those who looked below the smface it should 
have been clear that the settlement of the Irish question on the 
moderate lines of the Goremment’s Bill was becoming daily more 
remote. 

It was precisely this situation which Asquith had foreseen, and 
which ho had striren his utmost to avert. There had been many 
moments in these years in which he had been tempted to find relief 
cither in resignation or dissolution from the exhausting and seem- 
ingly fruitless efiorts to reconcile incompatible temperaments, 
convictions and fanaticisms, and he might possibly have taken 
this way of escape if it had not been for the thought of the situation 
wliich it would create for the cormtry. Either he would have come 
back to power to face the same situation with possibly a reduced 
majority ; or the Unionist Tarty would have been returned to face 
the Southern Vohmteers playing the part hitherto played by the 
Northern, with the possibility of an even more dangerous question 
arising about the use of the army. 

^Yith these penalties so evidently attachmg to failure, he could 
not believe that the door was closed to an agreed settlement. But 
I\Iay, Jimo, and Jul\* were very troubled months belihid the scenes. 
The Amending Bill which was to embody the proposed concessions 
to Ulster prodiiced fresh complications, and suggested a new and 
ingenious game of sldli to some of the Peers. V'hat if they held it 
up or so amended it that the Commons were imable to accept it, 
and in the meantime the Parliament Act period for the miamended 
Home Buie Bill ran out and it only awaited Eoyal assent to become 
law 1 Would the Government dare to clahn that assent for the Bill 
in its original form — covering all Ulster — ^when they had admitted 
that the Amending Bill was necessary to avert- Civil War 1 Would 
they actually ask the King to endoree a measime wliich on their own 
showing would lead te Civil War ? It seems not to have occurred 
to the proposers of this scheme that it might have been as em- 
barrassing to the King as to the Government, and was very imlikely 
to conciliate a public which was always impatient of tactical 
mauwuawes on serious occasions. 
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“ Whatever perplexities or difficulties may lie before me and my 1914 
people, we shall all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly and with 
public spirit, confident that under divine guidance, the ultimate, 
outcome may be to the common good.” In a touching letter to 
Asquith at the beghming of June the King recalled these words in 
the letter he addressed to his people on the day of his Coronation, 
and added that though the perplexities and difficulties had not 
grown less with time, he knew that he could rely on his Prime 
Minister’s support in the fulfilment of his hopes and prayers of three 
years ago. In reply Asquith declared his “ hearty and continued 
desire that the hope expressed on Coronation Day may be fully 
realised.” Through it all he remained unruffled, so much so that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who visited him one of these days came 
away, as reported to the King’s Secretary, in a state of irritation at 
his “ serene optimism ” and “ pulseless attitude ” in the midst of 
the tumult. Sir Edward Carson was less composed. He saw no 
way back and no way forward, and predicted gloomily the spread 
of Irish and Protestant-Catholic strife in England and Scotland, the 
Dominions and the United States. To Asquith it seemed incredible ' 
that these portentous consequences could follow when it became 
known to the public that the question had been fined down to the 
drawing of the appropriate boundary in the County of Tyrone, and 
the conditions on which the excluded area should vote itself out 
or vote itself in. 


in 

When this stumbling-block proved irremovable, he resolved upon 
the last move which till then had been held in reserve. This was to 
ask the King to summon party-leaders in his own name to a Con- 
ference which, to give it all possible dignity and impressiveness, 
should be held under the Royal roof. The King was only too willing, 
and if anything could have melted the hearts of fighting politicians, 
it was surely the terms in which he addressed those who obeyed his 
summons to Buckingham Palace on 24th July : 

“ Gentlemen, 

It is with feelings of satisfaction and hopefulness that I receive 
you here to-day, and I thank you for the manner in which you have 
responded to my summons. It is also a matter of congratulation that 
the Speaker has consented to preside over your meetings. 

My intervention at this moment may be regarded as a new departure. 
But the exceptional circumstances under which you are brought together 
justify my action. 

Por months we have watched with deep misgivings the course of events 
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ill Ireland. The trend has been surely and steadily towards an appeal 
to foree. and to-day the cry of Civil War is on the lips of the most respon- 
sible and sober-minded of my people. 

TTe have in the past eudearonred to act as a cmlising eecample to the 
world, and to me it is mithinlmble,. as it must be to you. that we should 
be brought to the brink of fratricidal strife upon issues apparently so 
capable of adjustment as those you are now asked to consider, if handled 
in a spirit of generous compromise. 

^ily apprehension in contemplating such a dire calamity is intensified 
by my feelhigs of attachment to Ireland and of sympathy with her people, 
who iiave always welcomed me with warm-hearted affection. 

Gentlemen, you represent in one form or another the vast majority 
of my subjects at home. You also have a deep interest in my Dominions 
overseas, who are scarcely less concerned in a prompt and friendly 
settlement of this question. 

I resard vou. then, in this matter as trustees for the honour and peace 
of all.^ 

Your responsibilities are indeed gre.at. The time is short. You vill, 
I Imow, employ it to the fullest advantage, and be patient, earnest, and 
conciliatory, in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake. I pray 
that God in His infinite wisdom may guide vour deliberations so that 
they may result in the joy of peace and honourable settlement.” 

rr 

The Confcrcnco consisted of the Speaker as Chairman, Asquith 
and IMr. Lloyd George representing the Government, Lord Lans- 
downc and Mr. Donar Law the Oiiposition, l\'tr. John Bedinond 
and l\rr. Dillon the Irish Nationalists, and Sir Edward Cai-son and 
Captain Craig the Ulster Unionists. It sat on consecutive days from 
21st July to 24th July, and on the last day Asquith annonncod to 
the House of Commons^ that it had failed. The Speaker briefly 
rex^C'i'tcd the result : 

The Coiiferonce bold fo\w meetings on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 2*lth 
July rcsx)cctivcly. 

The possibility of defining an area to be excluded from the oxicration 
of the Governmeut of Ireland Bill was considered. 

The Conference being unable to agree, cither in t'lrincix'ilc or in detail, 
\ipon such an area, brought its meet mgs to a conclusion. 

J.VMus W. Lowthuk, 

A few notes in x^oncil on half-sheets of sundry max's 

shoving the distribution of Protestant and Catholic are all the 
records that Asqtiith X''i'<-''^^<?^vod of this Ccnforence. “The discus- 
sions,” he has said in his Fifiii Years of Parliamcni," “ wciv earned 
on in a courteous and friendly sx^irit and with a real dc.'^iix' to find 
a way of agreement. They tnnicd entirely on the geogra]ilue.al 
' llou ^‘0 ot Ccmnioiis, 24tli July, 1P14. * IT. p. loG. 
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demarcation of tlie area to be excluded, temporarily or permanently, 
from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. There was a debatable 
territory, particularly in the two counties of Eermanagh and Tyrone, 
where the racial and religious intermixtm’e presents exceptionally 
intricate difficulties.” It was not quite true, as was commonly said, 
that the Conference had broken on one half of the comity of Tyrone, 
for the question of the period of exclusion had not been settled, but 
to this ultimately the great controversy had been narrowed dovui, 
and it was upon these two points, boundary and time limit, that 
British and Irish statesmanship confessed itseK helpless. 

What the Government now proposed was, as Asquith told the 
King, to proceed with County option, “ but with the omission of 
automatic inclusion after a term of years and the substitution of 
fresh power of option as suggested by Sir Edward Carson at the 
Conference.” The Amending Bill as amended by the Lords was 
down for second reading in the House of Commons on 30th July, 
and would have been amended again in that sense, if the time-table 
had been observed. But on the day that the Conference broke up, 
the Government were informed of the terms of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, and when 30th July came, there were other 
things to think about. By common consent the controversy was 
suspended at that moment, but how far it was from being disposed 
of subsequent events were to show. 

V 

In the last days of July the Nationalist Volunteers endeavom’ed 
to match the exploit of the Ulster Volunteers a few weeks earlier by 
landing a consignment of arms in broad daylight at Howth, near 
Dublin. Scenes of violence followed, and the soldiers whom the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Police had called to his assistance were 
attacked by a jeering mob upon whom they fired, Idlling three 
persons and wounding a considerable number. In the midst of other 
distracting anxieties, the hurried inquest which the Cabinet held 
upon this matter could scarcely give satisfaetory results and whether 
justice was done became a subject of embittered controversy in 
later years. 

Though the answer must be a pure conjecture, it is almost im- 
possible not to ask the question — ^what would have happened if the 
War had not interrupted the eourse of events. Asquith to the end 
remained an optimist on that subject. He never eould be brought 
to beheve that when it was understood that the Ulster Counties 
had been offered a free option to eome in or stay out there could have 
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been any long lasting strife in Ireland. There was, moreover, another 
option shortly approaching for the whole British people and Irish. 
His intention had been to hold a short winter session of Parliament 
for winding np, and to go to the country as early as possible in the 
year 1915. Therefore long before the Home Rule Bill had in any 
serious sense become operative, the Unionist Party would have had 
their opportunity of returning to power, and, if they did, of amending 
the Home Rule Act. It seemed to him almost inconceivable that 
with these abundant and immediate opportunities of effecting then’ 
purpose in a peaceful and legal way, if they had a majority behind 
them, either the Unionist leaders or Sir Edward Carson could permit 
an appeal to force. 

But he was himself so completely a Parliamentarian, and so 
staunch a believer in the processes of argument, debate, and election, 
that he perhaps failed to reckon with the passions that had been 
unloosed both in Ireland and in Conservative chcles in England. 
Seen in retrospect, the Irish controversy of these years looks Idee 
the climax of the long struggle between British parties which 
began with the Liberal victory of 1906, and all but brought Parha- 
ment to a deadlock in 1909 and 1911. Pent-up feelings of resentment 
at the defeat of the House of Lords in 1911 led men of conservative 
temperament to condone the “ direct action ” of Ulster as a means 
of redressing the Constitutional balance which they supposed to 
have been fatally upset by the Parliament Act, and to do so without 
much thought of the example they were setting. There were times 
when Sh’ Edward Carson seemed much more willing to settle than 
the Unionist Party were to let him settle, and narrow as the gap 
was which divided parties at the end of their negotiations, it is 
possible that no appeal to reason would have prevented serious 
disorders. 

All this is conjectural, but what is certain is that the failure of 
British parties to agree — ^which was to be repeated in 1916 and 1917 
— extinguished all hope of the moderate settlement proposed in 
Asquith’s Bill, and determined the much more drastic settlement 
wliich was to come seven years later. It also did the coimtry 
the considerable disservice of leaving an unsettled controversy to 
simmer and fester in Ireland during the War, and thus largely to 
qualify the help so gallantly given b}’’ the Irish Parliamentary 
leaders to the common cause. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE GATHERING STORM 

The simultaneous pressure, homo and foreign — ^Tho Ballcan War — ^Tho Peace 
Conforenco and its breakdown — ^Tho Ambassadors’ Conference — Tributes to 
Sir Edward Gre 5 ' and the Government — ^The Colonial settlement with Germany 
— Criticism after the event — The actual problem and its difficulties — ^Lord 
Haldane’s testimony — ^Tho solution adopted — ^Preparations for war — “ Raising 
an Army ” — ^The test of Gorman policy — ^Dangers of tho naval competition — 

The German Naval Law of 1912 — ^Tho Haldane mission — ^Tlio German proposal 
— ^Tho search for a formula — ^Its failmo — ^Tho proposed “ Naval Holiday.” 

J. A. S. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to discover any period of six 1912 - 1 914 
years in English history which presented a Prime 3\linister and his co-ci 
Government with the same succession of dangerous and anxious 
questions, home and foreign, as fell to Asquith and his colleagues 
between 1908 and 1914. The story of each has to be told separately, 
but it must always be borne in mind that the most difficult and 
dangerous of the home and foreign crises either ran simultaneously 
or overlapped one another. At the climax of his struggle with the 
House of Lords in 1911, the Prime Minister was in doubt from day 
to day whether the country might not be plunged into a European 
war ; and during the next two years and all through the Irish 
conflict, there was no certainty from month to month that the 
quarrels raging in the Balkans might not at any moment, as they 
eventually did, set the world on fire. In measuring Asquith’s 
achievements or failures the pressure of simultaneous events falhng 
uniquely on the Head of the Government needs constantly to be 
remembered. 

In the end foreign affairs proved to be by far the most important, 
and their thread must now be taken up from the autumn of 1911 
when the Agadir crisis was at length disposed of. 

The breathing space that followed lasted for no more than a few 
weeks. The Turkish Revolution of 1908, so far from strengthening 
the Ottoman Empire, had revealed its inherent weakness and pro- 
duced a state of confusion and dissension of which the European 
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enemies of Turkey were quick to take advantage. The example set 
by Austria-Hungary in the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 
was followed in 1911 by Italy, which now seized Tripoli, and the 
next year by the Balkan States which in a short-lived alliance 
inflicted a series of crushing blows upon the Turks and forced them 
to an armistice on humiliating terms before the year 1912 was out. 
The belligerents chose London for the discussion of the Peace 
Treaty and their delegates assembled in St. James’s Palace in 
December 1912. But by the middle of January 1913 they were at 
deadlock about Adrianople which Bulgaria claimed and the Turks 
refused to yield. The Conference broke up ; the war was resumed, 
and Adrianople was taken, but at that point the Allies fell to fighting 
among themselves, and in a second war in the summer of 1913 
Bulgaria was disastrously defeated by Greece and Serbia with the 
aid of Rumania, and the Thuks retook Adrianople. This struggle 
ended in the Treaty of Bucharest which cut large slices off Bulgaria, 
shut her out from the .<®gean Sea and divided the spoils taken from 
the Turks between Serbia and Greece. 

The British Government had intervened during the Peace negotia- 
tions in London to express its disapproval of a scheme to pacify the 
Turks by restoring to them the islands at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, but had otherwise remained a spectator. In April 1913, 
when there was a possibility that the Bulgarians would enter 
Constantinoifle, the Cabinet decided that though it would not “ in 
any way make itself responsible for the expulsion of the Bulgarians ” 
it “ co\ild not oppose the action of any power which was directed 
to that purpose ” or sought to “ give effect to the views already 
fonnulated in concert with the great Powers as to the future' of 
Constantinople and the adjoining territory.” That question did not 
arise, but from the moment the Balkan War broke out, it was clear 
to Asquith and Grey that other questions almost equall}* tlireatening 
to the peace of the great Powers were not far ahead, and they re- 
solved, if possible, to get in front of them, and to procure their 
peaceful settlement before the atmosphere became dangerously 
heated. 

True to his general prmciple that Europe should decide, Sir 
Edward Grey again proposed a Conference, and this time his pro- 
posal found favoim. All the Powers were •willing and decided to 
appoint their Ambassadors in London to sit as delegates, with Sir 
Edward himself presiding. He has told the story of what followed 
in his own book TwcnUj-fivc Years, and the details need not bo 

^ Vol. I, pp. 2C 1-277. 
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repeated liere. TIio Conference met early in December 1912 and 
continned its sittings at longer or shorter intervals until the following 
August, when the Second BaUcan War was over, and the immediate 
danger past. The chief trouble was to provide for Albania, where 
Turkish rule had been shattered and a dangerous vacuum created. 
Austria was resolved that Serbia should not have it ; Serbia, greatly 
inflated by her recent victory, put in large claims to the North and 
North-east of the Province. Montenegro, in the meantime, seized 
Scutari, and Austria, beheving her to be in collusion with Serbia, 
was determined that she should not keep it. Italy had interests in 
Southern Albania and in the question of the Islands which also 
came up. But the main problem was to keep Austria and Russia 
m Hue ; to prevent the former from refusmg reasonable concessions 
to Serbia and the latter from supporting Serbia in exorbitant claims. 
It was a long and difficult business requiring great sldll and patience, 
but the Conference served admirably its main purpose of keeping 
the Powers together until the storm blew over. By a mixture of 
suasion and compulsion Montenegro was mduced to give up Scutari, 
and Serbian demands were kept within bounds. All over Europe 
Sir Edward Grey was warmly praised for his patience and fairness, 
and not least by Germans whose Ambassador Lichnowsky had 
played a friendly and peaceable part. Nothing was permanently 
settled, and the German naval competition still clouded the situa- 
tion, but when the Ambassadors had held their last meeting all 
Europe heaved a sigh of rehef, and the prospect seemed brighter 
than at any time since the crisis of 1908. 

Asquith told the House of Commons while the Conference was at 
work that “ Great Britain had worked with a single-minded desne 
with Germany and thereby a mutual confidence had been inspired 
which he hoped would continue” (lOthMarch, 1913). The hope seemed 
to be justified during the next few months. Before the winter was 
over the Foreign Office had reached a settlement of the vexatious 
and interminable Bagdad Railway question with Germany, and the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lewis Harcourt,i -viras busily engaged in 
working out an agreement on the subject of the African colonies of 
the two countries with Baron Kuhlmann, the German Minister in 
London. This was ready for signature early in 1914, and was only 
not signed because the Germans objected to Sir Edward Grey’s 
stipulation that the assurance which he had given to Portugal, the 
ultimate destiny of whose Colonies if she ceased to hold them was 
part of the agreement, should be published simultaneously with 

^ The late Viscount Harcourt. 
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t tliat document. In tLe spring of 1914 it seemed as if every question 
^ of detail which, could have troubled the peace of Germany and 
Great Britain, if these two Powers stood alone, had been settled or 
was capable of settlement in a friendly spirit ; and for the great 
antagonisms arising out of the grouping of the Powers and their 
rivalries, the Concert of Europe had been revived and worked 
smoothly and unostentatiously to a peaceful conclusion in circum- 
stances which had seemed dangerously threatening to the general 
peace. In aU this the British Government had played a conspicuous 
and leading part which had earned it the warmest acknowledgments 
from all its neighbours in Europe. 

n 

Hopes rose as the diplomatic atmosphere seemed to be clearing, 
and at the beghming of 1914 the general opinion was that Europe 
was in a less dangerous condition than for many 5 ^ears past. Un- 
happily the great antagonisms persisted below the smface, and were 
even more dangerous when masked bj’^ the appearance of friendliness. 

The criticism of Asquith’s Government in its deahngs with foreign 
affairs during these years has been mainly after the event by critics 
who have had the advantage of knowing that war was coming on 
4th August, 1914, no sooner and no later. With the aid of this 
knowledge they have presented the case as a simple dilemma. The 
Government, they say, ought either to have converted the Entente 
into an AUiance, to have said firmly and clearly’- that they would 
fight on the side of France and Russia, and to have occupied the 
time in raising a conscript army and equipiung it "with aU that is 
needed by a great army on the Continental scale ; or they ought to 
have broken loose from the Franco-Russian entanglement and 
announced their intention of remaining neutral in any European 
war. There was no moment in the six 3 ’^ear 8 preceding the War in 
which the situation could have presented itself to Asquith’s Govern- 
ment in these simple terms. For the whole period the possibihtj'' 
of war was an increasing anxiety to aU membei’s of the Government 
and cspccialty to Asquith and Grey. First Bosnia -Herzegovina, 
then Agadir kept them on the raek for months at a stretch ; and 
nil the time the Gennans were adding to their fleet with intentions 
that had necessarilj' to bo construed in the fight of their challenging 
di]flomac 3 ^ In such circumstances it was evidentl^’^ impossible to 
return to the “ splendid isolation ” which Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowno thought too dangerous in 1901. No one proposed, no 
one dreamt of such a tiling. In an}’’ case such a return would liavo 
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left unsolved the question of British action in the event of the 1912-1914 
invasion of Belgium which was very likely to be an incident in any 
European war. 

But the other alternative was equally barred. There was a risk 
of war, but not a certainty of war, and to treat the risk as a certainty 
was to make it certain. If the construction of her fleet created a 
“ danger zone ” for Germany, there was a corresponding “ danger . 
zone ” for Great Britain. Great and sensational changes, such as the 
adoption of compulsory military service, could only have been pro- 
posed with any chance of carrying them tlirough if the Government 
had declared war to be inevitable, and must have placed the country 
in grave danger of having a war sprung upon it while the Army was 
in transition. Lord Haldane has left important testimony on this 
point : 

“ In the year 1912 the then Chief of the General StaS told me that he 
and the General Staff would like to investigate, as a purely military 
problem, the question whether we could or could not raise a great army. 

I thought this a reasonable inquiry and sanctioned and found money for it, 
only stipulating that they should consult the Administrative Staffs when 
assembling the materials for the investigation. The outcome was em- 
bodied in a report made to mo by Lord Nicholson, himself a soldier who 
had a strong desire for compulsory service and a large army. He reported, 
as a result of a prolonged and careful investigation, that, alike as regarded 
oificers and as regarded buildings and equipment, the conclusion of the 
General Staff was that it would be in a high degree xmwise to try, 
during a period of unrest on the Continent, to commence a new mili tary 
system. It could not be built up excepting after much imavoidable 
delay. We might at once experience a falling off in voluntary recruiting, 
and so become seriously weaker before we had a chance of becoming 
stronger. And the temptation to a foreign General Staff to make an 
early end of what it might insist of interpreting as preparation for 
aggression on ova part would be too strong to be risked. What we should 
get might prove to be a mob instead of an army. I quite agreed, and not 
the less because it was highly improbable that country would have 
looked at anything of the sort.”i 

What, then, remained ? Nothing but to make the sea defences of 
the Empire as far as possible impregnable ; to put the Army on a 
footing on which it could be rapidly mobilised and transported 
oversea ; to provide a well-organised auxiliary force which could 
be rapidly expanded ; to decide the parts to be played by the civil 
authorities, and the financial and economic measures which might 
be necessary on the outbreak of war ; and in the meantime, to 
work strenuously for peace, so that, if war came, a tmited people 
would recognise it as just and inevitable. This was the policy 

^ Before the War, pp. 174-176. 
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i whicli Foreign Office, War Office, and Admiralty steadily pursued 
under Asquith’s leadersliip during the six years before the War, and 
except on the hypothesis that war was certain and inevitable, there 
could have been no other. 

Asquith has himself described in detail the working of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence and the measures taken at the momen- 
tous Imperial Conference of 1909 to bring the Dominions into council 
with the Imperial Government on the question of Imperial Defence.^ 
These measures bore fruit in the quick rally of the Dominions and 
the avoidance of aU panic and confusion when the emergency came. 
It is of course true that the preparations of this country, as of most 
others, proved unequal to the enormous demands of the Great War, 
but it is also true that no British Government ever made so large 
an addition to naval and military strength in the same space of 
time or devoted itself so thoroughly and systematically to the organ- 
isation of its forces as Asquith’s Government between 1908 and 
1914. The hypothesis on which that Government acted was that 
of a partnership in which Great Britain would play the major part 
at sea, and her partners the major part on land, and no other was 
possible in the chcumstances. The great effort made subsequently 
need not blind us to the fact that she fulfilled all and more than aU 
that her aUies expected of her when the War broke out. 

Asquith has left his ovm comment on this matter in a reply to 
the observation by klr. Walter Page that “ if the English had raised 
an army in 1912 and made a lot of big guns, Austria would not have 
trampled Serbia to the earth” and “there would have been no 
war ” : 

“ ‘ Raising an Army ! ’ If such language means anj'thing it means that 
England (to keep the peace of the world), besides preserving at all costs 
her supremacy over the sea ; besides providing garrisons for India and 
many of her overseas x^ossessions ; besides maintaining an expeditionary 
force for immediate dispatch to any part of the globe ; and besides 
raismg, training and equipping a second lino army; the Territorials, for 
home defence, ought to have converted herseh into a military power on 
the Continental model. It is possible, and indeed xuobablo, that her 
material and personal resources would have been equal to the double 
strain. But the essential condition of any such change (as w'as shown 
to bo the case during the War, with the adoption of conscription) would 
have been that it was aupi)ortcd by the nation with practical unanimity. 
Was there anything in what had haxipcncd up to 1912, or appeared then 
in the remotest degree likely to happen, which could or ought to have 
induced the nation to execute a volte-face with a united front ? Everybody 
who lived in those times, and every historian who writes of them with 

^ Genesis oj the War, Gmplors XTS’-XW!. 
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adequate knowledge, will agree that there is only one answer to the 1912-1914 
question. Any Government which proposed it would have committed Age 60-61 
pohtical suicide. It would have split the Cabinet, split the House of 
Commons, split both political parties, and split the whole nation ; if 
indeed that can be described as a ‘split’ which would have been 
regarded as the vagary of a minority insignificant both in authority and 
in numbers.”^ 

The formidable expression of opinion which made the abolition of 
compulsory service peremptory as soon as the War was over lends 
additional point to this passage, and raises a strong presumption 
that objection to this kind of militarism in time of peace is a rooted 
sentiment in the British people with which all their Governments 
win have to reckon in the future as heretofore. 

\ 

m 

To Asquith, as he has made clear in The Genesis of the War, the 
main test of German policy during these years was the German fleet. 

He recognised that Germany’s right to build any fleet that she desired 
was formally and legally beyond challenge, but that it could not 
be exercised on the scale on which she was now exercising it with- 
out endangering our vital defences and therefore requiring counter- 
measures on our part. He would greatly have preferred that these 
measures should have been taken without public controversy — that 
“we should have held our tongues, even if we had to show our 
teeth,” as he once said to the present writer. But the enormous 
expenditure which they entailed had to be justified to a party 
which was naturally of a pacific disposition, and looked askance at 
the exhaustion on armaments of funds that it had ear-marked for 
social reform. To this party and to the country in general the 
necessity of each step had to be demonstrated by reference to the 
activities of the Germans which hypothetically at least had to be 
presented as hostile. The diflS.culty throughout, as in the “ military 
conversations,” was to draw the line between the hypothetical and 
the actual. The distinction was never clear to the military or naval 
mind, and was very easily blurred in the public mind. Germany 
could not come into the picture year after year as the Power whose 
naval ambitions required costly counter-efforts on our part without 
seeming to be “ the enemy ” ; and these counter-efforts and the 
reasons assigned for them could not become known in Germany 
without our seeming to be her enemy. 

Such, on both sides, was the position in the summer and autumn 

* Genesis of the War, pp* 138-139. 
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L4 of 1911, but Ministers had hoped that with the settlement of the 
Agadir question a new chapter would be opened. It was, therefore, 

. an extremely unpleasant surprise to them to learn before the end 
of the year that a new German Navy Law was pending. Tirpitz 
had drawn the characteristic conclusion that the rebuff of Agadir 
w^as due to the German weakness at sea, and he now urged that 
the right reply was to build more ships. This raised a serious ques- 
tion for Asquith and his colleagues who had prepared their naval 
estimates on the supposition that the German programme would 
remain unaltered, and now saw themselves under the necessity of 
adding at least £3,000,000 to the amount which they had intended 
to ask Parliament to vote. This on the morrow of what they had 
assured the country was a complete and satisfactory settlement of 
the controversies of the previous months. “ Nothing,” says Asquith, 
“ could be more absurd than to proclaim to the world that the two 
countries had arranged their other differences and were clasping 
the hands of friendship, while concurrently, they were quickening 
the pace and enlarging the scope of their naval competition.”^ He 
was clear that any opportunity which offered the slightest chance 
of avoiding this absurdity should be seized, and when it was conveyed 
to him in January 1912 that the German Government was ready 
for a discussion about its naval plans, he was more than willing. 

The suggestion came in a roundabout way which, before the 
affair w'as over, illustrated most of the disadvantages of unofficial 
diplomacy. At the end of January 1912, Sh Ernest Cassel visited 
Berlin armed with a memorandum prepared, according to Lord 
Haldane,“ by “ some influential members of the Cabinet ” and 
containing suggestions for the improvement of British-German rela- 
tions. Whether Asquith Imew of the memorandum or of Sir Ernest’s 
visit does not appear, but he was generally tolerant of well-meaning 
private efforts to influence events, if somewhat sceptical of their 
results. Sir Ernest saw Herr Ballin, and appears tlirough him to 
have established communications with the Kaiser who seemed to 
be friendly. The initial steps were hopeful, or looked hopeful from 
the British side,^ and Cassel brought back with liim a cordial invita- 
tion to the Government to send one of their members to confer 
with German klinisters in Berlin. This, Asquith reported to tho 
King, was issued “ with the approval, if not at the instance, of the 
ICaiser.” Tho Kaiser has printed a fantastic story in his Itcmohs^ 

^ Genans oj the War, p. OS. * Before the War, p. {55 nolo. 

® Tho qualification is nocossarj'’, for tlio Kaiser, nccortling to his own account, 
Guspcctod a trap from tho begimung — My Memoirs, Englisli translation, p. MO. 
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of what he supposes to have happened next in London. Ho paints 
a picture of Sir Edward Grey and Mi. Winston Churchill in envious 
competition for the honour of being appointed for this mission, and 
the Cabinet deciding that Mr. Churchill should not have it, and 
that Sir Edward should be reserved for the “ fireworks ” at the 
end, while the preliminary negotiations as far as the beginning 
of the fireworks ” were undertaken by someone who, like Lord 
Haldane, was in Grey’s and Asquith’s pocket. 

What really happened may be ascertained Horn Asquith’s Cabinet 
lettem to the King. The Cabinet understood from Casscl’s coni- 
mumcations that what the Emperor desired was that Sir Edward 
rey should pay a visit to Berlin — an idea which he had pursued 
mth omouB persistency for the past five yeara.i But they ivero 

hiinser’tte^B^ “ on *o Point than Sir Edward 

nv „ Secretary to go. ThL 



point Ministers were extr^i i . . ^ 

officially to what miffhf 1 • ^^^^otant to commit themselves 

Gorman Navy Bill But ^ demarche against the 

“had explained to the King, Haldane 

fie London Univerdtv Onn. — ^ character of Chairman of 

^ '^iurersity tommission f.n i , - 
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a lawyer. But he liked Haldane and had been his guest at a famous 
luncheon party in London in the previous year, and nothing could 
have exceeded the courtesy with which he now' received him in 
Berlin, albeit that (according to his own account),^ he was keenly 
on guard to prevent the affair developing into " a foreign assault 
upon our right of self-determination ” — the plea on which Germany 
had hitherto resisted all efforts to abate the naval competition. 
Lord Haldane has given his own account of what followed, ^ and it 
is corroborated on ah material points by Herr von Bethmann HoU- 
weg in his Befleciions, and in the Life of Ballin. Briefly it amounted 
to this, that_the Germans offered only a retardation of their 
programme, in return for a political agreement which would 
have detached us from the Entente and compelled us to observe a 
“ benevolent neutrality ” in the event of a war between Germany 
and France, or a war between the Triple and the Dual Alliances. 

Haldane returned to London on the 11th, bringing back with 
him both the draft of the new Naval Law (about which he had 
prudently refrained from .expressing any opinion) and the text of 
the proposed pohtical agreement together with the revisions which 
he had suggested to the German Chancellor. ]\Ir. Churchill sat up 
all night vdth his experts at the Admiralty examining the draft 
law, and on the 14th, reported to the Cabinet that it was much 
worse than they had been led to expect. Its most serious feature 
was, as Asquith reported to the Bang, not so much the addition of 
three new battleships, nor even the creation of a third battle squadron, 
but the increase of persomiel (under the heads of third squadron, 
torpedo destroyers and submarines) amounting by the year 1920 
to 16,000 fresh naval recruits. IMr. Churcliill was next asked to 
ascertain what Avould be the cost of the necessary additions to the 
British Navy, if the German programme were carried out, and a 
week later he produced a statement showing that the aggregate 
additional expenditure in the next five years woifld be £14,245,000, 
and nearly £12,000,000 on the favourable assumption that the 
retardation suggested as possible by Admiral Tirpitz were carried 
out. On this Asquith commented in liis report to the King : 

“ Those arc very serious figures, and it was felt by the Cabinet that to 
follow an exchange of pacific and friendly formulrc bj’^ the introduction 
in both countries of estimates showing a large and progressive increase 
in naval expenditure would justly bo regarded as an absurdity, if not 
a mockery. It would certainly give a great shock to public oiiinion in 
both Germany and Great Britain and would imdo the good effects which 
the recent lintcntc has produced.” 

^ 2Iy iilemoirs, p. 1-lS. 
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It was agreed by the Cabinot that Sir Edward Grey should see 
Comit Mettermch “ more or less informally, and in the company 
of Haldane, and point out to him the difBeulty ^^^hich these naval 
proposals put in tlie way of the rapprochement we so sinecrely 
desire, and the imj)ortance with a view to tlie attainment of our 
common object that thej'’ should bo reshaped in a form which will 
not call for a rii)Oste from this coimtiy.” 

The naval x^art of the affair was thus handed back to Germany, 
and for a month no more was licard of it. Then {14th March, 1912) 
Lord Haldane had what he termed a “ remarkable interview ” with 
Coimt Mettermch, wlio left on liim the impression that the German 
Chancellor had for the moment got the better of Admiral von 
Tirpitz, and that “ the German Government wore prcx)ared, if we 
could offer them an accexitable formula, not to press the provocative 
parts of the new Na^y law.” Again Asquith was more than willing, 
and the Cabinet set to work on the search for the acceptable formula. 
The original and unacceptable formula which Herr von Bethmann 
HoUweg had proposed to Haldane has akeady been published,^ but 
it must be repeated here : 

“ 1. The High Contracting Powers assure each other mutually of their 
desire for peace and friendship. 

2. They will not, either of them, make any combination or join any 
combination, which is directed against the other. They expressly declare 
that they are not bound by any such combination. 

3. If either of the High Contracting Parties become entangled in a war 
with one or more other Powers, the other of the High Contracting Parties 
will at least observe toward the Power so entangled a benevolent neutral- 
ity, and use its utmost endeavour for the localization of the conflict. 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding article has 
no application in so far as it may not be reconcflablo with existing 
agreements which the High Contracting Parties have akeady made. 
The making of new agreements which make it impossible for either of the 
Contracting Parties to observe neutrality toward the other beyond what 
is provided by the preceding limitaions is excluded in conformity with 
the provisions contained in Article 2.” 

The Cabinet now proposed to substitute the following : 

“ The High Contracting Parties assure each other mutually of thek 
desire for peace and friendship. England will neither make nor join in 
any unprovoked attack on Germany and pursue no aggressive policy 
towards her. Aggression on Germany is not the subject and forms no 
part of any treaty, understanding or combination to which England is 
now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an 
object.” 
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The Germans replied by proposing to add, '' England will there- 
fore observe at least a benevolent neutrality should war be forced 
upon Germany,” or, “ England will therefore as a matter of course 
remain neutral if war is forced upon Germany.” The acceptance 
of this would of course have been fatal to the Entente, which is no 
doubt what the Germans intended, but Asquith remarks that “ if 
there had been no Entente at aU Great Britain would have been 
bound, even in her own interests alone, to refuse it.” ^ It would, 
for instance, “ have precluded us from coming to the help of France 
should Germany on any pretext attack her and aim at gettiug 
possession of the Channel ports.” Neither then nor later was it 
possible to attach serious importance to a belligerent’s definition of 
a war as having been forced upon her.” Germany had never 
admitted that any war was other than “ forced upon her.” 

A last efiort was made to induce the German Government to say 
unequivocally what it meant and wanted, but this too was without 
result^ and at the end of the month of March the Naval Bill was 
introduced, as it stood, in the Reichstag. By this time the atmos- 
phere had again become heated, and a phrase used by Mr. Churchill 
in a speech at Glasgow (9th February) while Lord Haldane was in 
Germany had been caught up by the German press and stigmatised 
by the Emperor as a piece of arrogance demanding an apology. 
Air. Churchill had said that “ while the British navy is to us a 
necessity, the German navy is to them more in the natiue of a 
luxury. Our naval power involves British existence. It is exis- 
tence to us, it is expansion to them.” TSdiy these words should have 
given such violent offence is not even now clear, for they seem to 
express what is a mere platitude to the British reader. It has been 
suggested that the word has an implication which the English 
word “ luxmy ” has not ; in any case it played mto the hands of 
Tirpitz and the Emperor, who by this time had persuaded himself 
that the Haldane mission was “ a manceu\’Te conceived on a large 
scale for the solo purpose of hampering the development of the 
German fleet.” Asquith did not jom the hue and cry against IMr. 
Churcliill, whom he considered to have made “ a plain statement of 
an obvious truth,” even though the word “ luxury ” might not 
have been hapxMy chosen. But it was brought homo to him and 
the Cabinet that for the time being there was no advance along 
the road of mutual reduction, and that the best intended efforts on 
their part were liable to be misrepresented in Berlin as an arrogant 
invasion of German rights. 

> Cabinet letter to the King. 
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A year later (2Gtli March, 1913) Mr. Chiu’chill made an appeal 1912-1914 
for a “naval holiday,” i.c. a cessation of new construction for ^6° ®o-Gl 
twelve months, but this too evoked no response, and from that 
time onwards nothing remained but to frame British Naval Esti- 
mates in accordance with German construction, which brought them 
up in the last year before the War to £51,000,000, an increase of 
more than £18,000,000 since Sir Hemy CampbeU-Baimerman’s 
Government succeeded to office in 1905. 



CHAPTER XXXrV 


THE GATHERING STOmi—(ConH7ived) 

The Naval situation in 1912 — ^Tho new dispositions— Withdrawal from the Mediter- 
ranean and its consequences — decisive fact — ^Tlie Naval conversations and 
their limits — ^The Grey -Gambon letters — ^Legal and moral objections — ^Asquith’s 
view of British freedom — ^The price of neutrality — ^Naval Estimates in tho 
Cabinet — ^Another sharp contention — Asquith’s handling of his colleagues. 

J. A. S. 

Though the Erench Government was fully informed and professed 
to he benevolent, it had watched with some anxiety the negotiations 
following the Haldane hlission, and as soon as these were over, 
Asquith reported to the Cabinet (17th May, 1912) that their naval 
attach^ was pressing for an answer to his inquiry about possible 
naval co-operation in the event of war. It had become apparent, 
he told the King, “ that the whole Mediterranean situation must be 
re-surve 5 ^ed from the point of view both of policy and strateg 5 \” 
The situation which presented itself in the spring of 1912, and the 
measures taken to meet it have been described by IMr. ChirrchiU in 
a passage which may be reproduced here : 

“ The growth of the German Navy produced its inevitable conseqiiencos. 
The British Fleet for safety’s sake had to be concentrated in Home Waters. 
The first concentration had been made by Lord Fisher in 1904. This had 
effected the reduction of very large numbers of small old vessels which 
were scattered about the world ‘ showing the flag ’ and the formation 
in their place of stronger, better, more homogeneous squadrons at home. 
This measure was also a groat and wise economy of money. A few 
months later the British battleships were recalled from China. Tho more 
distant oceans had thus been abandoned. But now a further measure 
of concentration was required. We saw ourselves compelled to witlidraw 
the battleships from tho Jlcditerranean. Only by this measure could tho 
trained men be obtained to form tho Third Battle Squadron in full 
commission in Home Waters. It was decided b 3 ’’ the Cabinet that wc 
must still maintain a powerful force in the ^leditcrrancan, and ultimately', 
four battle cruisers and an armoured cruiser squadron were accordingly 
based on IMalta. It was further decided that a Dreadnought battle 
squadron should also bo developed in tho IMeditorrancan by the year 
I'.ilG equal in strength to that of tho growing Austrian battle fleet. Tlicso 
dcci'^ions were taken vith tho deliberate object of regaining our complete 
indciJondcnco, But the withdrawal — even if only’ for a few years — of 
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the battleships from the Mediterranean was a noteworthy event. It 
made us appear to be dependent upon the French fleet in those waters. 
The French also at the same time redisposed their forces. Under the 
growing pressm’e of German armaments Britain transferred her whole 
Battle Fleet to the North Sea, and France moved all her heavy ships 
into the Mediterranean. And the sense of mutual reliance grew swiftly 
between both navies.”^ 

These dispositions were the inevitable result of the German 
challenge, and it is strange, as hir. Churchill remarks, that Admiral 
Tirpitz should have congratulated himself on having “ended the 
English control ” in the Mediterranean while failing to perceive 
that his policy was havmg the effect which he most feared of driving 
French and British closer together. For the British Cabinet there 
was in the circumstances no choice, but the result was midoubtedly, 
as Asquith himself has said, to make France feel that “ she could 
calculate upon our vetoing any attack by sea upon her northern 
and western coasts, which were practically denuded of naval pro- 
tection by her concentration in the Mediterranean.”^ The Germans 
also realised this, as they proved by their offer in July 1914 to forgo 
attacks on the northern coasts of France, if Britain would remain 
neutral. Undoubtedly the making of these dispositions was of the 
highest importance, and if the final link in the chain of circumstance, 
policy and strategy which gradually bound Britain and France 
together is to be looked for at any particular point, it wiU be found 
here. But in Asquith’s view the defence of the northern coasts of 
France and the Channel ports against a German attack was a British 
interest which could in no case have been shirked, and though he 
was strong on the point that we should retain our freedom and 
exercise it in our own way, he accepted the implications of the 
new dispositions as a necessary part of the British policy which 
would have been imposed upon us whether we were under formal 
obligations to France or not. 

On all these points Asquith had a complete understanding with 
Sir Edward Grey and he had been over the ground so often arid so 
thoroughly in the Committee of Imperial Defence that his judgment 
was quick and decisive at the critical moments. But the course of 
events was exceedingly disturbing to those members of the Cabinet 
and especially Lord Loreburn and Lord Morley, who were con- 
stitutionally averse from all measures that looked like a preparation 
for war, and heard with uneasiness that naval were now being 
added to military conversations. Both Asquith and Grey assured 

1 World Crisis, 1911-1914, p. 111. “ Genesis of the War, p. 82, 
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them that nothing had been arranged between the soldiers and sailors 
which constituted a binding compact on Parliament or Government, 
but a natural desire was expressed that this should be put 
definitely on record. To this Asquith at once consented and Lord 
Grey has described the scene in the Cabinet of 21st November, 1912, 
when the letter to M. Gambon defining the position was drafted ; 

“ There was a demand that the fact of the military conversations 
being non-committal should be put into writing. I had the impression 
that some ^Ministers, who had not been members of the Committee of 
Defence, expected some demm to this, and were suspiciously surprised 
at the immediate assent to the proposal given by myself and Asquith. 
I had made it so plain to Gambon that the Government, must remain 
absolutely free and xmcommitted, that I anticiiDated no difficulty whatever 
in getting a satisfactory exchange of notes with him on behalf of ourselves 
and the French Government. I knew he xmderstood and accepted the 
position, and would make no difficulty ; and, if there had been any 
doubt raised, I was prepared to contend that the military conversations 
must stop and not be resumed till the condition of them was made clear. 
I therefore agreed, readily and at once, to the proposal that this condition 
should be put in writing. 

We proceeded to draft the letter in the Cabinet, and again I thought 
I was conscious of a little surprise that words unqualified and explicit 
were agreed to. The letter, as approved by the Cabinet, was signed and 
given by me to Gambon, and I received one in similar terms from him in 
exchange.”^ 

The letter itself and M. Gambon’s answer became familiar to the 
public in 1914, when they were included in the published British 
documents, but for convenience they may be printed here : 

Foreign Office, 

November 22nd, 1912. 

dear Ambassador, 

From time to time in recent years the French and British naval 
and military experts have consulted together. It has always been 
understood that such consultation does not restrict the freedom of cither 
Govenmicnt to decide at any future time whether or not to assist the other 
by armed force. We have agreed that consultation between exports is 
not, and ought not to be, regarded as an engagement that commits cither 
Government to action in a contingency that has not arisen and may never 
arise. The disposition, for instance, of the French and British fleets 
respectively at the jwesent moment is not based upon an engagement to 
co-operate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that if either Government had grave 
reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power it might become 
cs-^ential to know whether it could, in that event, depend upon the 
armed assistance of the otlier. 

^ Tu-cnUj-fiiX Yvars, 1, pp. 0i5-PS. 
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I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expeet an 
unprovoked attaek by a third Power, or something that threatened the 
general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together to prevent aggression and to preserve 
peace, and, if so, what measmes they would be prepared to take in 
common. If these measm’es involved action, the plans of the General 
Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, and the Governments 
would then decide what effect should be given to them. 

Yours, etc., 

E. Grey. 


French Embassy, 

London, 

Novenibar 2^rd, 1912. 

Dear Sir Edward, 

You reminded me in your letter of yesterday, November 22, that 
during the last few years the military and naval authorities of France and 
Great Britain had consulted with each other from time to time ; that it 
had always been understood that these consultations should not restrict 
the liberty of either Government to decide in the future whether they 
should lend each other the support of their armed forces ; that, on either 
side, these consultations between experts were not, and should not be, 
considered as engagements binding our Government to take action in 
certain eventualities ; that, however, I had remarked to you that, if one 
or other of the two Governments had grave reason to fear an improvoked 
attack on the part of a third Power, it would become essential to know 
whether it could count on the armed support of the other. 

Your letter answers that point, and I am authorised to state that, in 
the event of one of our two Governments having grave reasons to fear 
either an act of aggression from a third Power, or some event threatening 
the general peace, that Government would immediately examine with the 
other the question whether both Governments shoixld act together in 
order to prevent the act of aggression and preserve peace. If so, the two 
Governments would deliberate as to the measure which they would be 
prepared to take in common ; if those measures involved action, the two 
Governments would take into immediate consideration the plans of their 
General Staffs, and would then decide as to the effect to be given to 
those plans. 

Yours, etc., 

Paul Gambon. 

The circumstances in which these letters were exchanged dispose 
of the idea, which obtained currency in later years, that they and the 
naval dispositions which preceded them became known to the 
Cabinet as a whole for the first time in the crisis of July 1914. They 
were not only known -to the Cabinet, but actually instigated by it. 
It may be added, however, that these 'letters had in one respect 
exactly the opposite effect to that designed for them, for when the 
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news of them reached Germany, the inference was drawn that the 
Anglo-French Entente had been strengthened and prolonged A 


n 

It has been said in after years that the disclaimer of legal obli- 
gation contained in the Grey-Cambon correspondence was a pure 
formality which could have no weight against the binding nature 
of the facts. In a sense that is true, and, as has been shown above, 
Asquith was thoroughly alive to the responsibilities which his 
Government had incurred. Nevertheless he held the retention of 
freedom for the British Government and Parliament to be of real 
and vital importance. It was, as he saw it, a guarantee (1) that 
France and Russia would not embark on any policy to which the 
adliesion of the British people was doubtful, as conceivably they 
might have done if British support was assured in advance, and (2) 
even more important, that, if the British people were called upon to 
enter a war, they would do so on the decision of their own Parliament 
and Government, and not at the caU of foreign Governments pro- 
claiming a cas 2 is foederis. To a real believer in democratic and 
Parliamentary institutions him Asquith the distinction was vital, 
and if unity was obtained in the end, it was largely, in liis opinion, 
because the call to arms came from Parliament on the dehberato 
decision of the Cabinet that British interests and an acloiowledged 
British Treaty obligation required it. 

It is nevertheless beyond question that the events of these months 
were of vital importance in deciding what was to come. The failure 
of the Haldane Jlission and the refusal of the formula of neutralit}’-, 
which the Germans demanded, shut the door on any return to the 
policy of isolation. It is higlily probable that the Germans would 
have been willing to pay a higher price than any they had yet 
offered, if by doing so they could have secured the neutrality of 
Great Britain in a war between Germany and France, or between 
the Triple and Dual Alliances. The German documents show that 
even Tirpiiz was billing to strike a bargain on these tcims. But in 
Asquith’s opinion, which was shared by all his colleagues in 1912, 
their acceptance bj* a British Government must have meant the 

* ^00 Brandcnhitrg, Von Btsimrck Zum pp. 37G-377. Ilorr nmmlonlnirg 

inipt^ostn tlmt I\I. PoinennS procured thi.i oxchnupo of leftora to nllny liin nn.xiety 
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establisliment either by war or bj’' diplomacy of a German hegemony 
in Europe with Britain marlced dowm for future settlement, and 
left, meanwhile, without a friend in the world. A vivid memory of 
the horrors of the Great War has led some critics of pre-war diplo- 
macy to suggest that even this and any submission that it might 
have involved would have been j>referable to what followed, but this 
was not and could not have been the view of any British Govermnent 
m the year 1912. 


m 

In view of what has been related it is scarce!}’’ surprising that at 
the end of the year 1913 and the beginning of the year 1914, Naval 
Estimates should once more have become a subject of anxious 
debate in the Cabinet. This time the j^arts were largely reversed, 
and !Mr. Churchill who was one of the two leading economists in 
1909 was now, as Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, passionately demand- 
ing a large increase over the estimates of the previous year. Ho has 
himself given the details of what followed in his Wodd, Crisis^ and 
they need not be repeated here. The battle raged over oil fuel, gun 
calibre, increased speeds, and above all the four new battleships of 
the 1914-15 programme, the acceleration of which was said to be 
demanded both by German and Austrian activities and by the 
action of the Canadian Senate which had held up the promised 
Canadian contribution of three battleships. Once more Asquith 
saw himself faced with the familiar alternatives ; the Eirst Lord 
resigning with a procession of Sea-Lords folio-wing him, stalwart 
Radicals leaving the Government in protest against bloated arma- 
ments, the House of Commons in revolt, etc. 

The Admiralty set forth its case in a volume of eighty pages in 
which, says Mr. Churchill, “ we analysed minutely each vote and 
marshalled our reasons.” That exposed a wide flank to criticism 
and since among the critics was an ex-Eirst Lord who was “ versed 
in every detail of the problem and entitled to be exactly informed 
on every point,” the controversy was greatly prolonged and im- 
mensely technical. - Among its by-products was the “ economy ” 
which substituted a “ trial mobilisation ” for the usual naval 
manoeuvres, -with the happy and Providential result that the fleet, 
instead of being scattered on manoeuvres, was at its stations and 
instantly ready in the crisis of the following July. 

Asquith was early convinced that the chief part of the Eirst Lord’s 
demands would prove irresistible, when measured either by the 
1 World Crisis, 1911-1914, Chap. VIII, pp. 171-178. 
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standard whicli the Cabinet bad accepted for tbe fleet or by tbe 
activities of other Powers, and be devoted himself to securing peace 
on that basis. There was ample time before the naval estimates 
had to be presented to Parliament, and he achieved his object 
mainly by skilful adjournments when a crisis seemed to be imminent. 
At the beginning the gulf between hfr. Lloyd George and hlr. 
Churchill had seemed beyond bridging by any diplomacy, but it 
turned out that hir. Churchill had something in hand which he was 
prepared to give away, and that Mr. Lloyd George was open to 
persuasion. Nevertheless, there were moments when Asquith had 
quite seriously to face the possibility of a break-up and to consider 
what liis own course should be in that event. Has daily letters to 
his wife, who was spending some part of the winter under doctor’s 
orders in the South of France, contain Hvely comments on various 
phases of this affair : 


Asquith to Ms Wife. 

Jan. 6. Illingworth, Grey, Samuel, Seely, etc., full of maledictions of 
LI. G. and his heedless interview^ which had set all Europe by the ears, 
not to mention the party here. Winston is still in Paris and maintains 
a dignified and moody silence. 

Jan. 20. I find political affairs very much embrangled, as LI. G. and 
Winston are stfll poles apart over the Navy, and it looks ns if it might 
eventually come to breaking-point. If this were plainly inevitable 
sooner than have a smash-up and resignation, I should probably dissolve 
Parliament and run the risk of the election. I had a long tallc with Grey 
this morning (the only colleague I have yet seen) and he inclines to that 
view. But it is too soon to come to decisions, and as the expected rarely 
happens, the clouds may blow over. 

Jan. 21. Our Navy situation has been developing to-day, and not in 
a pacific fashion. I had a long talk with Crewe who stayed to lunch and 
was as iisual, wise and far-seeing. This afternoon I have been at a conclave 
of the malcontents, LI. G. was there, but Simon, Samuel, and of all people 
Beauchamp are far the most aggressive and most anti-Winston. I doubt 
increasingly whether the thing can be patched up ; it is curious what 
personal hostility Winston excites oven in the most unexpected quarters. 

Jan. 23. I think wo shall get througli om: little troubles over the Navy 
without much more ado — ^Ll. G. squeezing in one direction, and Winston 
in the other. Neither of them wants to go and in an odd sort of way they 
arc rcallj' fond of one another. Even small crises reveal people’s qualities. 
One of the men I think less of after this is X. 

Sunday, dan. 25. Our little crisis seems to bo molting away, for the 
moment at any rate, and the alternative of an election is not likcl}' to 

* In nn intemew with tho Daihj Chronicle on .Ini Janiinn', !\rr. Lloyd Goorgo hnd 
tlfplom! llio folly of cxpcnditxiro on nrinninonts, hnd fjointcdly refcmvl to tho 
rodKnntion of I.or<l Itnndolph Cliurchil! on tlio milijocL of economy, nnd cxprc' '''e<l 
the opinion that tho jirotpoctu of tho world were never moro pene'eful. 
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present itself, if at all, just now. One cannot say for certain till after the 
Cabinet on Tuesday, but both LI. G. and Winston are anxious for an 
accommodation. I had lunch oil Friday at the E.O. with B. Grc}”-, who 
had managed to sprain his ankle the night before. It was to meet the 
Greek P.M. Venizelos who is really a remarkable man. Winston, LI. G., 
J. Morley, etc. were there. 

Jan. 27. I got back hero j^estcrday afternoon, and have been immersed 
in busmess since. Haldane, LI. George, Winston and other visitors ; 
and all this afternoon tlie Cabinet where wo had a long discussion on 
Navy without coming to any definite conclusion. Wo go on again to- 
morrow morning when we ought to decide something one way or anotlicr. 
There was abundance of good temper, but also much plain speaking 
(or barking) on the part especially of three I call the beagles. In fact 
the divisions of thought and speech arc rather curious. So far I hold my 
tongue and listen, but I expect I shall have to take a fairly strong Ihio 
in the end. 

Jan. 29. We have had another Cabinet to-day about the Nav 3 ^ The 
leaders of the malcontents (Simon and Beauchamp) came to see me 
beforehand, to assure me of their loyalty, etc. — having made a strong 
appeal yesterday to the whole pack not to spht at such a time on such 
a point. There is no doubt that Winston tries them rather high ; to use 
his own phrase to-day he “ gyrates around the facts ” ; and in the 
House we shall have a devil of a time with our own people. 

In the end peace was restored, and having made sundry con- 
cessions Mr. Churchill got aU that was material in his programme 
“ thanks,” as he says, “ to the imwearying patience of the Prime 
hlinister, and to his solid, silent support.”^ The House of Commons 
accepted the result with comparative composure. 

^ World Crisis, I, 178. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
OX THE VERGE OE WAR 


Tlio raViidor o£ tiie Ajxhdviko Fr.irj: Forviin'.nd — Tli? rec-:>ru£ ci tlio Cabrne;?, 


I'lUV 


?:b-A\;ra£t 4ti 


J. A. S. 


Asqfith and liis coEeagxies vrere often reproaclied in after dars for 
^ not bavins foreseen tbe coinins of tear, and if it is meant that tbev 
did not expect var in Angnst 1914. tbe charge may be admitted. 
They bad at least three times^in tbe pievions eight years come np to 
the edge of tbe precipice : they bad lived &om year to year in an 
atmosphere of danger, and a large part of Asgnitb s otni time and 
thought had been given to the vrorkbig out in the Committee of 
Iinjverial Pefenee of the measures v-hich tvonid need to be taken, 
if var came. But in the first months of 1914. the Enrope.an situation 
seemed to bo less dangeions. and British and German relations 
easier than at almost any period in the previoris six years. The 
luxval question vras dormant : the Balkan quarrel had been settled 
for the time being by the Ambass.adors' Conference in 1913 : the 
Xoreeco question had coascvi to trouble: a comprehensive sett!eme:tt 
between Britain and Germany of outstanding Colonivil and Asiatic 
questions, including the B.'.gdr.d railway, only awaited German 
signature. It is true that exaggerated reports of " Xaval Conversa- 
tions *' with Russia had c.ansed more misclnef than was realised at 
the time, but the King's visit to Paris in April had seetned to pass oil 
without rutniiig German susceptibilities and the ixiendly Liclmowska* 
■who was now German Ambassa.dor in Lottdon vats on the best of 
terms with London Society and ail parties in the State. 

The murvicr of the Archduke Franr Ferdinand and his vdfe ,at 
Serajevo on -Sth June, ca.used the same emotions in tins country 
as elsewhere — ^liorror. ir.dirnation. sxunpatfiy with the Austrian 
tvople a.nvi their aged Emt'oror. Britis'h Governments had not in 
the p''st been tender to Serbian regicides, and no one in this countra* 
dreamt of amy interference vith lite course of ya-tioe. The furiem 
c.amra’gn rcain«t Serlda which vv.s started in tlve AU':ro-Huuga.r.an 
prt^s at the end cf June caused seme atixiety, but it seemed not 
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unnatural in tlio circumstances ; and since the Serbian Government ioi4 
joined in the condemnation of the outrage and declared its willing- 
ness to submit to trial any of its subjects who might be implicated, 
it was hoped that the issue would bo the simple one of crime and 
j)\mishment. The British Government, like the French and Russian, 
was miaware of the heated incitements to go all lengths agamst 
Serbia^ — since revealed in the Kautsky documents — ^^vhich were 
passmg from the Emperor William to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and Sfr Edward Grej’' was willing, if the need arose, to jday 
agam the part which ho had played in the previous year, of persuad- 
ing Russia to consent to any reasonable satisfaction which Austria 
might demand from Serbia. 


n 

Whole volumes have been mitten on the liistory of the last days 
before the War, and Asquith has made his ovm contributions in liis 
Memories and Bejleciions and his Genesis of the Tfar. It remains in 
this book to elucidate the action of the Cabinet over which he 
presided as Prime Mnister during the critical days. 

Late in the afternoon of 23rd July, the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia was presented at Belgrade, and on the following morning 
was communicated to Sir Edward Grey, who, like the rest of the 
world, judged it to be “ unexpectedly severe, harsher in tone and 
more humiliating in its terms than any communication of which we 
had recollection addressed by one independent Government to 
another. On the same day the Buckingham Palace Conference 
on the Irish question held its last meeting, and the Government 
foimd itself faced with the imminent possibihty of serious dis- 
turbances, if not civil war in Ireland, in consequence of its failure. 
The Cabinet met the following morning (26th July) and later in the 
day Asquith reported to the King ; 

Asquith to the King. 

10 Downikg Street, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

July 25th, 1914. 

Mr. Asquith with his humble duty to Your Majesty has the honour to 
report that the Cabinet met yesterday afternoon. 

The situation created by the failure of the Irish Conference was carefully 
surveyed, and it was resolved to proceed with the Amending Bill early 
next week, Tuesday being the day alternatively fixed. The Government 

^ Twenty-five Years, I, p. 310. 
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■«all propose the restoration of county options, but -with the omission of 
automatic inclusion after a term of years, and the substitution of a fresh 
poAver of option, as suggested by Sir E. Grey at the Conference. 

Sir E. Grey reported the terms and general effect of the ultimatum 
delivered by Austria to Servia — ^the gravest event for many years past 
in European politics ; as it may be the prelude to a var in vdiich at 
least four of the great Po’svers might be involved. Sir E. Grey vras to 
suggest to Prince Lichnowsky yesterday evening the possibility of a 
me^atmg group — consisting of England, German}’’, France and Italy — 
offering its offices in the interests of peace. 

By the evening of the 24th, Sir Edward Grey had proposed media- 
tion by the four disinterested Powers — Germany, France, Italy 
and Great Britain — and urged Serbia to be as coneiliatory as 
possible, in the meantime, in spite of the harsh terms of the 
ultimatum. 

Sir Edward Grey has explained that having launched this proposal 
on the 24th, he held his hand on the 25th, in the belief that it would 
be more lUcely to succeed, if this time some other Power took the 
initiative. But the Austrian ultimatum was ruiming out, and 
since no other Power had moved, he made the definite proposal of 
a Conference of the disinterested Powers on behalf of the British 
Government on the following day, Sunday, 26th July. On the same 
day Austria mobilised against Serbia, having rejected the all but 
complete submission of the Serbian reply, and j\Ir. Churchill gave 
orders that the British fleet which was concentrated at Portland 
should not disperse. ^ The Cabinet met the next afternoon but tho 
Irish strain is still mingled with tho European in the record : 

Asquith to ihc King. 

10 Dowxixg Struet, 
WinxEirALE, S.W. 

Jnhj 2m, 1914. 

IMr. Asquith, with his humble duty, has the honour to report to Your 
Uajesty that the Cabinet held a short meeting yesterday afternoon. 

O'he first topic for discussion was tlio lamentable iucidonl. which 
occurred in Dublin on Sunday. Tho whole of the facts, so far as known, 
was carefully reviewed, with the result that tho Cabinet approved of Iho 
suspension of Jlr. Hnrrcl, and of u full inquiry in the whole matter, which 
was debated with some acrimony later in the evening in tho House. 

Tho main subject of consideration was the situation in the Near East. 
Sir E. Grey reported conversations with Count i^Ionsdorff, who stated 
that Austria regarded the Servian reply ns in effect n non-acceptance of 

' Tor this year a *’ Irinl n\olnli<’ntion ” tie.fl l)een (for ren^onH of 

economy) for tlm usunt Xavnl mnno-uvre i, nmi it tiiid the fori unnto thoui;h xindc:’!Ki!''<i 
effect of bringing tho ftocl togotlior nt thb critics! moment. 
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her conditions ; and with Prince Lichnowslcy, whom he urged to press 1014 
upon the German Government the importance of persuading Austria ^6° 01 
to take a more favourable view of the Servian note. 

Austria has given assurances that she will not in any event annex 
Servian territory, but this will not satisfy Russia. 

Sir E. Grey further explained his proposal for a Conference d quatre 
of the less interested Powers in London. Prance would agree, and 
possibly Italy, but Germany’s adhesion is more than doubtful. 

So far as the country is concerned, the position may be thus described. 
Germany says to us, “ If you will say at St. Petersburg that in no con- 
ditions will you come in and help, Russia will draw back and there will 
be no war.” On the other hand, Russia says to us, “ If you won’t say 
you are ready to side with us now, your friendship is valueless, and wo 
shall act on that assumption in the future.” 

It was agreed to consider at the next Cabinet our precise obligations 
in regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 

The action of the Pirst Lord in postponing the dispersal of the First 
and Second Fleets was approved. 

Prom this time onwards there were Cabinets daily and often 
twice a day, but Asquith was now in constant oral communication 
with the King, and there are only four written records ; 

Asquith to the King. 

10 Downino Steeet, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

July doth, 1914. 

Mr. Asquith, with his hmnble duty to Your Majesty, has the honour to 
report that the meeting of the Cabinet yesterday was mainly occupied 
with the diplomatic situation. 

At the moment the best hope of peace appeared to lie in the communi- 
cations which the German Chancellor was making at Vieima. 

The Cabinet carefully reviewed the obligations of this country in regard 
to the neutrality, arising out of the two Treaties of April 1839, and action 
which was taken by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in August 1870. 

It is a doubtful point how far a single guaranteeing State is bound 
under the Treaty of 1839 to maintain Belgian neutrality if the remainder 
abstain or refuse. 

The Cabinet eonsider that the matter if it arises will be rather one of 
policy than of legal obligation. 

After much discussion it was agreed that Sir E. Grey should be author- 
ised to inform the German and French Ambassadors that at this stage 
we were unable to pledge ourselves in advance, either xmder all conditions 
to stand aside, or in any conditions to join in. 

Mr. Churchill described the Naval steps which had already been taken, 
and it was resolved that the “ precautionary stage ” had now arrived, 
and the “ warning telegram ” should now be sent. This was done 
immediately after the rising of the Cabinet, i.e. shortly before 2 p.m. 
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Lord Or ewe io the King. 

' 10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

August 2nd, 1914. 

Lord Crewe presents his humble duty to Yom ]\Iajesty, and has the 
honour on behalf of the Prime Mnister to submit the report of the 
Cabinet held at 6-30 this evening. 

Sir Edward Grey gave an account of his conversation with Monsieur 
Cambon, to whom he gave the message of which Lord Crewe informed 
Your ]\Iajesty this afternoon, adding a further statement of the reasons 
whieh at the present jvmcture make it impossible for Your Majesty’s 
Government to send our military force out of the cotmtry, without 
pledging themselves either way for the future. 

The precise form of the statement to be made in Parliament to-morrow 
was not freely discussed, as Your Majesty’s IMinisters will meet again 
to-morrow morning. It was agreed, however, that no communication 
as regards restrictions on the employment of the German Fleet should 
be made to Germany beforehand, and that when the announcement is 
made it would be clear that the practical protection of the French coasts 
that would be involved is not only a recognition of our friendship with 
France, but is also imperatively required to preserve British interests. 

As regards Belgium, it was agreed, without any attempts to state 
a formula, that it should bo made evident that a substantial violation 
of the neutrality of that country would place us in the situation contem- 
plated as possible by ^Ir. Gladstone in 1870, when intcrfcrcnco vdth 
Belgian independence was held to compel us to take action. 

Some discussion took place at the close with reference to possible 
assurance by Your l\rajcsty’s Government of certain consignments of 
wheat in America against war risks, but no action was decided on. 

Asquith io the King. 

House of Comjions, 

August 3rd, 1914. 

IMr. Asquith with his humble duty to Your Majesty has the honour to 
report that the Cabinet met to-day. 

Its time was exclusively occupied with a consideration of the diplo- 
matic .situation and of the statement to bo made in the afternoon in the 
1 1011*^0 of Commons by Sir E. Grey. That statement presents, exactly 
and exhaustively, the case pul forward by the Government, as the result 
of the full and anxious Cabinet consultations of the last three day.s. 

At a later meeting of the Cabinet Sir E. Grey comnmnicated to his 
colleagues the telegram from Bru.«scl.s to the Belgian Jlinister hero which 
summarises the German ultimatum. 

l^Ir. Asquith regrets to say that four of his colleagues — Tx)rd Morley, 
Sir .1. Simon, Lord llcauchatup and Mr. Burn.s — have tendered their 
resignation. He iiopes that some of them may be induced to reconsider 
their pout ion. 
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Lord Crewe io the King. 

10 Do^VNING Street, 
Whitehall, SW. 

August 3rd, 1914. 


1914 
Age 61 


. Lord Crewe presents his humble duty to Your Majesty, and has the 
honour to state on behalf of the Prime Minister that at the Cabinet 
held this morning a general discussion took place on the Parliamentary 
situation and the immediate steps necessary in view of the financial 
measures now proposed, and of the calling out of the Reserves, The 
details were not of a character to make it necessary for Lord Crewe to 
submit an oral report to Your Majesty to-day, but Your Majesty should 
be informed that although Lord Morley did not attend the Cabinet, and 
it is feared that he adheres to his determination to resign his office in 
Your Majesty’s service, Lord Beauchamp and the Attorney General were 
present, and it is hoped that the somewhat altered circumstances have 
caused them to reconsider the opinion which they entertained yesterday 


To these records may now be added Asquith’s own Contemporary 
Notes (already published in his Memories and Rejections which 
carry up to the morning Cabinet of 2nd August : 

July 26. No one can say what is going to happen in the East of Europe. 
The news this morning is that Servia has capitulated on the main point, 
but it is very doubtful if any reservation will be accepted by Austria. 
The curious thing is that on many, if not most, of the points Austria has 
a good and Servia a very bad case, but the Austrians are quite the stupidest 
people in Europe, There is a brutality about their mode of procedure 
which will make most people think that this is a case of a big Power 
wantonly bullying a little one. Anyhow, it is the most dangerous situation 
of the last forty years. It may incidentally have the effect of throwing 
into the background the lurid pictures of civil war in Ulster. 

July 29. The Am ending Bill and the whole Irish business are, of 
course, put into the shade by the coming war, for it now seems as if 
nothing but a miracle could avert it. After dinner I went across to E. 
Grey and sat with him and Haldane till 1 a.m., talking over the situation 
and trying to discover bridges and outlets. It is one of the ironies of the 
case that we, being the only Power who has made so much as a con- 
structive suggestion in the direction of peace, are blamed by both Russia 
and Germany for causing the outbreak of war. 

_ July 30. We had another turn of the kaleidoscope to-day. I was 
sitting in the Cabinet room with a map of Ulster and a lot of statistics 
about populations and religions, endeavouring to get into something like 
shape my speech on the Amending Bill, when a telephone message came 
from Bonar Law to ask me to go and see him and Carson at his Kensington 
abode. He had sent his motor which I boarded, and in due time arrived 
at my destination. I formd the two gentlemen there, and Bonar Law 
proceeded to propose in the interests of the international situation that 
we should postpone for the time being the second reading of the Amending 

1 11, 5 - 9 . 
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Bill. He thought that to advertise our domestic dissensions at this moment 
61 TTOuld weaken oiir influence in the world for peace. Carson said that at 
first he had thought it impossible to agree, as it would strain still further 
the well-known and much tried patience of his Ulstermen, but he had 
come to see that it was now a patriotic duty. I, of course, welcomed this 
attitude, but said I would consult my colleagues before giving a definite 
answer. When I got back I saw Lloyd George and Grey, and we agreed 
that it was right to close with the offer. Redmond, whom I saw afterwards, 
thought it an excellent chance of putting off the Amending Bill. Tlie 
City, which is in a terrible state of depression and paralysis, is for the 
time bemg all against English intervention. The prospect is .very black. 

July 31. We had a Cabinet at 11 and a very interesting discussion, 
especially about the neutrality of Belgium and the point upon which 
everything will ultimately turn — are we to go in or stand aside ? Of 
course everybody longs to stand aside, but I need not say that France, 
through Cambon, is pressing strongly for a reassuring declaration. 

- Edward Grey had an interview with him this afternoon, which he told me 
was rather painful. He had, of course, to tell Cambon, for we are under 
no obligation, that we coxild give no pledges and that our actions must 
depend upon the course of events, including the Belgian question and the 
direction of public opinion here. 

August 1. HTien most of them had left. Sir W. Tyrrell arrived with 
a long message from Berlin to the effect that the German Ambassador’s 
efforts for peace had been suddenl 5 ’- arrested and frustrated by the Tsar’s 
decree for a complete Russian mobilization. We all set to work, Tyrrell, 
Bongie,^ Drummond and myself, to draft a direct personal appeal from 
the King to the Tsar, I^Tien we had settled it I called a taxi, and, in 
company with Tyrrell, drove to Buckingham Palace at about 1.30 a.m. 
The King was hauled out of bed, and one of my strangest experiences was 
sitting with him, clad in a dressing gown, while I read the message and the 
proposed answer. 

There was really no fresh news this morning. Lloyd George, all for 
peace, is more sensible and statesmanlike for keeping the position still 
open. Grey declares that if an out-and-out and uncompromising policy 
of non-intervention at all costs is adopted, he will go. Winston very 
bellico.se and demanding immediate mobilization. The main controversy 
pivots upon Belgium and its ncutrnlit 3 \ Wc parted in fairly amicable 
mood, and arc to sit again at 11 to-morrow, Sunday. I am still not quite 
hopeless about peace, though far from hopeful, but if it comes to war, 

I feel sure wc shall have a .split in the Cabinet. Of course if Grey went 
I should go and the whole thing would break up. On the other hand, we 
may have to contemplate, with such equanimity as wc can command, 
the loss of Jlorlcy and possibly, though 1 do not think it, of Simon. 

August 2. Things are iwctty black. Germany is now in active war 
with both Russia and France, and the Germans liave violated the neutral- 
ity of Luxembourg. Wo are waiting to know whether thc\' arc going to 
do the same with Belgium. I had a visit at breakfast from Lichnow.Hky, 
who was vciy emotionni and implored mo not to side with France. He said 
that Germany, with her army cut in two between France and Kus.^ia, 

^ Sir Mnurico Boulmin Cortor, Lord O-'ctortl’a private ivcrotarj-. 
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•was far more likclj’’ to bo crushed than Franco. Ho ^rns very agitated, 1914 
X)oor man, and vox^t, I told liim that wo liad no desire to intervono, and 01 
that it rested largely -with German}’- to malco intervcnl-ion imx')OHsiblo 
if she would (1) not invade Belgium, and (2) not send her fleet into the 
Channel to attaek the unprotected north coast of France. Ho was 
bitter about the policy of his Government in not restraining Austria and 
seemed quite heart-broken. 

Then wo had a long Cabinet from 11 till nearly two, wliich vciy soon 
revealed that we are on the brink of a sx^Iit. We agreed at last with some 
difliculty that Grey should be authorised to tell Cambon that our fleet 
would not allow the German fleet to make the Cliannel a base of liostilo 
operations. John Burns at once resigned, but Avas persuaded to hold on 
at any rate till the evening when aa’C meet again. Tliorc is a strong 
X^arty against aiy land of intervention in any event. Grey, of course, 

•will never consent to this, and I shall not separate myself from him. 

Ci’ewe, IMcKenna and Samuel are a moderating intermediate body. 

Bonar Law vTites that the Opposition Avill back us up in any measure 
we may take for the support of Franco and Russia. I suppose a good 
number of om: own party in the House of Commons are for absolute 
non-interference. It will bo a shocking thing if at such a moment vro 
break up. 

Happily I am quite clear in my mind as to wliat is right and VTong. 

(1) We have no obh'gation of any kind cither to France or Russia to give 
them military or naval help. (2) The dispatch of the Expeditionary 
Force to help France at this moment is out of the question and would 
serve no object. (3) We must not forget the ties created by our long- 
standing and intimate friendship with France. (4) It is against British 
interests that France should be wiped out as a Great PoAver. (6) We 
cannot allow Germany to use the Channel ns a hostile base. (6) We have 
obbgations to Belgimu to prevent it being utilized and absorbed by 
Germany. 
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THE ENTRY INTO WAR 


The common ground in the Cabinet — ^The limits of non-intervention — ^Tho question 
of Belgium — ^Policy or legal obligation ? A question to Franco and Germany — 
Tlie Germans marching on Belgium — Sunday, August 2, the decisive day — 
The German Fleet and the English Channel — ^The Assurance to France — 
Resignation of Lord Slorley and IMr. John Bums — ^Attitude of the Belgian 
Government — ^Meeting of the Peace Group of Jlinisters — ^Tlio Uiuonist assurance 
— ^The “ Substantial Violation ” and the Belgian decision to resist — ^Rally of 
the Cabinet — Sir Edward Grey’s speech — ^Tho all-but imanimous decision. 

J. A. S. 

Asquith’s oivn records and other contomporary documents have 
been printed without comment in the previous chapter, but with 
their aid and the help of surviving witnesses, an effort may now be 
made to trace the course of events and the action of individuals 
within the Cabinet. 

The history of the diplomacy of those daj’^s has often been told 
and cannot be repeated here, but certain landmarks must be borne 
in mind. The Austro-Serbian quarrel developed rapidly to embrace 
all the Powers. On Tuesday, 28th July, Austria declared war on 
Serbia and proceeded at once to bombard Belgrade and invade the 
country. On Thursday, 30th July, Russia rei)lied by a partial 
mobilisation which was extended at midnight the same day to the 
whole Arm 3 ^ Austria about the same time proceeded to complete 
her mobilisation, but in spite of these militarj' measures negotiations 
styi continued. On Eriday, 31st Julj’, the Germans issued a pro- 
clamation of Kricgsgefalir (war danger) which was followed quickly 
153’’ mobilisation, and at midnight on the 31st, presented an ulti- 
matum to Russia. On Saturda 3 % l.st August, the French mobilised, 
and on the morning of Sunday, 2nd August, the Germans began 
their offensive with the occupation of lAixcmbourg, which clearl}* 
indicated their intention of invading Belgium. On ISIonday, 3rd 
August, Gcrmnn 3 ' declared war upon France. 

In the earlier Cabinets no question arose which could divide 
Jylinistcrs. The 3 ' were unanimous in approving the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s efforts to keep peace ; thcN* agreed Avithout difficulty {3“th 
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another hypothesis, which had run through all the military con- 
versations and provisional arrangements of previous years, viz. that 
in attacking France, Germany would violate the neutrality of 
Belgium ; and the Cabinet letter of 30th July (Thursday) records 
that on the previous day klinisters *' reviewed the obhgation of this 
country in regard to the neutrality (of Luxembourg and Belgium) 
arising out of the two Treaties of April, 1839, and the action which 
was taken by kir. Gladstone’s Government in August, 1870 ” ; and 
concluded that it was “ a doubtful point how far a single guarantee- 
ing State is bound under the Treaty of 1839 to maintain Belgian 
neutrality if the remainder abstains or refuses.” The Cabinet, 
therefore, at this stage considered that “ the matter, if it arose, 
would be rather one of policy than of legal obligation,” a view which, 
as Lord Grey has recorded, was modified after further consideration 
of the legal aspects of the case. On the following day (Friday, 31st 
Julj^) Grey addi’essed a request to the French and German Govern- 
ments asking each for an assmunce that it would respect the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, so long as no other Power violated it. France, to 
whom the question had been put only as a matter of form, of course 
agreed,^ but the German answer was both evasive and ominous." 
In the meantime Russia, Austria, and Germany had mobilised 
(July 30th and 31st) and on Saturday, 1st August, Germany declared 
war on Russia, an act which automatically made France her enemy ; 
and, according to the information wliich now came to the Govern- 
ment, it was highly probable that she intended to march on France 
through Belgium. 

The legal argument on the Belgian question has been set out 
by Lord Grey,® and its details need not bo repeated. Though 
bringing mto stronger and stronger relief the binding character of 

* Dispatch from Sir Francis Berlio to Sir Edward Grey : " French Government 
nro resolved to respect tho neutrality of Belgium, and it would only ho in tho event 
of Bomo other Power violating that neutrality that Franco might find horself under 
tho necessity, in order to assure dofonco of her own security, to net otherwise. This 
nssurnneo has been given Eovernl times. President of tho itepublio spoke of it to tho 
King of tho Belgians, and tho French Minister nt Bnissols has Bpontaneously renewed 
tho nKsurnneo to tho Belgian Minister for Foreign AfTnira to-day.” White Paper, ISS. 

* Dispatch from Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward Grey (31st July) ; " I !mvo 
seen Secretary of State who infonns mo that ho must consult tho Einporor and the 
Clmncollor before l»o can jiossibly answer. I gathered from what ho paid that ho 
thought any reply they might give could not hut di'-'clo'^o a certain amount of tlioir 
plan of campaign in tho event of war ommine, and ho was therefore very doubtful 
whether they would return any answer at all. His flxccllcney, novortholiv, took 
note of your request. 

It appears from what ho said tho Gorman Government consider that cortnm 
hostile acts have already been committed by Belgium. .tVs nn instanc« of lhi‘!. ho 
nl!oge<l that a consignment of com destine*! for Germany had been placed under an 
embargo already." British Documents XI, pp. l’31-23r>. 

* Tnxr.lij-fn'i Years, II, p. 3 ei sc'j. 
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tlie guarantee of Belgian neutrality, it offered a certain foothold to 
those who ui’ged that action was not obligatory on one of the guar- 
antors, if the others defaulted, and the argument went backwards 
and forwards on that ground on 31st July and 1st August. Belgium 
now overlapiDed the general issue but up to this point it was still 
only a hypothesis that the Germans would invade Belgium. On the 
Smiday morning (2nd August) the news came that they had invaded 
Luxembom'g, and there was no longer any reasonable doubt that they 
intended to march on Ei’ance through Belgium. 

/ 

n 

Sunday, 2nd August, was thus the decisive day for the British 
Cabinet. The hypothesis was now a staring reality, and it was 
clear to Asquith that the Government must make up its mind 
before the day was out. His OAvn mind was affead}’^ made up that 
he would act in the end with Sir Edward Grey against the strong 
party which up to that time had opposed mtervention of any kind, 
but he was resolved not to force the issue, so long as there was a' 
chance of bringing the Cabmet together on the Belgian, if not on 
the more general, ground. This was aU but achieved before the 
Sunday was out, and German action now did what xnobably nothing 
else could have done. 

The Cabinet met twice on this Sunday, once in the morning, and 
again at 6-30 in the evening. At the morning meeting. Ministers 
agreed, with two dissentients. Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns, to 
authorize Sir Edward Grey to tell the Erench Ambassador that we 
should not permit the German fleet to make the Channel a base 
of hostile operations. Mr. Burns, as Asquith records, at once tendered 
his resignation, but was induced to withhold it until the evening 
sitting. When the Cabinet met again at 6-30, Sir Edward reported 
that he had given this assurance to M. Gambon, whereupon Mr. 
Burns resigned, but Lord Morley agreed to sleep on it.” Lord 
Morley did not attend another meeting, and to a final appeal which 
Asquith made to him the following day, he answered that poignant 
to him as was “ the idea of severing affectionate associations ” he 
could not conceal from himself that “ we — and the leading men 
in the Cabinet — do not mean the same thing in the foreign policy 
of the moment,” 

For the other dissentients Belgium proved in the end to be the 
deciding factor, but there was stiU a doubt which weighed heavily 
with some of them. Would Belgium resist or would she, hke 
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Luxembourg, submit after registering ber protest uutb the Fo'wei's ? 

’ In the latter event we could not, they argued, be more Belgian than 
the Belgians or compel them to submit to the horrors which forcible 
resistance would inflict on them, for our convenience or that of 
France and Russia. To force her to yield her territory as the battle- 
ground of the European Armageddon would be a crime, and the 
more so as we were not in a position to offer her the immediate 
succour which she would need, if she decided to resist. The Peace 
group were strong on the point that a “ simple traverse ” of a 
corner of Belgium by German troops would not be a cause of British 
intervention, and until the Sunday evening, they were fortified in 
this attitude by the reply which the Belgian Government made to 
the French offer of support : 

“ We are sincerely grateful to the French Government for offering event- 
ual support. In the actual circumstances, however, we do not propose 
to appeal to the guarantee of the Powers. Belgian Government will 
decide later on the action they may think it necessary to takc.”^ 

Lord Morley has related how after the morning Cabinet on this 
day a group of Slinisters met at Lord Beauchami)’s house, and Avero 
“ pretty stahvart ” against being dinwn in to what they still regarded 
as a “ Russian or Central European quarrel.” Lord IMorley’s memory 
of what took place on this occasion differs in some respects from that 
of others who were present, and he appears to have misunderstood 
the attitude of one or two who took part in it." But up to this 
point there was beyond doubt still an influential gi’oui) which was 
very far from convinced that war, even on the Belgian issue, was 
a necessity. 

On the Sunday morning Ascpiith had in Ins possession the letter 
from the Opposition leaders in which they promised their siqiport 
to the Government in resisting German aggression. Tin's was no 
doubt a valuable assurance, since up to this point the expressions 
of doubt and anxiety had by no means been confined to memfiem 
of the Liberal Party. Li the previous week IMr. Bonar Law had 
told Lord Grey he doubted whether the rank and file of the Unionist 
Party would be “ unanimous or overwJiclmingly in favour of ^var ” 

' Thifl reply, it nppoarod aftorvrnrtlp, wnn duo to tlio dosiro of tlio Bf'Urinn Govern- 
niont not to pivo tho German^ the hUcldc.-it oxou'''' for Allcpinp that they thom-elve* 
iind dfpnriod from neutrality hy taking with Franco Gonnnny had 

cntonxl Belgian torritorj'. 

* Mcmoraivlum on Ito^ignation, pp. It-lS. The Miniidotr- who-o name*’! Lord 
Morley mentions wore lK)rvi Boanchainp, Sir John Sinunt. Mr. Lloyti (h-or/e, Mr. 
Harcourt, Jlr. llcrhcrt Sainucl, Mr. rca'-e, Mr. Mclvinnon Vi'ockI, Mr. Buri'-itnnn f.n't 
Iiinv'Olf. 
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mJess Belgian nciiiralit'y wore iiivaclccl,^ and nowlioro had there 
been greater alarm at the threat of war than in banking and 
financial circles of the conservative City of London. Bnt for the 
jDarticular task which Asquith now had in hand — that of resolving 
the doubts of his Liberal and Radical colleagues— such a coinmiinica- 
tion could scarcely weigh much in the scales, and it i)laycd no great 
part in the discussions of this day. 


ni 

All through Sunday, 2nd August, the Germans were marching, 
and by G.30 in the evening, Avhen the Cabinet met again, it was 
quite certain that the}- were about to invade Belgium, and almost 
certain that the Belgians would resist. After Sir Edward Grey had 
reported the result of the communication to M. Gambon which had 
been authorised at the morning sitting, the Belgian question was 
taken up once more and for the last time, and after “heavy 
wrestling ” it was agreed, as Lord Crewe reported to the Bang, 
“ that it should be made evident that a substantial violation of the 
neutrality of that countr}’’ would place us in the situation contem- 
plated as possible by Gladstone in 1870 when interference with 
Belgian independence was held to compel us to take action.” 

There were stiU loopholes. It might still be argued that the 
violation was not “ substantial,” or that it did not interfere vith 
Belgian independence, and several Blinisters still clutched at these 
possibilities on the Smiday evening after the Cabinet had risen. 
But for the great majority the decision was taken that, if Belgium 
resisted, our entry into the war would be imperative. Men who 
had objected to the last to our being drami into a “ Russian or 
Central European quarrel ” and who were even willing to make 
terms with an unresisted “ traverse ” of Belgium, could not bring 
themselves to face the possibility of her standing manfuUy against 
her invader and appealing to us in vain for the help which we were 
honourably bound to give her. To offer men in this extremity the 
“ armed neutrality ” and “ energetic diplomatising ” which Lord 
Morley recommended as the proper course for a British Govern- 
ment seemed by this time very nearly mockery. 

The Germans marched through the night of 2nd August, and the 
Belgians who had mobilised on the last day of July pushed feverishly 
forward with their preparations to resist them. When the Cabinet 
met again (Monday, 3rd August) the facts were beyond question, 

^ Twmty-fwe, Tears, I, p. 337. 
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and tlie argument was not renewed. Alinisters now occupied tbein- 
selves in deciding the general form in which Sir Edward Grey should 
conve3»^ the decision of the Government to the House of Commons 
in the afternoon and the immediate steps necessary to prepare for 
the war wliich was now imminent. Before the morning was out 
the King of the Belgians had telegraphed to IHng George appealing 
for British assistance : 

Mndful of the numerous marks of friendship of Your Majesty and of 
Your klajesty’s predecessors, as well as the friendly attitude of Great 
Britain in 1870, and of the proofs of sympathj’^ which she has once again 
shown us, I make the supremo appeal to the diplomatic intervention of 
Yoiu ^Majesty’s Government to safeguard the neutrahty^ of Belgium. 

The King of the Belgians was of course aware tliat with the German 
armies on the march, diplomatic intervention on oiu’ part could bring 
notliing but a rebuff wliich would require us to take up tlie challenge. 
To attempt to impose conditions on German}’’ meant, as Sir Edward 
Grey" told the Cabinet, war, just as surely as a declaration of war. 

Imaginative pictures have been drawn of the Cabinet on this 
Monday morning — ^how it was still debating the issue and still in 
doubt when the letter from the King of the Belgians was delivered, 
and swept the waverers off their feet, and how under the influence 
of this emotion hlinisters there and then drafted the ultimatum 
which 'W'as desjiatched to German}^ the same evening. Kono of this 
is in the records or in the meinorj’^ of the survivors. On hlonda}’’, 
3rd August, the Cabinet confined itself to giWng its assent or, as 
hlr. Churcliill saj^s, “ a predominant assent,” to the principal points 
and general tone of the statement which Sir Edward Grey” was to 
make in the House of Commons that afternoon. Even while Sir 
Edward was spoaldng Ministers generally’’ were unaware how 
many’’ of their colleagues had resigned or would persist in their 
resignations, and it was not known until after the House had risen 
that Sir John Simon and Lord Beauchamp had decided to remain. 
Of the following day’s Cabinet iVsquith’s record in his Aides 2[anoircs 
is simi)ly' ; 

Aug. 4. . . . Wo had an interesting Cabinet, as wo got nows that tlie 
Germans had entered Belgium and had announced that if necessary 
they would p\ish their way through by* force of nruw. This simplifies 
matters. So wo sent the Germans an ultimatum to expire at midnicht 
requesting them to give a like a^'^uranco with the French that they 
would respect Belgian neutrality. . . . The whole thing filN me with 
sarlness. The House took the fresh ncw.s to-day very* calmly and with 
a good deal of dignity.’’* 

^ and /iVy7fr/(Vtt», JJ, p. Cl 
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Mr. Churchill’s memory is that the “ supreme decisions ” (to send 19M 
an, ultimatum to Germany and to declare war upon Germany) 

“ were never taken at any Cabinet. They were compelled by the 
force of events to rest on the authority of the Prime klinister.”^ 
There is curiously no letter to the ICing recording the Cabinet of 
4th August, but the recollection of the survivors is that the drafting 
of the ultimatum was left to Asquith and Grey, and that the conse- 
quential steps were taken for granted. 


The Autobiography of Margot Asquith supplies a more intimate 
touch ; the scene is the same day in the Prime lilinister’s room in 
the House of Commons : 

“ ‘ So it is all up ? ’ I said. 

He answered without looking at me : 

‘ Yes, it’s all up.’ 

I sat down beside him with a feeling of numbness in my limbs, and 
absently watched through the half-open door the backs of moving men, 
A secretary came in with Poreign Office boxes, he put them down and went 
out of the room. 

Henry sat at his writing-table leaning back, with a pen in his hand. . 
What was he thioking of ? . . , His sons ? . . . 5Iy son was too young 
to fight ; would they all have to fight ? . . . I got up and leant my 
head against his ; we could not speak for tears.”- 


The Ultimatum was a communication to which no answer was 
expected. Late that night Asquith sat in the Cabinet room with 
his wife and two or three intimate coUsagn-r-s keevins vratc-h whiJr- 
the sands ran out. Sir Edward Gzej thers ^'th Gir WiJiPra 
Tyrrell to certify the silence of Bnnh: : Yr. CzurohlR abo wr-iffn'/ 
for the moment to flash the war orcrr rc rhr ±2^-. 
and the country was at war. " ” 

1 World Crisis, 1511— 2— 
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Tlie doubters and their change of mind — Belgium and public opinion — Old men and 
young men — ^The Prime ^Minister and Cabinet imity — Against forcing the 
issue — ^Reasons for hesitation — ^Doubts about Russia — ^Uncertainty about 
Belgium — ^Tlie suggested notification of British policy — it was impossible 
— ^Would it have been wise ? — ^The Belgian issue — Lord Sforloy’s view — ^Reasons 
for rejecting it — ^Tho part played by secret diplomacy — ^Asquith’s \ueAr — ^His 
interpretation of British freedom to act — ^Asquith’s part as Prime IMinister — 
B[is coolness and impatience of panic. J. A. S. 

Lord Moeley has suggested that the IMinisters Tvith whom he had 
acted in resisting war “ veered with the vdnd ” at the last moment. 
This was never Asquith’s opinion. He held that men who had been 
opposed to intervention while they thought that Belgium would 
not resist might reasonably and honourably take a different view 
when they knew that she had determined to resist, and was calling 
for the fulfilment of our guarantee to support her. These were the 
“ altered circumstances ” of winch the Cabinet letter of 3rd August 
makes mention. But there was undoubtedly a strong shift of 
opinion wliich had its weight vdth IMinisters when it became known 
to the public that Gennany was about to invade Belgium. A wave 
of indignation passed over the country and carried with it a great 
mass of men and women who Avould only with the greatest difficulty 
have been reconciled to a war of interest or policy, but who now 
felt the call of chivaliy and duty. From all parts of the country’' it 
was reported that the peace movement had been arrested, and the 
great anti'War demonstration planned for Sunday, 2nd August, in 
'I’rafalgar Square proved but a feeble effort. It has been suggested 
in after yearn that a Cabinet of old men drove the youth of the 
country blindfold into a war which they would have declined if 
they had known the facts. Asquith’s Ministry was composed for 
the most part of men who were relatively young, and the groat 
majority of wl)om were, n.s !Mr. Churchill has .«nid, “ overwhelmingly 
pacific.” But if they had shirked what wa.s univer.'sally held to he 
the direct challenge of German militnri.^m, they would have had no 
sterner reckoning than with the young men of the country. 

According to the manner of the time the Cabinet rccord.s are 
scant}- and no detailed rccomstruction after the event is po'^siblo. 
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But certain imprcBsions gleaned from tlic recollections of colleagues 
maj’- prox^erly find a place here. There is general agreement that 
Asexuith’s first preoccupation -was to keep the Cabinet and the part}^ 
— ^Avhich meant keeping tlie nation — together. His task was to deal 
not with two minds but with many minds and the impressions made 
on them by the constantly shifting course of events. An}' attempt 
to classify opinions which were necessarily in this sense fluid would 
do injustice to individuals, but roughly it ma}' be said that when 
the trouble began there was on one side ca small party whicli held 
that, if Germany attacked France, both honour and iiolicy would 
require us to intervene, and on the other side a small party which 
was equally clear that in no circumstances ought we to intervene. 
Between the two, the main body of the Cabinet held that we were 
under no moral obligation to intervene in a war between the Euro- 
pean AUiauces, that it would be impolitic to do so unless we were 
attacked or until the course of events com])eUcd intervention in our 
o-wn interests, and that our commitments to France would be 
sufficiently met bj' guaranteeing her coasts against attacks by sea. 
Asquith was from the beginning of opinion that any attaclc by 
Germany on France would involve us in war in a comparatively 
short time, if not immediately, and he held it to bo of supremo 
importance that the Government and the country should bo kept 
united against this contingency. He “ realised,” as one of his col- 
leagues^ puts it, “ that the break-up of the Cabinet, involving his 
ouTi resignation, would mean a war conducted b}' a Conservative 
Government, the time being in no way riije for a Coahtion. Such 
a Government would have encountered no factious opposition from 
himself or many other Liberals, but the countr}' would have been 
divided, perhaps irreparably, •\'iath an unimown number of iDeoifle 
determined to stop the war at the earliest moment. He was, there- 
fore, anxious not to force matters in the Cabinet and not to move 
ahead of public opinion in the country.” 

The fearful nature of then responsibility hung heavy upon all 
members of the Cabinet and aU felt the strain. But there is agree- 
ment that the debates were grave and temperate even at the tensest 
moment. Lord Morley’s suggestion that Lord Grey said early in 
the day that he “ was not the man for neutrality ” is denied by 
Lord Grey and does not accord -vHth the memory of his colleagues. 
Neither he nor Asquith ever threatened their colleagues with resig- 
nation or attempted to force their hands in any way. There was a 
great desire among Ministers not to let British policy slip out of 

^ Lord Crowe. 
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British hands. They had insisted again and again in the past three 
years that the French should understand that vre -were not com- 
mitted either bj’- the Entente or by the militar 5 ’’ conversations 
entered into at moments of crisis to give them military support 
without exercismg our own free judgment as and when the occasion 
arose. In 1912 they had required that this should he put definitely 
on record in letters exchanged between Sir Edward Grey and ]\I. 
Gambon. Having taken these precautions they saw no reason why 
they should not reap the benefit of them or why they should be 
told that they were under “ moral ” or “ honourable obligations 
which they had expressly disclaimed. They were willing to believe 
that France was pacific ; her statesmen seemed to be acting wisety 
and coolly and her people were knovui to be in utter dread of German 
invasion. But they Imew less about Russia and were inclined to 
overrate her mihtary preparedness. The question was asked : If 
Russia picked a quarrel with Germany, if France came in, as she 
would be boimd to, and we were committed beforehand to support 
France, might we not find ourselves encouraging an indefensible 
act of aggression ? This is what, accordhig to the German conten- 
tion, happened when Russia mobilised, and, though there are good 
reasons for not thinking it true, the German theory points to a risk 
which responsible men were bound to take into account. 

In the enormous complexity of Eurox^ean politics and the diffi- 
culty of weighing its rights and its wrongs, doubts and hesitations 
about' committing the country to a quarrel of which the origins 
were Beemingl 3 ’’ remote from British interests were not only natural 
but well-justified. As Lord Groj’^ has said, if there had not been a 
peace party in the Cabinet there ought to have been one. Even the 
question of Belgian ncutrahty was bj’^ no means so simple as it 
afterwards appeared. In spite of her preparations bj’ strategic 
railwaj’s and concentrations on the frontier it was not certain that 
German}’ would take the enormous risk of niultixfij'ing enemies by 
marching through Belgium ; it was not certain that, if she did, 
Belgium would resist; it was not even quite certain that tlie 
a])parent threat to Belgium might not be a feint to cover a quite 
different movement threatening Swiss neutrality. There were some 
members of the Cabinet liivC Mr. Lloj’d George for whom Belgium 
was nhva 3 *s the ])rcdominant topic ; there were othem for whom 
the invasion of Belgium was onty the clinching fact which ptoved 
the fear of German}' to be well-founded and the necc-'-it}- of re.-istiiig 
her to be imperative. 

Oj»inions and emotion varied from day to da}', and debate-, in 
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Cabinet were followed by conferences outside, inidnigbt sittings in 
Alinisters’ rooms, m’cstlings witli anxious supporters in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons, talks with journalists. Rumours of 
resignations went out from day to day, and to the last moment it 
seemed probable that the Government would break up. Asquith’s 
plea to doubting colleagues was always to tliiiik over it, to sleep 
over it, to consider and reconsider. 

n 

It has been suggested in after yearn that a clear notification by 
the British Government after the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
that it would be found on the side of Franco and Russia if war 
broke out, would have saved the peace. The above narrative shows 
why this notification was not given and why it could not be given. 
The dominant idea of all sections of the Cabinet Avas that Great 
Britain alone Avas in a position to mediate AAuth relatiA^e unpartiahty 
between the European groups. She had performed this iunction to 
complete satisfaction in the preAuous year, and they hoped that she 
would be permitted to perform it again in the neAv crisis. But this 
role requked her to remain uncommitted, so long as the sh'ghtest 
hope of peace remained, and necessarily excluded the strong declara- 
tion on the side of Ei’ance and Russia Avhich those PoAvers naturally 
desired. It was aclmowledged by the Cabinet that the dispositions 
of the Fleet agreed upon betAveen the tAvo Powers in 1912 involved 
a moral obligation on Great Britain to defend the northern coasts 
of France against a German attack. But it was not claimed by the 
French, and in view of the Grey-Cambon coiTCspondence of that 
year could not be claimed, that there was any obhgation, legal or 
moral, on the British Government to do more than tliis ; and any 
attempt' on Asquith’s or Grey’s part to force the issue by pledgmg 
support to one side while there Avas yet a chance of peace by media- 
tion, would beyond doubt have shattered the Cabinet and divided 
the country. To urge mediation, to keep on m'ging it, and to 
exhaust every possibility, however remote or unpromising, of 
building bridges between the two European groups was what the 
public expected of a Liberal Govermnent, and the only line on 
which either Cabinet or national unity could have been secured. 

This was so well laiOAvn to Asquith and Grey that they never 
contemplated an early declaration on the side of France and Russia 
as within the bounds of possibility ; and the French on their side 
wisely recognised that any attempt on their part to claim British 
support as their right would defeat its OAvn object. Asquith’s first 
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and last tlionght -was that the decision, when it came, should be a 
Ree choice based on British duty and British interests, and he laid 
stress on the freedom of his Government precisely because he knew 
that both the Government and the nation would act best if they 
acted under a sense of unfettered responsibility. The war, if it 
came, had, in his view, to he recognised as the free act of the nation 
in pursuance of its honour or vital interests, not as the unconsidered 
or unintended result of past commitments and entanglements. 

The desired declaration was in fact impossible, but in the light of 
subsequent revelations it may be worth considerhig whether, if 
possible, it would have been wise. Would it have restrained Ger- 
many or would it have encouraged Russia who, after the Austrian 
invasion of Serbia, was more and more coming to the conclusion 
that war was inevitable and just ? There were military parties in 
both countries, and any Government in possession of the facts as 
we now know them, might have hesitated long before deciding 
whether the discouragement which would be given to the one would 
not be more than balanced by the encouragement given to the 
other. 1 It is even doubtful whether the German military party 
would have been discouraged, for it persisted in its plan of invading 
Belgium when it was all but certain that this wotild lead to British 
inter\"ention, just as two years later it persisted in the unlimited 
submarine when it was quite certain that this would bring the 
United States into the war. 

The assumption that this stroke would have saved the peace is, 
for these reasons, vers" far from proved, and even if it had been 
open to him, a British Jlinistcr could scarcely have been blamed if 
he had rejected it on its merits as too doubtful and harardous. One 
thing at all events is not open to doubt. Had this j)o]icy been 
adopted and failed, it would have been said in after j'carB, certainly 
by Germans and Austrians, and perhaps even by some imijartial 
historians, that Great Britain had destroyed the last hope of peace 
by delivering her policy blindfold into the keeping of Russia at the 
most critical moment of her negotiations. 


Ill 


In the Contanporarn isolcs printed above Asquith wrote on 1st 
August : “Tiie main conlrovcr.sy now pivots upon Belgium and 
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ite nGutraUt.y.” Lord Morley’s Memorandum on licsignaiion which 
is the only continuous record of these days published so far by a 
member of Asquith’s Cabinet is directed to proving that Belgium 
plaj^ed “ only a secondary part ” througliout the deliberations of 
the Cabinet. “ The precipitate and pcrcmx>tory blaze about Belgium 
was,” he says, “ due less to indignation at the violation of a Treaty 
than to natural perception of the jdca that it would furnish for 
intervention on behalf of France, for expeditionary force and all 
the rest. Belgium was to take the place that had been taken before, 
as x)leas for war, by IMorocco and Agadir.”^ 

This seems to imply that tlio.se membens of the Cabinet who were 
finall}'- convinced that the invasion of Belgium necessitated British 
action had all along been seeking pleas for “ intervent ion on the 
side of France,” whcrca.s it would be nearer the truth to say that 
up to the last moment they were secldng grounds to justify non- 
intervention. The idea that Belgium played a “ secondary jiart ” 
is, in any case, at variance Avilh the records and with the memories 
of smadving mcmbci’s of the Cabinet. But Asquith never denied 
that for himself, as for several of his colleagues, the prospect of a 
German attack on France raised questions of British interests and 
British policj’- which might in an}’- event compel our intervention. 
Undoubtedly he held Avith Grey that if France Avere destroj^ed and 
Germany were left in control of Belgium and the Cliannel ports 
with — ^possibly — ^the French fleet added to her oaaui, as one of the 
spoils of victory, the position of Great Britain and the British 
Empire Avould be one of graA’-e peril. There AA'ere other members 
of the Cabinet AAdio shared tin's aucav to the extent at all OA'-ents of 
holding that a victory of Germany by sea must at all costs be pre- 
vented. But Asquith would iieA^er have admitted that Belgium 
held a “ secondary place ” in his thoughts. He AA^as specially sus- 
ceptible to appeals to duty and chivalry, and the attack on Belgium 
moved him to a high pitch of indignation. He saAv in it clinching 
evidence not only of German designs which tlireatened our interests 
but of that spirit of Prussian militarism which he felt it to be the 
duty of this country to resent and resist. 

Asquith was always impatient of those who spoke of the war as 
due to secret diplomacy or undisclosed entanglements. The secrets 
of Europe, as he saw them, were very open ones ; the two great 
Alliances perpetually menacing each other, the swollen armaments, 
the Anglo-French entente, the rising naval power of Germany, and 
other things notorious and vitally affeeting the interests of Great 

^ Memorandum on Besignation, p, 14 
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Britain, for Trliich tlie responsibility was divided between many 
Governments and spread over a long period of time. Twice at least 
since be bad become Prime blinister be and bis colleagues bad bad 
to deal with dangerous crises, not secretly but in tbe sight of the 
whole world, and be could with difficulty be brought to bebeve that 
men who bad shared bis responsibility were ignorant of any material 
fact in British pobcy. When tbe last and greatest crisis came, it 
was not, in liis view, an entanglement, but an open clash of forces 
and ideas, in which Great Britain, however technically free, was 
boimd to make her choice. The question, as he saw it, was not 
whether she was bound to France, but whether, bound or free, she 
could possibly remain a spectator while the Central Powers worked 
their will upon Europe. Arguments there might be on this subject, 
but they were not arguments derived from the “ military conversa- 
tions,” the Grey-Cambon coiTespondence, or any other confidential 
transactions between the two Governments. These in his view were 
not causes but symiDtoms and consequences of the movement of 
events which had driven Britain and France together and compelled 
them to consider the hypothesis of a war waged in common. Each 
time that hj^’pethesis presented itself, Asquith was strong on the 
point that Government and Parliament were free to make their 
choice, but freedom, in his view, did not mean in August 1914 
merely, as Lord Morley interpreted it, freedom to stand out ; it 
meant also freedom to decide that duty and interest required us to 
play our part. 

IV 

“ The part played by Asquith, as Prime ]\Iinistor, was of supreme 
importance ; on this all tlio efforts of individual Jklinisters depended for 

their eficct Asquith took no trouble to secure his omt position or to 

add to his personal reputation. When things -were going veil -with his 
Government he would be careful to see that any colleague got credit, if ho 
were entitled to it, without regard to whether any credit would bo given to 
or left for himself. On the other hand, if things were going badly ho was 
ready to stand in front and accept all responsibility ; a col league who got 
into trouble was sure that the Prime Minister would stand by him. 
Thc=e qualities arc not unique, but Asquith possessed them to a rare 
degree. It was this that did so much in the agitating days at the end of 
duly to keep the Cabinet together, that made the liiml decision firm, and 
that kept thing.s steady in the first shoek of di^iaster. Had it not been for 
Asquith the outbreak of war might liave found us with a (.'ahinet in 
di^^nrder or dissolution impotent to tnlco any deeision ; and when the 
German armies seemed to be carrying all before them, there might have 
been oscillation, resort to sudden change or rash expedients that would 
have !'*poiU the clmuce of recovery.*’^ 

* Grey, IVor.', Ji. -SC, CSU-l. 
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Such is the tribute which twelve years later Lord Grey paid to 
his old Chief and the records confirm it. The fact that he took no 
trouble to secure his own position — ^that he had, so to speak, no 
party in his own Cabinet — ^was of the highest value to Asquith in the 
crisis -of 1914. All his colleagues knew that he would deal evenly 
and fairly between them, that he would not engage in cabals beliind 
their backs, or endeavour to force them to a conclusion against 
which their judgment or their conscience rebelled. He knew the 
men he was dealing with — men of exceptional capacity and inde- 
pendent minds — and he' judged rightly that they would act best if 
they felt their choice to be free and their responsibility unfettered. 
The festina lente of his method, which sometimes laid him open to 
reproach, was on this occasion the only method that could have 
secured either Cabinet or National unity, and he was probably the 
only man hving who could have practised it with the same success. 

The work of the Prime kRnister was unceasing during these days. 
In addition to the Cabinet, there was the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which sat continuously putting the finishing touches to 
the measures necessary on a declaration of war and preparing the 
ground for mihtary and naval decisions which would need to be 
taken at once in that event. He saw to it that no measure of this 
kind was neglected or delayed while the Cabmet was making up its 
mind. Asquith had spent a good deal of his time in the previous 
years in either presiding over or following the proceedings of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and he was in close touch with it 
from the beginning of the crisis. It was also his duty to visit the 
King and keep him carefully informed, and he was throughout in 
close consultation with Sir Edward Grey, and accessible to doubting 
colleagues, anxious M.P.’s and troubled financiers, listening with the 
same patience to those who wanted instant mobilisation and to 
those who were peremptory for the hoisting of the white or the 
neutral flag. He was heard to say that until the test came he had 
no idea how his colleagues differed from one another in character 
and temperament, and sometimes he dropped shrewd observations 
about their behaviour : 

“ Winston who has a pictorial mind brimming with ideas is in tearing 
spirits at the prospect of war, which to me shows a lack of imagination ; 
Crewe is wise and keeps an even keel ; no one can force Grey’s hand, he 
and I see eye to eye over the whole situation*; Lloyd George is nervous ; 
Haldane, Samuel, and McKenna very sensible and loyal.” 
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Of the advice which came pom’ing in from all quarters he said, 
is worth hearing, but not much worth hstening to.” 
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Often lie \\*orked far into the morning in the Cabinet room, but 
at this time his constitution seemed to be of iron, and he rose to 
the next day’s -n'ork Tiith unexhausted vitalit}'. If ever his patience 
broke it -was rdth the makers and spreaders of panic. Lord MorIc3’ 
in his Memorandum speaks of a “ very remarkable piece of intelli- 
gence communicated to the Cabinet ” by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

“ He had been consulting the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, other men of light and leading in the Cit}’, also cotton 
men, and steel and coal men in the north of England, in Glasgow, etc., 
and they were all aghast at the bare idea of our plunging into a European 
conflict ; how it would break down the whole system of credit Avitli 
London as its centre, how it would cut up commerce and manufacture — 
thej'- teld him — ^liow it would hit labour and wages and prices, and when 
winter came, would inevitably produce violence and tirmult.” 

Asquith’s comment on this “ remarkable piece of intelligence ” was 
somewhat less respectful. He too had had his interviews with 
business men from the City, and “ they are,” he said, ” the greatest 
ninnies I ever had to tackle. I found them all in a state of funk 
like old women chattering over tea-cups in a Cathedral tovn.”^ 
He never underrated the effects wdiich a great and prolonged war 
would have ultimately upon finance and industry, but he had care- 
fully thought out the measures wliich would need to be taken to 
avoid chaos and confusion during the period of war, and predicted 
with confidence that they would prove to be comparatively simple. 
That there would be violence and tumult he never believed, pro- 
vided always that the country was convinced of the righteousness 
and necessit\- of the war. First and foremost in his mind during 
these days was the urgent need, if war had to be, of establishing 
this conviction in the public mind. 

Stoical as he might seem, those who were nearest to him knew 
him to be dccplj* moved. At the beginning he shared Grey s view 
that the calamity that threatened would be on such a scale that 
responsible men must seek any altcnintivc which offered a way of 
escape from it, and it was only flic obduracy of Cennaiis and 
Austrians in declining the alternatives which convinced him that 
German militarism was the evil reality that in his subsequent 
speeches he declared it to be. 

' AttUhlcyapl y of 7>tnrrr,t II, p. 161. 
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In tlie previous week word had been brought to Asquith that at 1914 
least half the House of Commons was resolutely opposed to participa- 61 

tion m the war, but when Sir Edward Grey had finished his speeeli 
on the afternoon of Llonday, 3rd August, support of the Govern- 
ment was aU but unanimous. i\Ien asked what they themselves 
would have done in like eircumstances, and very few eould find any 
answer but that which the Government had given. The most 
important dissent came from tho leader of tho Labour’ Party, who 
could not braig himself to believe that either tho safety or tho 
honour of the comitry was in danger, and who asked to be assured 
that, if the conflict was on behalf of Belgium, the Govei’nment would 
“ confine it to that question.” Tliis was more than offset bjr the 
adhesion of j\Ir. Redmond who in a moving speech spoke of tho 
changed feeling in Ireland wrought by recent events, and assured 
the Government that they “ might to-morrow withdi’aw every one 
of their troops from Ireland ” in confidence that her coast would 
be defended by her own armed sons, and that for this purpose 
“ armed Nationalist Catholics in the South would be only too glad 
to join arms with the armed Protestant Ulstermen in the North.” 

Asquith’s own principal contribution was in moving tho Vote of 
Credit on 6th August, when he followed Sir Edward Grey over the 
whole ground and wrought his hearers to a high pitch of emotion. 

This will be found in an Appendix to this chapter. During the 
next week the Defence of the Realm Act and a whole series 
of measures prepared by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and the Pubhc Departments for the state of war were passed 
through both Houses of Parhament, most of them without amend- 
ment at a single sitting. 
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On 2nd Angiist Ascjmth had ^\Titten in his Confcmjwrary Xo!cs, 
already quoted, “ The dispatch of the Expeditionary Force to help 
France at this moment is out of the question and u-ould serve no 
object.” The qualification “ at this moment ” is important. On 
2nd August it 'was far from clear -what the enemy's plan of campaign 
-was to be, and the French, having miscalculatedbo th his strength 
and his intentions, "were iDreparing their offensive into Alsace- 
Lorraine, and still hoping to make that region the principal battle- 
ground. The development of the German attack through Belgium 
required all plans to be reconsidered, and made it an imperative 
necessity to reinforce the French as quicldj- as possible. Asquith 
faced up to the ne^v situation at once, but the decision which had 
to be taken was by no means so easy as it seemed afterwards. It 
had been one of the principles of orthodox strategy till then that 
the enemy's fleet must either be disposed of in battle or safely 
sealed up hi its own ports before the armj- could bo transported 
oversea. Otherwise the army would be liable to serious risks in 
crossing the sea and the countrj^ ivould be exposed to invasion after 
denuding itself of its defendeis. Thus when the war broke out. the 
prevailing suppositions were that (1) that the French would hold 
up the Germans, to whom it was presumed that they would be at 
least equal in numbers, while the British fleet did its business of 
defeating or bottling up the German fleet, and (2) when the sea 
road was secure and invasion on any large scale rendered impossible, 
the British Expeditionary Force would cross over to France, weigh 
in at a well-chosen moment, and give the AUics a decisive 
superiority. 

Within a few Iiours of the declaration of war it became evident 
that this orderly progi-c.‘=s of events could by no means bo relied 
upon. The French iwotested that they wanted every man that we 
could give them at the earliest possible moment. The Admiralty 
said confidently that it was prepared to guarantee the cro'^-ning of 
the Expeditionary Force, and that the Anglo-French flotilla cordon 
had already taken up its station in the Straits of Dover. The 
Admiralty was even willing to waive it.s original sti])ulation tliat 
two Divisions should be left in this country to guard agaiu^'t inva- 
sion. The War Office .‘•aid that it was only awaiting the signal to 
send all six Divisions of the Expeditionary Force immcdiat<'ly. 
Thanks to Lord Ilnldane'.s vork at the War Oiliee, thnnb.s nbo to 
the work done in the Committee of Defence on which, it should h" 
said, 31r. Balfotir ha<l co-operated mo-'t heartily with A'qm'th r.tid 
the Liberal inenibcns, that Force Wir- dc-igned for p 2 Vvj'''ly thi- 
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purpose ; its equipment was perfect, its mobilisation, its plan of 
campaign, its time-table bad been laboriously worked out to 
the last details. On the afternoon of 5th August Asquith 
summoned aU the high military and naval commanders with 
the addition of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to meet him and 
his principal colleagues at Dooming Street. The Commander-in- 
Chief and the General Staff were unanimous for the immediate dis- 
patch of at least four divisions, and Asquith, whose doubts had been 
not about the desirability, but about the safety, of this course, 
agreed vdthout demur. With this bacldng he was able without 
much difficulty to overcome the resistance of certain members of 
the Cabinet who, though unhesitating about the necessity of entering 
the war, had clung to the belief that our contribution at aU events 
in the early stages might be mainly naval. 

On the same day (5th August) Asquith wrote in his Contemporary 
Notes : 

“ I have taken an important decision to-day : to give up the War 
Office and install Kitchener there as an emergency man until the war 
comes to an end. . . . K. was, to do him justice, not at all anxious to 
come in, but when it was presented to him as a duty he agreed. It is 
clearly understood that he has no politics and that his place at Cairo is 
kept open so that he can return to it when peace comes back. It is a 
hazardous experiment, but the best in the circumstances, I think.” 

He had taken the precaution on the morning of the 3rd of stopping 
Lord Kitchener when he had already embarked on a Channel steamer 
to return to his post in Egypt in pursuance of instructions given to 
aU officials who happened to be absent on leave. He wished him 
in any case to be present at the War ComieU on the 5th. But at 
that moment he had by no means made up his mind to appoint 
him Secretary of State for War, and it was not until the afternoon 
of the 6th after the meeting of the War Comicil and after careful 
dehberation with certain of his colleagues that he offered him the 
appointment. In after days he spoke with some impatience of the 
claims made by journahsts ^and others to have forced his hands in 
this matter and asserted emphatically that it was his own dehberate 
choice uninfluenced by outside pressure. But there was no doubt 
of its popularity. The newspapers had clamoured for Kitchener, 
and the pubhc had echoed their cry. AU were agreed that the 
traditional objections to putting a soldier at the head of the War 
Office should be waived in this time of crisis. Kitchener was hailed 
as not only a great soldier but a great administrator, tried and 
proved in both capacities and marked by his fame and his 
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achievements to be a leader of the nation in war. The objections 
v'ere to be renewed later, but the advantages seemed overwhelming 
at this moment, and there was not a dissentient voice. 


n 


All four Divisions of the Expeditionaiy Force crossed to France 
without hitch between 6th August and 20th August ; the fifth 
followed on 20th August, and the sixth at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. For the first fortnight all seemed to be going well or more than 
well. The Government was praised by all parties for the case and 
promptitude with which it had effected the transition from peace 
to v'ar, for the bold assumption of the necessarj’- powom by the 
Executive, the absence of panic and confusion, the completeness 
and efficiency of the measures to maintain credit and prevent 
financial disorder, the grasp of the situation by both Army and 
Xa^y. For this brief period Asquith and Ins colleagues seemed to 
have come into their Idngdom after years of denunciation and oppro- 
brium. Laborious work done in the Committee of Imperial Defence 
for just this emergency now found its reward. Asquith accepted 
these compliments with composure, for he v'cll know there was no 
more dangerous moment for all men to speak well of him. His 
mood in these daj^s ma}’- be gathered from a letter to his ^^fe who 
had gone on a short visit to (Scotland : 


Asquith to his Wife. 


10 Dowxing Srnnr.T, 
WinTnirAUT/, S.W. 

Tncs., Avg. ISth, lOM. 

. . . The curtain is lifted to-dnj*, and people begin to realise what an 
extraordinar}' thing hn.s been done during the Inst ten day.s. Tlie poor 
old War Office, which has always been a by-word of inefficiency, has 
proved itself more than up-to-date ; for whicli the credit is mainly due 
to Haldane and the Committee of Imperinl Defence. The Xavy too has 
been admirable ; not a single torpedo has slipped through cither end of the 
Channel. 

I am disgusted with the optimism of the jircss and other people, believ- 
ing all this nonsense about great Belgian victories and the (b'nnnns 
already demoralised or starving and committing .suicide. All that has 
pone on .«o far—except at Liege — is mere affairs of outj)os{s, and it looks 
to-day as if (ho Germans were going to enter and oeeupy Brussels. Tin* 
great tiling tliat the Belgians have done is to .stop them on (heir roarJ 
and throw out the whole of their time-table. Our force is by tfiis time for 
the most part in its proper placo — ^just south of Maubeuge. 

Violet and 1 dined last night with the Beiiclcs* at Ktanmorc, 1 lunch' d 


* Count B<'iRkfn>k'rn, the Ilu 


inn Ain!;., ndor, f.inl tii*’ v. if-'. 
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to-day at the French Embassy to meet Jules Gambon, with whom I had 1914 
an interesting talk. He is much quicker and more vivacious than Paul, ^l 
and expresses himself very well. He says the Kaiser is vaniUux et poseur, 
and was overborne by the Mhtarists and Bismarckian reactionaries, 
and by the jealousies of the Crown Prince. He has a very poor opinion 
of Bethmami HoUweg — tin liomme ires mediocre — en mime temps bourgeois 
et courtisan — comhinaison mauvaise. He, Jules, told Jagow at their last 
interview that the Germans would be beaten — conquered as Napoleon 
was, by les deux Puissances intangibles — England and Russia. 

A letter to his wife the next day contains this passage ; 

“ ICitchener thinks the Germans are going in for a large enveloping 
movement which will enable them to have a dash at the French frontier 
between Lille and Maubeuge. If so, the big battle wiU not begin for some 
days. He is very good at these things and predicted this a week ago when 
all the French officers here declared it was impossible.” 

Kitchener’s prediction proved impleasantly true. Before the 
month was out the too sanguine public learnt ■with consternation 
that both French and British armies were in full retreat and news- 
paper reports and rumour spoke of a disaster greatly exceeding that 
which was admitted in the official reports. Asquith, according to 
the testimony of all who saw him at this time, kept an unruffied 
composure, and then, as always, his disposition was to trust the 
soldiers and to stand between them and any interference with their 
plans by the Government. But on 30th August he was confronted 
with an emergency which in his opinion and Kitchener’s required 
instant action on the part of the Government. 

On that day Sir John French intimated that he was about to 
withdraw his army ffiom the fighting line and retire behind the 
Seine. Students of the voluminous documents on this incident may 
be left to form their own judgment^ as to what exactly was in Sir 
John French’s mind at this moment, but what was before Asquith 
and Kitchener was his own see min gly unambiguous statement in a 
telegram of 30th August : “ I have decided to begin my retirement 
to-morrow in the morning behind the Seine in a south-westerly 
direction west of Paris.” This, coming after the relatively reassuring 
messages of the previous days, was a shattering surprise and, as 
Asquith said in after days,^ it “ filled the whole Cabinet with con- 
sternation . . , because the movements which it indicated would in 
our judgment have amounted in effect to lea'ving our Allies in the 

Military History o/ the War, Appendix 22, p. 471. See also Life of Lord 
Kitchener, IH, pp, 46—66 ; Viscount French of Ypres’ 1914, pp. 94—100 ; Winston 
Churchill’s World Crisis, pp. 277-282 ; Liaison, by Brig.-Gen. Spears. 

“ Speech in the Connaught Rooms in reply to Lord French, 2nd June, 1919. 
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lurch in the moment of their extreme need ; and the constemaiion 
■which we felt "was shared and expressed to us in moving terms hy 
the head of the ITrench Government/’ "When anxious inquiries 
tliroughout the day on 31st August had confirmed the first im- 
pression, Asquith held a hurried midnight conference ■udth " Eiitch- 
encr and ‘Winston, jMcKemia and Jack Pease, and later Lloyd 
George,”^ and the decision -was unanimous that Kitchener should 
go at once to France and unravel the situation. A destroyer took 
him by night to Havre and ho was in Paris by midday, and in con- 
sultation with Sh' John French at the British Embassy' in the after- 
noon. By half-past seven in the evening he was able to report to 
Asquith that “ French’s troops are now in the fighting line, where 
he vdll remain conforming to the movements of the French army, 
though at the same time acting with caution to avoid' being in any 
way imsupported by his flaiilvs.” It appeared that Sir John French 
had had some reason to complain of the failm*e of the French to 
keep him informed of their movements and that his messages had 
been coloured by apprehension of what might befall him, if ho were 
left imsupported when they went back. lutchener's mission helped 
materially to. put communications between the two armies on the 
sound basis which enabled the Battle of the Marne to be fought in 
the following week. 

“ He (Ivitchcner) is a real sportsman when an emergency offers, 
and he went straight home to change lus clothes, and started by 
special train from Glaring Cross about 1.30 this moniing.” So 
Asquith records on 1st September. But if Kitchener changed his 
clothes he changed into the wrong clothes, and from that vexations 
consequences followed. “ If Lord Kitchener,” say.s lilr. Churchill, 
“ had gone in plain clothes, no difliculty would have arisen, but his 
appearance, in Paris in the unifonn of a Field jMarshal senior to the 
Comniander-in -Chief at that dark and critical moment, wounded 
and disconcerted Sir John French deeply and not unnaturally. I 
laboured my utmost to put this right and to make it clear that the 
Cabinet and not Lord Ivitchcner were responsible.”- The point of 
military symbolism, and its importance at that dark and critical 
inomcnl had not, it is to be fcv'ired, occurred to Asquith and the 
Cabinet, or even, it appears, to Loixl Kitchener himself. But this 
vi<it and the incidents accompanying it lankleil for niontlis to come 
and produced a state of friction between Kitchener and French 
xvliich gave the Prime Minister no little trouble during tlja coming 
year. The ]>oini of etiquette marked in the military mind the 
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confusion between the functions of War Secretary and Commander- 1914 
in-Chief (and even between the civilian and the military spheres) 
which the appointment of a Field Marshal to the former place was 
lilcely to produce. Doubts and suspicions on tliis subject could not 
be allayed even by Mr. Churchill’s adroit diplomacy, and in Novem- 
ber we find Asquith miting with his own hand to soothe Sir John 
and check the mischief-makmg which was api^arently going on 
between him and ICitchener : 

Asquith to Sir John French. 

10 Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W.l. 

Nov. Qili, 1914. 

My dear Sir John, 

I have just seen F. Guest. I cannot believe there is even a shadow 
of foiuidation for what has been reported to you. 

I see Lord Ifitchener every day, and we talk with the utmost freedom, 
and I can assure you he never fails in appreciation of and loyalty to you. 

As the head of the Government I wish you to know that you possess 
in the fullest measure our absolute and unreserved confidence, that we 
watch with ever unceasing admiration your conduct of this arduous 
campaign, and we think the country fortunate in having at the head 
of the gallant forces, a Commander who has never been surpassed in the 
capital qualities of initiative, tenacity, serenity, and resource. 

Believe me always. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. H. Asquith. 

F.M. Sir John French. 


in 

Though the War was now in full blast, the Irish question was still 
on Asquith’s hands, and much of his time was occupied during the 
first few weeks in trjdng to reach an agreement between parties as 
to the proper method of dealing with the Home Rule BiU. He had 
hoped that after the rally of the Irish Party to the national cause, 
some response might have been made from the Unionist side and 
the few gaps left by the Buckingham Palace Conference have been 
bridged in an agreed settlement to come into force as soon as the 
War was over. But the Unionist leaders would have nothing less 
than that the Home Rule Bill should be re-submitted to whatever 
Parhament there might be at the end of the War — to which the 
Irish naturally objected that they would be in a far worse position 
than if there had been no war. The King again ofl!ered his services 
to procure accommodation and commented with some severity 
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upon the obstinacy of politicians 'wlio prolonged these recriminations 
in a time of national crisis, but whenever accommodation was 
attempted the " old bother about Tyrone and those infenial snippets 
of Fermanagh and Derrj’- popped up again/’’ as Asquith records in 
his diary, and after much fruitless tallv behind the scenes, he was 
driven back on his own plan of placing the Irish Bill together with 
the Welsh Disestabhshment Bill on the Statute Book under the 
Parliament Act, but attaching to them a suspensory Bill deferring 
their operation for twelve months or a later date to be fixed b 3 ^ order 
in Couneil, if the War was not over by that time. To this he added 
two pledges on behalf of the Government, (1) that before the Irish 
Bill came into ojDeration Parliament should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of passing an Amending BiU, such as had been contemplated 
when the War broke out, and (2) that the Government would not 
countenance or consent to the use of force for the coercion of Ulster. 

The Suspensorj’- Bill was passed in a single sitting, the whole 
Opposition wallcmg out after their leader, jMt, Bonar Law, had 
made an extremelj^ vitriolic speech in which among other things 
he quoted and flung back at Asquith a passage from the speech in 
August in which he had charged the Gennans with bad faith in 
violating Belgian neutralit\’. 

Asquith has left his omi record of the scene, ^ and it need not he 
repeated here. He had so often been the target of this invective 
tha.t the repetition of it hardly ruffled his composure, but in after 
3 'cars he marked this occasion as one of the man 3 ' lost opportunities 
in the handling of the Irish question. He was thinking at this time 
not onls' of saving his own Bill, l)ut of winning Irish .support- for the 
War, and disarming Irish hostility* in the United States and the 
Dominions. The s'.mdval into the War of these pre-war animosities 
was, in his view, tmo of the principal contributing causes of the 
Irish Rebellion in 1910, and the course of events which in the 
subsequent 3 ’cars led to much more drastic solutions than were 
dreamt of b 3 ' an 3 ’ of the parties, Irish or British, at this time, 

’ Memories av.d pp. 
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to be crushed in any conflict there might he. That, however, was not the 
object at which Germany aimed. Provided the neutrality of Great 
Britain were certain every assurance would he given to the British Govern- 
ment that the Imperial Government aimed at no territorial acquisitions at 
the expense of France should they prove victorious in any war that might 
ensue.” 

Sir Edward Goschen proceeded to put a very jiertinent question : “ I 
questioned His Excellency about the French colonies.” IVhat do the 
French colonies mean ? Thej^ mean every part of the dominions anti 
possessions of France outside the geographical area of France. “ He said 
he is unable to give a similar undertaldng in that respect.” 

Let me come to what in tliis matter to my mind, speaking for myself 
personally, has always been a crucial and almost the governing con- 
sideration — namely, the position of the small States. He said : “ As 
regards Holland, so long as Germany’s adversaries respected the integrity 
and neutrality of the Netherlands Germany was ready to give His 
Majesty’s Government an assurance that she would do likewise,” Then 
we come to Belgium. “ It depended upon the action of France which 
operations Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but when 
the war was over Belgian intogrit 3 ’^ would be respected if she had not 
decided against German}’’.” Let the House observe the distinction between 
these two cases. In regard to Holland, not only independence and 
integrity, but ncutrnlit}’’ ; but in regard to Belgium no mention of 
neutralit}’ at all, but an assurance that after the war came to an end the 
integrity of Belgium would bo respected. Then His Exccllenc}* added 
that “ ever since he had been Chancellor the object of his policy had been 
to bring about an understanding with England ; he tru.stcd tliat these 
assurances might form the basis of that understanding whicli lio so much 
desired.” What does that amount to ? I.<ct me just ask the House, I do 
so not with the object of inflaming passion, and cerfainh* not with the 
object of exciting feeling against Germany, but I do so to vindicate and 
make clear the position of the British Government and of Great Britain 
in this matter. 

What did that proposal amount to ? In the first place if meant thus, 
that behind the back of Franco, which was not to bo made a parly to these 
communications at all, we .should have given, if we had assenteef to them, 
free licence to Germany to annex in the event of a .successful war the 


whole of the ext ra -European domhiions and possessions of Franco. What 
did if mean as regards Belgium ? Belgium, when she addressed, as .«he did 
.'uhlress in tho'-'c last day.s, her moving n])j)eal to \js to fulfil our solemn 
giiarantee of her ncutralil}', what rej)h' should we have given ? What 
reply could we have given to that Belgian appeal 1 We should have been 
obliged to say that without her knowledge wc had bartered away to the 
Ikn\« r that was threatening her our obligation to keep our plighted w(>id, 
Sir, the llou-e has read, and the country has re.ad, in the cour.a' of the 
last, fv'iv lumm, the mo'-t pathetic acidriss hy the King of flit- jk-ltriau'' 
to his people. I do not envy the man who eould re.ad th.at njijwal vith 
tnunuved lu'art. 'J'he Belgians are fighting, they are lo-ing their 
Wiiat yould have been the position of Great Britiuu to-day in the fe.ce of 
that ‘-jK clae!'- if v.e had n?'-'''t5le<l to tin*’ itifamotis propo-’.il ? 
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That document, in my opinion, states clearly, in temperate and dignified 
language, the attitude of this country. Can anyone vrho reads it and who 
realises and appreciates the tone of obvious sincerity and earnestness 
which underlies it — can anyone honestly' bring against the Government of 
this country the charge that in spite of great provocation — for I regard the 
proposals made to us as proposals we might have throum aside without 
consideration and almost without answer — can anyone doubt that in spite 
of great provocation my right hon. friend — ^who had already earned tlie 
title — ^no one ever more deserved it — of the peace-maker of Europe, 
persisted to the very last moment of the last hom in that great and 
beneficent but unhappily frustrated purpose ? 

I am entitled to say, and I do say on behalf of this coimtry — speak 
not for party, but for the country as a whole — ^we made every effort that 
a Government could possibly make for peace. This war has been forced 
upon us. 

And what is it that we are fighting for ? Xo one loiows better than the 
members of the Government the terrible and incalculable sufferings, 
economic, social, personal, political, which war, especially war between 
the Great Powers of the world, must entail. There is not a man among us 
sitting on this bench in these trpng daj’s — more trying, perhaps, than any 
body of statesmen for a hundred jmars has had to pass through — there is 
not a man among us who has not during the whole of that time had clearly 
before Ins vision the almost unequalled suffering wliich war, even in a just 
cause, must bring about, not only to us who arc for the moment living in 
this country and in the other countries of the world, but to postcrit}' and 
to the whole prospects of European civilisation. Every stoj) we took, we 
took with that vision before our eyes, and with a sense of rc.sponsibility 
which it is impossible to describe. Unhapiiily in spite of all our efforts to 
keep the' peace, and with that full and overpowering consciousness of the 
results of the issue if we decided in favour of war, nevertheless wo have 
thought it to be our duty ns well ns the interest of this country to go to 
war. The House may he* well assured it was hocausc we hclicve, and J am 
certain the country will hclievc, wc arc unsheathing our .swords in a just 
cause. 

If I am asked what wc are fighting for, I can reply in two sentences. 
Jn the first place, to fulfil a solemn international obligation — an ohligntion 
which, if it had been entered into between juivatc persons in the ordinary 
concerns of life, would liavo been regarded as an obligation not only of 
law, but of honour, which no sclf-rc.spcct ing man could po'-'sibly have 
repudiated. 

I say, f-econdh', we are fighting to vindicate the principh* in the^^e days 
vhen material force sometimes seems to he the dominant infiuetiee and 
factor in the development of mankind, that .‘-mall nationalitic! are imi 
to be eiU'-hetl, in defiance of international good faith, by tlie arbitrary 
vill of a stroni: and overmastering Power. 1 do not believf* any nation 
ever entered into a great cnn(rover-y — and this is mu' of the great* -t 
ui!l ever Know — with a eh-aror eomeicnee and stronger eon- 
vietion th.'it it is fmhting, not for airgrc' don, imi bw the mainteunuee 
of its own Ubh intere't, but in defenee <if princi})h-< the mrdnt* innce of 
v-hieh i*- \ itnl to the tiviii alion of the world, and wit.h the full tets^irtieU, 
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ultimatelj responsible for the whole policy of the Cabinet, should give, m 
he could only give, perfnnctory attention to the affairs of onr Army in a 
great war. I am very glad to say that a very distinguished soldier and 
administrator in the person of Lord Ivitchener, with the great public 
spirit and patriotism that everyone would expect from him, stepped into 
the breach. Lord Kitchener, as everyone knows, is not a politician. His 
association with the Government as a member of the Cabinet for this 
pmpose must not be taken as in anj" way identifying him with any set of 
pohtical opinions. He has at a great emergency responded to a great 
public call, and I am certain he will have with him in the discharge of one 
of the most arduous tasks that has ever fallen upon a ]\Iinister the 
complete confidence of all parties and all opinions. 

I am asking on his behalf for the Army, power to increase the number of 
all men of all ranks, in addition to the number alread}’’ voted, no fewer than 
500,000. I am certain tlie Committee will not refuse its sanction, for we 
are encomaged to ask for it not only by our own sense of the gravity and 
the necessities of the case, but by the Icnowledge that India is prepared to 
send us certainly two Divisions, and that every one of our sclf-goveniing 
Dominions, spontaneously and unasked, has already tendered to the 
utmost limits of their possibilities, both in men and in money, every help 
they can afford to the Empire in a moment of need. Sir, the Slothcr 
Country* must set the example, while she responds witli gi'atitudc and affec- 
tion to those filial overtures from the outlying members of her family. 

I vill say no more. This is not an occasion for controversial discussion. 
In all that I have said, either in the statement of our case or in my general 
description of the provision wo think it necessary to make, I believe I 
have not gone beyond the strict bounds of truth. It is nol my jiurpo^o 
— it is not the pui^ose of any patriotic man — to inflame feeling, to indulge 
in rhetoric, to excite international animosities. The occasion is far too 
grave for that. Wo have a great duty to perform, wo have a groat trust 
to fulfil, and wo confidently believe that Parliament and the country will 
enable us to do it. 
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great qualities and certain limitations. A. .v 


The military history of the Great War lies outside (lie scope of any 
biography. All that can he done in this book is to look at it. through 
the eyes of the Cabinet, and to bring into I'clicf certain events which 
specially concerned Asq^uith in the period from August, lt»M to 
December 1916, when ho ceased to be Prime hlini.'^ter. Yet for this 
purpose it is necessary to keep in mind the main Btrcam of events, 
which, familiar as it is, must be bricn^y recalled. 

Before the end of the thh'd week in Augu.st, the French offensive 
into Alsace-Lorraine had definitcl3’^ failed, but pci'siKtcncc in it hud 
serionsly weakened the defence against the advance of the Germans 
through Belgium, which was now recognised ns their main line of 
attack. Faced with superior . numhens tlio Expcditionniy I^'orco 
which was moving on Mons by 22nd August, was compelled to fall 
back in the direction of Paris, and continued to retreat in con- 
formity with its ally until 0th September, when the great counter- 
attack began, and the Germans were driven back across the I'^Iarno 
and took up their position on the Aisne. Fighting on the Aisno 
continued fi:om the middle of September till the beghming of October', 
and the trench warfare which remained the chief feature of the war 
for nearly four years began to develop at this date. Up to tho end 
of the battle of the Marne the British Force, 100,000 strong, had 
sufiered 17,000 casualties, and drafts amounting to 20,000 had 
been iip to the feont to make good those losses. By tho end of 
May 1915 our army in France had grown to 600,000 men 
At the beginning of October 1914, by arrangement with General 

in 
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Joffre, whose troops were gradually extending their left flank towards 
the north, the British troops began a northward movement so as to 
prolong the Allied line towards the sea and protect the Channel ports. 
But the Germans also extended their right flank in the same direction, 
with the result that when they reached theh new ground, the British 
troops found themselves brought to a halt. About the same time the 
Germans attacked and took Antwerp in spite of the spirited dash 
to its rescue of a British contingent, accompanied by i\Ir. Chiuclvill 
in person, which found itself helpless in default of French support. 
Though this effort failed in its immediate object, and even incurred 
some ridicule at the time, it afforded a useful breatliing space to 
the main British force, which between 19th October and 22nd 
November had to bear the brunt of a violent and determined attack 
in the neighbourhood of Ypres (first battle of Ypres). This was 
repulsed after desperate fighting, and at the end of it the trench 
barrier between the fighting armies was consolidated from the 
S^viss frontier to the sea. The history of the War from that point 
might be summarised as that of efforts to break thi’ough, or outflank 
or wear down the entrenched opposition. 

In the meantime Turke}* had entered the War on the side of 
Germany, and measures had to be taken to secure Eg>"pl against 
attack. The Territorial Division and Yeomanry regiments which 
had been sent there to replace Regular troops at the outbreak of the 
War wore now reinforced with Indian troops which togotlier with 
certain Airstralian and New’ Zealand contingents were halted at 
Port Said instead of being brought on to Franco. At the beginning 
of February in the following year the Turlcs dcli\*crcd a half-hearted 
attack on the Suez Canal wliich was easily repulsed, 'riic British 
Army was now being reinforced by the splendid effort of t lie Domin- 
ions which hailed the British cau.se as that of the whole Briti.sh 
Commonwealth of Nations, 

The command of the sea was the special charge of the British 
Navy, wliich in the carlystagcs of the War liad both to keep its watch 
in the North Sea and to clear the di.stant .'■•ws of Gorman raiderr'. 


It began the "War with a serious and costly mistake — the failutx' to 
intercept the Gennan ships Oochen and Brcf^hiu on their svny tu 
Constantinople — but, in sjntc of .some heavy lo-ses, its main task 
wa.s never in jeopardy, and the swoop of Beatty s Crui'-er Sepindron 
into the Bight of Ilcligolatid at tlic end of Angu-t cf)nrirmef! thf" 
Gennmis in their decision to kee}> their Iligli Gca Fle<-t in port except 
for occasional miff; hv fast .squadrons on tin* Ha- t (toast. Only oti** 


f-eriou« rt*ver.'e tliere was b<‘ftire the end of lie* 


\car, the d*- 
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of Admiral Cradock’s Cruiser Squadron in the Pacific by the heavier 
metal of Von Spee’s armoured cruisers, the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, but tliis was promj)tly avenged by the despatch of two 
battle-cruisers Inflexible and Invincible under Admiral Sturdee, who 
by skilful concerted action with another battle-cruiser, the Australia, 
which was akeady in Fiji, intercepted von Spee in the PaUdand 
Islands and destroj’^ed his squadron. The Emden had akeady been 
caught and destroyed, and by the end of the first week in December 
there was no German sliip at large on any of the oceans. In the 
meantime the command of the sea placed all German Colonies in 
Africa, the Pacific, and the Ear East at the mercy of Japan and the 
British Dominions, and most of them were captured before the year 
was out. General Botha, who ten years previously had been in the 
field against Great Britam, now led the expedition against German 
South-West Africa. 


Before the end of the year the extravagant hopes that had been 
built on the Russian i^art in the War had been greatly dashed. Ren- 
nenkampf’s initial success in East Prussia greatly helped to relievo 
the pressure on the Allies m the "West, but it was quickly followed 
by the German victory of Tanuenberg ; and though the Austrian 
offensive into Poland had been heavily defeated and the Russians 
at one moment threatened German territory, the Germans had 
driven them back to the Bzura-Ravka river line in front of Warsaw, 
and by the end of the year the opposing armies had fought themselves 
to a standstill in the East as in the West. Russia had inexhaustible 
supphes of men who fought with great gallantry, but being ill- 
equipped with munitions, and transport, she could not for more 
than brief periods play the part of “ steam-roUer ” which her / 

western Allies had expected of her. 


n 

Technically the British Prime Minister was responsible for every- 
thing, and was liable to be discredited by any reverse in any part 
of the field. Actually success or failure depended on the combined 
action of three great and several minor Governments operating over 
a vast field ; on the preparedness or unpreparedness of them War 
Departments, the skill or blundering of their Generals, the varying 
and often conflicting policies of their Foreign Offices, their resources 
in money and credit and innumerable other factors mounting up 
to a vast aggregate on which one Government and one statesman 
could have only a limited influence. Plans laid for the West might 
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be utterly frustrated by the defeat of tlie Russians in the East ,* 
support promised for enterprises in distant theatres might ho 
suddenly withdraTni to meet emergencies nearer home ; an Ally 
might intervene to veto projects v-hich were strategically desirable, 
but politically objectionable to itself, or to refhse concessions 
which might have won an ally or kept a possible enemy neutral. 
As it proceeded, the War more and more resembled a vast equation 
with innumerable unlmovui factors which could only be worked out 
by trial and error. Adversity alone taught — and possibly nothing 
else could have taught — ^the nations fighting together the need of 
concerting them action in such a way as to secure unity and prompt 
decision. 

The conduct of such a war inevitably offered the broadest target 
for criticism. No one was on safer grmmd than the critic who 
preferred other plans to those actually adopted and when anything 
went Avrong was sure that' his alternative ivould have succeeded if 
it had been tried. Nimble-witted politicians accustomed to the quick 
movements and spirited diversions of their civilian campaigns com- 
Xffained bitterly of the lack of imagination and rcsonrccfulncs in the 
military mind which could find no alternative to a war of attrition on 
the Western front ; exasperation set in, when military o.xperts vetoed 
promising-lookmg schemes for avoiding or evading this necessity 
on the ground that men could not be spared or transport provided, 
or that momitains and rivers which the amateur strategist liad 
overlooked forbade their adoption. To measure these things aright 
wc need to get back into the atmosjfiicre of 1014. Excc])t Ivitehencr, 
there were few men of authority in any country who, when the War 
broke out, believed that it could last more than six months, and 
after the battle of the Marne hopes liad run high that a decisive 
Allied \'ictorj* would follow in a short time. To sec two immensQ 
and evenly balanced armies gradually .settle down to a war of 
exhaustion ; to watch the tciTiblc roll of casualties mounting up 
with apparenth' no result ; to see experiment after experiment fail, 
and those of win'ch the most was expected leading to tlio worst 
catastrophes — all this was disillusion and disappointment brhiging 
inevitably scarchiiig questions ns to the conduct of tiio \Var and the 
competence of Government, Prime i^Iinister, War .S'eerefary and 
Coimnnndcr-in-Chicf. 

Here was the seed of the quarreds between politieinus and foldior’ 
vbich have nccomprmied all warn, unlc s thesoUlier, like Nnpo]t*on, 
lias eomtiined the functions of both. A^-quith was deterjiuta'd, 
far a'^ he could, to prevent this development within hi'» fioverfinient. 
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To support both the Coinmnudcr-in*Chicf in Franco and the great 
soldier whom ho had ai^pointcd as War Sccrct.aiy, to giro thorn the 
utmost Hcedoin of action, and to defend them against attacks, 
whether in Parliament or the Press, he considered to be the first of 
his duties as Prime IMinistcr. When dilTercnces arose between the 
soldiei-s and the politicians, ho would paf iently hear both sides and 
do his utmost to compose them, but ho would not pla}’^ the part of 
amateur strategist or foist his opinions upon men who had made 
soldiering the study of their lives. All the principal military men 
who came into contact with him have borne Avitness to his coolness, 
his patience, his loyalty, his understanding of their difiicultics. 
Kitchener’s trust in Asquith and his belief that in Asquith he had 
found solid rock among shifting sands was the one thing which kept 
liim going through the friction and vexation that attended his 
dealings with other politicians. 

But this attitude of mind was by no means shared by some of 
Asquith’s colleagues, and least of all by Mr. Lloyd George, avIioso 
impatience with military men and the military mind began to 
appear before the War was many weeks old. HHien three months 
after the battle of the ]\Iarne it was evident that no j)rogress was 
being made, he broke out into complaints at what he supposed 
to be the results of military ineptitude. Ho saw no signs, ho told 
the Prime Mnister on the last day of the j^ear, that “ the mihtaiy 
leaders and guides were considering anj'’ plan for extricating us from 
the present unsatisfactory position.” Had ho not been a AAutness 
of their deplorable lack of prevision he “ would not have thought 
it possible that men so responsibly placed could have displaj’^ed so 
little foresight.” The following day (1st Jan., 1915) he launched 
what Sir WiUiam Robertson calls his “ famous memorandum ” 
“ proposing that the entire Expeditionarj’^ Force, AAuth the excej)tion 
of a general resenm to bo kept temporarily near Boulogne, should 
be withdraAvn from France and sent to the Ballvans Avhence, in 
combination vdth the armies of Serbia, Greece and Rumania, om 
main mihtary effort would bo dii’ected against Austria, instead of 
vainly continuing the attempts to break through the German 
defences on the Western front. Simultaneously with this transfer, 
a force of 100,000 British troops Avas to be landed in Syria so as to 
cut off the 80,000 Turkish troops reported to bo moAung thence on 
Egypt.”i Mr. ChurchiU also, though less dissatisfied with the efforts 
of the British generals in France, was glowing Avith the possibilities 
of the amphibious warfare for Avhich British power was specially 
^ Sir William Bobertson’s Soldiers and Statesmen, I, p. 82. 
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suited, and becoming more and more impatient at the narroxr 
military vision which refused to consider them.^ 

In fact the search for plans which Mr. Lloyd George desired was 
going on feverishly in all the General Staffs on both sides, and 
British Generals with their relatively small force might reasonably 
have answered that they alone could not be expected to provide 
them. Their task for months to come was, in fact, to hold on at 
all costs against an enemy who occupied generall}’- the more 
favourable position and might at any moment that he chose to call 
a halt in the East, come back to the West and renew liis onslaualit. 
Their only means of extricating themselves would have been to 
wallc away (if that was possible) and let the enemy come on to the 
coasts and the Channel ports. 

From this jDoint we may trace the long contention between 
different temperaments and schools of thought which only ended, if 
indeed it ended then, with the end of the War. Asquith was wliolly 
sceptical as to the value of either agitation or imprecation in winning 
the War, and he thought it of liigh imi)ortance that both the Govern- 
ment and the public should keep an equal mind in face of adversity. 
I\Ir. Lloyd George, in common with Lord Xorthcliffc, who took the 
same line in his many newspapcis, believed in constantly wliipping 
up both the Government and the public to effort and more effort, 
and imparting to others the sense of peril which they felt so acutely 
themselves. Asquith could only with extreme reluctance be induced 
to cross the boundar3^ between the civilian and the military spheres : 
!Mr. Lloyd George acknowledged no such boundary’, and liad profouml 
misgivings about the competence of military men in their own 
sphere. Asquith had the patient temperament wliich could wait 
for concentration and slow results ; j\Ir. Lloyd George looked at the 
whole wide field of war and .saw in it endless o])portunitics for 
surprises and divemions of which skill and imagination would take 
advantage. 

In the later .‘Stages of the War this was to develop into an inccsK.nnt 
conflict, both open and veiled, bohveen “ Ea.^lerncrs ” and “ IVcst- 
erners ” ; but in the early month.'^ the debate was mainly hotween 
the demand for quick returns and the inability of either the War 
Office or the fighting army to jwovide them. In this Astjtiith thtev.' 
his shield over the soldiem, whenever he thought that tliey w(*re 
being exposed to impatient' and unjust eritir'ism, and at the end of 
the year he was not at all di^^pO'^cd to pass any hfm^h judgment 
uj)on the conduct of the army which had cojitrihuted to tlu’ victory 

* Ci'i'tT, l.Ci.r.n, L 
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of the ]\Iariio, and stuhbornl^^ held its ovni against lica^T- odds in 1914 
the desperate fighting at Ypres. During these months neither lie 
nor the Cabinet, M*ith the exception of j\Ir. Lloyd George, saw any 
possible alternative to the sti'atcg}’’ of prolonging the Allied hno to 
the sea for the protection of the Channel ports, and they wisely 
confined themselves to preparing the new armies and organising 
the country for war. Describing his ovii mood at this time, Asquith 
used to say that ho was never an optimist about the immediate 
future, but always confident of tlio final result. When news was 
brought back to him that Sir John French was highl}’’ sanguine 
about his next move, he observed that it was an excellent thing 
to have an optimist at the front provided you had a pessimist in 
the rear. Lord Kitchener Avas often in these daj's the pessimist in 
the rear, but he played this part in a stately and massive manner, 
Avhich chimed in with Asquith’s mood, Avhereas Mr. LIo 3 'd George’s 
shriller note was often an irritant. 


m 

Asquith himself has said that the root difliculty in the early 
conduct of the War vus “ how to combine rapid and cfi'ective action 
in the various theatres with the maintenance of Cabinet respon- 
sibilities and control.” The problem could onlj^ be solved com- 
pletely by deposing the Cabinet in favour of a small and select 
group of its own raembere, and even that Avas no ciu’o for the 
differences of opinion which arose betAA'cen members of this group 
or between them and the soldiers in the field. The case Avas OA^-en 
aggravated when the fining doAAii jirocess left a small number of 
able and strong-willed men of conflicting opinions to AAUge war with 
one another as to the manner in which the War should be conducted. 

AH sorts of experiments were made and the}’’ Avere called by 
various names, each of AAdiich AA’^as supposed to mark an advance 
on what had gone before, but all encountered the same difficulty 
and masked the same fact, wliich AA’^as the simple one that at each 
stage of the War there were great and legitimate differences of 
opinion among the highest authorities about the immensely difficult 
and compheated questions which arose on aU hands. The idea 
vaguely held by the public before the War that on the outbreak of 
hostilities the civfiian Government passed into the background and 
confined itself to raising money and sending supplies to soldiers 
who “ conduct the war ” never was true, and was least of all true 
in the circumstances of the Great War. From beginning to end, 
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civilian SUnisters found themselves comiDclIcd to choose between 
rival and competing militniy plans, each of V'hich had highly expert 
authority behind it, and to adjust whatever plan was chosen to tlic 
policy and strategy of Allies, wliich was often in conflict vlth what 
their own military advisers recommended and what they them- 
selves w'ould have pi-eferied. In whatever way the l\Iinistcrial pack 
might be shuffled, it was not to be supposed that active and con- 
scientious men who accepted I'csponsibihty for the results would 
remain mere spectator of the conflict, or refrain from expiessing 
opinions wliich they held with conviction. Lord Kitchener is 
reported to have said after one of liis differences with the Cabinet 
that it was “ repugnant to him to have to reveal military secrets to 
twenty-three gentlemen with whom he was barely acquainted,” but 
the twcnty-tlirec being charged with the ultimate I'csponsibilify 
could not reasonably be asked to accept the plea of militaiy neces- 
sity as a groimd for keeping them in ignorance of the facts. 

During the first months of the War the method ndojitcd was that 
of raaldng the Prime Blinister and the heads of the flghting dcjiart- 
ments responsible for the day-to-day operations, with the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence or “ IVar Council ” at hniul for serious 
questions involving new dcpartui'cs in policy or joint .strategic 
operations.” This delegation of its powem undoubtedly required 
forbearance on the part of the Cabinet, but no serious complaint 
was heard that during these months the Cabinet obtruded itself 
unduly, or that any delay in operations or lack of promptitude in 
military decisions was duo to its interventions. Asquith knew very 
well that if at this stage he had attempted to draw a hard-and-fast 
lino between an inner and an outer Cabinet, or to assign to the one 
what the other might have considered a sniicrior function, he would 
have brought upon liimsclf unnecessary trouble and friction. He 
trusted to the good sense of his colleagues to accejd decisions whirii 
were bound to ho made in their absence, and he put no limit io tbe 
subjects which the full Cabinet might discuss. I'lius ho reports on 
tub August,^ the day after tlio big Council attended f>y all the 


experts : 


“ We Imd our usual Cabinet tlii« morning and derided nitli mne 
tlcmur than I cxpeclod to .‘^auction the di^-patrh of the 
Force of four divisions. We a!>^o di^^eu^-xHl n juimher uf r-maH>'r ^-d 
for nltaekim: German ports and wireless station- in and 

Africa and the China Sca^*. Indeivl I had to remarl: that v.e h 
mort' like n gang of FliralKdlrm t)UCe;vnorr‘ tlnn u tank (‘aHt-'t! 
Mack-coated Liberal Miin’‘^ters.” 
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The next records are of tlic same tenor : 

Aug. 20. A rallior long Cabinet tins mornmg, all sorts of odds and 
ends about coal and contraband. 

Ang. 21. We bad a long Cabinet this morning, mostly about details 
connected with the War. The real centre of interest, political, not military, 
at the moment is Turkey, and the two darkest horses in the European 
stable, Italy and Rumania. The different i)oints of view of different 
people are rather amusing, Kitchener strong that Rumania is the real 
pivot of the situation ; lilasterman eagerly pro-Bulgarian, but very mucli 
against any aggressive action vis~a-7?is Turkey which would excite our 
Mussulmans in India and Eg^it ; Lloyd George keen for Ballcan Con- 
federation, Grey judicious and crit ical all round ; Haldane instructive ; 
and the “ Beagles ” and “ Bobtails ” silent and bewildered. 

On 1st September, however, when a decision had to bo taken 
immediately on Sir John French’s telegrams announcing that ho was 
about to retire behind the Seine, Asquith, ns ah-eadj’^ recorded, is 
seen summoning the few colleagues witliin reach to a midnight 
conference at Domiing Street, and coming immediately to the 
decision that Lord Kitchener should go himself to France and 
clear up the situation. ICitcliener wont out to France armed with 
“ Cabinet instructions,” but the Cabinet heard of his mission for 
the first time the next moniing. 

The process was the same ndth every military decision ^vhich had 
to be taken quicldj’’ : 

“ Oct. 2. I was away, but Grey, ICitchcner and Winston held a late 
meeting, and, I fancy, with Grey’s rather reluctant consent, the intrepid 
Winston set off at midnight and ought to have reached Antwerp at about 
nine this morning.” 

Five days later when Mr. ChurchiU had come back, it was agreed, 
“ after a conference wdth K. and Winston,” that Antwerp should 
be evacuated. From now onwards to the days of the first Coalition, 
Asquith’s Cabinet letters to the Ifing show the same procedure. 

- Ministers meet not every day, as has been supposed, but at intervals 
varying from a week to three days, though sometimes on two days 
in succession. Lord Kitchener gives them an account of operations 
on the various fronts which is discussed and sometimes with warmth, 
but, so far as the actual operations are concerned, almost invariably 
after and not before the event. 

On 8th September Asquith reports that “ the suggestion that we 
should send 20,000 or 30,000 troops to hold the road fi-om Ostend 
to Antwerp was of course rejected by the Cabinet on military 
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groimds/'^ but tbis is tlie only record of tbe kind tlir.t Csin be found in 
The documents of tin's period. A'il coninuunentiens from the Gorem- 
merit to Gcnere.l Hendt^iie.rrers in Frtince about acturd milrte.ro 
operations tvere left to Ivitcliener and Asquith, trbo consulte-d Mr. 
Churcliill trlien the Xavt* wiis c-oncemed. and I have been unable to 
discover any case during this first period in tvhich it vre.s even alkcei 
that these operations v-ere hamp-eredby their slovrness and indecision. 
For good or ill in these days events vrero proceeding “ according to 
jdan." and civilian Ministers vrere. vdth one or tvo eneeptions, 
eettreinelv reluctant to intervene. 


rv 

This method morked well enough so long as the original pi:n^ 
held, but when new situations arose, for winch new -plans had to 

a. 

be devised, its defects l>egan to aproar. The need now was for a 
permanent body charged with the central control and dirocticn cf 
the IVar. in rciruhtr touch -with the Stairs in the Aduiiraltv.'.r.d the 
War Cilice as well as with the Foreign Ofrlce and other Department's. 
In the absence of such a bo.ly. there veas no direct contact lv:tvv*cen 
the Chiefs of the Stairs and tlie Ministers sinvn-ising the War. an.i 
no authority spvi.iHy charged vita the duty of l.-voking ahead ana 
making pl.ius to meet the prolnriole cruergencies. All these dedcier.dC' 
were brought out in the haphanird improvisations tliat h-.d to b** 
made to pie-Ioug the defence of Antwerp, though its rail I; id for 
some time been a liighiy prvdv.bly event. 

Asquith tb.etvfore decided Ivfom A'ovemlor vC"' out to .«-:t up a 
sj-sccial Committee of rise Cabinet for the eondttet of the War. Thi-' 
consisted of th.e Secretaries of State for War. Imlii and Fc-.n-'ra 
AlTaim. the Chcncellcr of the ENchequer. and the First I.^<crd eft: 
Admiralty. The Prime 31ir.iucr vas C;-. tinr.an. an 1 c\prrt- vI: 
opinion was desired atten led cither pennanentiv or cn '■tori'd 
occasions. Mr. Palfonr incln led from t'rc f.mt. an i L-wa 
llald-.r.c and Sir Arthur V.'ihon vero addei in Ja.nn-ry. Up ta 
that time the Counnirtec of Imperial iXfince hr I I an ‘-mntn : 
under the name of the “ Mkr Ccuncii" to cm-ider th- vtr n " 
of Home Defence and other pro’* nm. I m frc"^ n <v, etc * '• 

hot!; the r. une end the v orh verc al 'rbol 
kert rccuhrr tocerd' cf itv prc-.oo.lirg', an ; 
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veyed at once to tlio Departments and acted upon. Asquith had 
described its method in a passage in liis 3femorics and liefleclions 

The proceedings of the War Council Avere exactly similar to that Avhich 
had prevailed at the Committee of Imperial Defence. Wlicn a conclusion 
■was reached, it was formulated in VTiting, and read out cither at once or 
at the end of the meeting by the chairman, ns had always been the case 
at the Committee. The only cliangc which I made was that, for greater 
certaint}’- and great security, the conclusions Avcrc immediately after the 
meeting circulated in AAiiting to the Departments concerned ; in cases of 
m-gency, on the same day. There was never any excuse for v'nnt of pre- 
cision or for delay. 

As to the position of the experts, it was precisely the same ns it had 
always been at the Committee of Imperial Defence. They were there — 
it was the reason for their being there — to give the lay members the benefit 
of their opinion and advice. During ten years’ experience of the Com- 
mittee of Defence I have never known them shoAv the least reluctance 
to do so, invited or uninvited, and that was the view taken by all ray 
ministerial colleagues on the War Council. 

In regard to the Cabinet, it never abdicated its ultimate authority, 
though it, very properly as I think, was content normally to delegate the 
active conduct of the Avar to the i\Iinistcrs concerned and the War Council. 
All important steps were reported to it, and there aa'ci’c times AAdicn it 
took an active part and asserted its OA’^crruling authorit}’’. 

It ma}’' be said general!}’' of the next eighteen months — and tliis 
is specially true of the first Coalition — ^that the abdication of the 
Cabinet did not go far enough. Too many subjects were discussed 
by too many people with results AAdiich troubled the peace of the 
Government even AA^hen they did not affect the conduct of the War. 


V 

A glance through the records contained in Asquith’s letters to 
the King may help to shoAv the part played by the Cabinet in the 
early stage, and incidentally to throAV some light on the course of 
events during the first months of the War. 

Broadly spealdng the Cabinet kept under its OAvn control all large 
decisions relating to the choice of objectives, aU questions of finance, 
and the numerous domestic questions arismg out of the raising of 
men and the provision of munitions and supplies. Quite early in 
the day it decided that its oaati numbers were too big for some of 
these, and appointed small committees to take charge of them. 
Even in these matters the line between military and domestic ques- 
tions was often uncertain, and Ministers in charge of Departments 

1 II, pp. 87-88, " 
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complained that Kitchener -vrithhcld from them infonnntion— 
especially in regard to man-po’R•er~^vllich it was essential for them 
to have, if they were to comply with his demands. How many 
men was he proposing to put into the field at given dates, how 
manj’’ would he leave for essential industries, say over a j^criocl of 
six months or a year ? This was the secret which he most desired 
to keep locked in his own bosom, and it was only with great reluc- 
tance that he parted with it in driblets which ]\Iinistei-s concerned 
often thought inadequate, if not actua% misleading. The polit icians 
alleged that lOtchener was much more than their match in craft 
and subtlety on these occasions, and it would certainly bo tine to 
say that on some of them there was considerable difficulty in bringing 
his military mind in touch with tlieir civilian minds, Asejuith was 
indefatigable in composing these quancls and most patient in 
explaining to Edtchener that the twenty’’ -tlmcc were not, as he seemed 
to think, encroaching on liis sphere or prying into his secrets from 
idle curiosity, hut merely secldng the facts and figures wJiich llicy 
w^ere hound to have if thej’’ were to do their part. 

Finance undouhtcdlj^ impinged upon military operations. The 
costs of the War rapidly soared beyond all expectation or e\'])CTicnce, 
and quite carty in the daj^ some Ministei's saw a limit bc^'ond wliich 
it would be impossible to carry on tlio War without ruining tho 
country, and were of opinion tliat military plans should bo laid 
accordingly. The soldicm always had the host of lliis argument , for 
tho simple reason that, ardently as they might desire to find them, 
they could cfiscovcr no sucli jilnns short of .surrcnclor wlion the 
Chancellor of tlio Exchequer notified that the I’rcnsury was empty. 
IMilitary extravagance none the less seemed appalling to the civilian 
mind, and tho soldiers were begged to rcincinbcr that even Briti-h 
credit was not illimitable and inexhaustible. In tbc end the .KohliM-s 
proved to have measured tbc capacity of tbc nation belter than th'^ 
civilians, thougli Asquith, avIio Iiad the Tzeasury mind, was oftou 
in a state of dcsjzair at what seemed their rceklc.'^s ext ravagunce. 

But occasionally tho Cabinet was moved to remonstrance at thn 
unceasing demandB of llio Allies for financial assistance. All vere 
of oxunion tbat England wa.s so rich that she could afford anything 
and not feel it. Tlio waverers zislced for money as the condifi-'n 
coming in ; tho stricken as tho comfilion of remaining in ; and evf'n 
tho great AHic.s were of opinion that tlie use of Britidi credit vou, 
help to ccmciit friendship and make a iav’ounible imjne'‘i«*n 
their peoples. At tho beginning of December IDM A.' quith r* 
to the King : 
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The Ercncli Government, also nro applicants for jiccuninry nssisinnco. 1914 ^ 
Owing to the vicious character of their recent finance and the distrust 
which is consequently felt by their investing classes, they Avish to start 
the necessary borrowing operations by a loan here of some eight millions 
at 5 per cent AA'liich Avould be, in effect-, guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment. They appear to think that, if tins were succc.s.sfully floated, it 
would go some waj* to restore the confidence and open tlie jiockcls of their 
own people. It is a very .singular request, coining ns it does from one 
of the richest countries in the world, the amount .suggc.stcd being lit-tlo 
more than, if as much as, the cost of the war for a single week. The 
Cabinet thought it politic to assent, with the condition — which the 
French are willing to accept- — that the eight millions sliould be .sjient hero 
in the pmehase of supplies from British manufacturers and merchants.” 

A fortnight later R-nssia was an appilicnnt : 

“ Russia wishes to raise 100 millions. Tlic Cabinet agreed to offer 
40 on condition that 25 per cent of gold bo dejiosited Jicrc in respect of 
all money advanced except that .spent in the United Kingdom. Franco 
is to be asked to guarantee a half and at the same time to be informed 
that we are spending more on the war than cither Russia or her.self, 
om monthly expenditure being noAV about 45 millions, wlicrcas neither 
of the other two allies is estimated to be .spending more than 40 millions.” 

Presumablj’’ the Rii.ssian apph’cation had come through France. 

But these were only the premonitory sjunploms of a liabit wliicli 
was to become chronic and ingrained before the AVar ended. 

AA^iile the Cabinet as a whole stood aside from the daily conduct 
of the War, it debated all the larger oj)crations Avhich lay ahead, all 
the diplomacy which affected neutrals or possible new allies, and 
the considerable range of questions Avhicli touched polic 3 ' as well as 
strategj’^. “The Cabinet are of opinion,” Asqnitli reported (20th 
October, 1914), “ that we ought to take a vigorous offensiAm against 
Turkey and to make cveiy effort to bring in Bulgaria, Greece, and 
above all Rumania. HeneefoiAvard Great Britain must finally 
abandon the formula of ‘ Ottoman Integrity,’ AAdiether in Europe or 
in Asia.” The date seems v'oi'th raarldng as that of the formal and 
solemn bui'ial of the policy of 1878. 

It may be added here that the Cabinet considered the promise of 
Constantinople to Russia wliicli became necessary early in 1915 to 
be such a departure in policy that the Conservative leaders ought 
te be taken into confidence and the situation explained to them. 

Balfour, Lord LansdoAvne, hir. Bonar LaAv, and several other 
Unionist leaders accordingly came to 10 DoAvning Street AAdiere they 
met Asqmth, Lord Grey, and other Ministers ; and after a full dis- 
cussion it Avas agreed that the Government could do nothing else 
than what they proposed to do. ' • 

n. — T ^ 
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The Dardanelles Expedition needs separate treatment; but it 
may be said briefly that the records abundantly bear out Asquith s 
contention that at no stage vras it dela3^ed or impeded bj* indecision 
in the Cabinet. The battle for and against was fought out in the 
War Council, and lllinisters in their plenary* sessions appear to linvo 
deferred with, if anything, too little scrutiny to what seemed to be 
an overwhelming weight of expert opinion. 

Apart from the Dardanelles, plans for action in the Balkans wcw 
always before the Cabinet, and on 20th Januar3", 1915, Asquith 
reports that ]\Ir. Lloyd George was “ arguing stroiigly forthe dcspateli 
of a force to help Serbia.” Another subject 00081011113” discussed 
w”as the danger of invasion, upon which Mr. Clmrchill, speaking for 
the Admiralt3”, was generally reassuring and Lord Kitchener often 
dubious. On 22nd October, 1914 the former expressed a confident 
opinion that “ any operation on more than an insignificant scale 
was doomed to disaster,” and the latter persisted in in's view that 
“in the event of a stalemate position in the two miliiaiy field.s the 
Germans might contemplate invasion with a large force — say of 
150,000 or 200,000 men.” 

The negotiations for bringing Itaty into the "War weie reported 
to the full Cabinet and discussed at cveiy stage. For Jong (lie gap 
between what Ital3” demanded and wliat the Allies were willing to 
give seemed be3’ond bridging, Russia .‘Jtrongl}' objecting to the 
sacrifice of what .slic considered to be Slav interests in the Adriatic. 
All through March 1915 the negotiations dragged on, but at (ho 
beginning of April Asquith, who was conducting the Foreign Office in 
Sir Edward Grc3’ s absence, succeeded in bringing all parties into 
lino and was warmby congratiflatcd 113' his colleagues on the skill 
and finnness with which Ive had handled this very delicate business. 


The question of contraband, the question of laying mines in oj)en 
seas, and most other questions that touched the rights of neutrab 
or raised i.s.sue.$ of international law were cojnousbv disen.'^sed in the 
full Cabinet and livel3* differences of ojnnion were c.xjnt'ssed. On 
I21I1 and IStb October there were long discussions u.s to the evp- 
dienC3’ of further mining in the North iSca, Mr. Churchill und^ hi * 
naval ndvisem reporting themselves ns unanimously oppo‘'‘<i io 


Ix)rd Kitchener s proposal that mine.- .should ho laid at the entrano* 
to the Bight of Heligoland. On 10th February, 1915, the <lrs.ft of ft 
proclamation — in retaliation to the Gornuui threat of a i-nbrnanr.'” 
blockade of tbo United Kingdom— announcing the intcrition O’ 
seize and detain all ships and cargoes havirsg actual or p'^ 
HUinod destination, was discussed b3' tlso whole Cabinc., 
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the debate was renewed the following week, when Asqnith 
reported : 

“ Mr. Churchill and the majority of the Cabinet were strong for the 
seizure of all cargoes with presumed German destination. The Prime 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord Crewe urged very strongly the 
importance of not alienating and embittering neutral and particularly 
American opinion ; the proposed reprisals being obviously more injurious 
to neutral commerce and interests than the more or less illusory German 
threat.” 

The Order in Council issued in March this year and justified as a reply 
to the German submarine attack suggests that these Ministers were 
for the time bemg overruled, but they remained on guard against 
the use of this Order in such a way as unnecessarily to alienate 
neutral opinion. Whenever these debates were renewed, as they 
often were. Sir Edward Grey’s view that the one cardinal mistake 
which Great Britain could make in the field of war or diplomacy 
would be to alienate the United States was strongly backed by 
Asquith, and in general prevailed, in spite of the incessant agitation 
by newspapers which Imew nothing of the difficulties. 

To the end of his life Asquith warmly defended his Liberal 
Cabinet against the charge of incompetence, dilatoriness, or fac- 
tiousness in anything that touched the conduct of the War. At the 
time he was sometimes heard to express the wish that he had “ more 
Greys and Crewes ” and not quite so many “ very clever men ” 
among his colleagues ; but he claimed for them collectively that in 
mobilising the country for war they did a work which was not sur- 
passed by that of any of their successors, and did it in circum- 
stances of overwhelming difficulty for which there was no guiding 
experience. He was at home with this Cabinet and they were at 
home with him. His habit of letting debate run on, summing up, 
reserving judgment, but between one meeting and another finding 
solutions which expressed their general sense, had carried him 
through innumerable difficulties, and they did not mistake the 
patient benevolence in which above all public men he excelled for 
dilatoriness or weakness. 


VI 

At the end of 1914 it could fairly be claimed that the British 
effort had far surpassed any like effort during the same space of 
time in the history of the country, and to that extent there was 
ground for satisfaction and even pride. But the experience had also 
revealed serious weaknesses in some of the methods adopted when 
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•war broke out. A large part of the scheme which Lord Haldane 
had so elaborately worked out during his years of office had either 
been superseded or slipped out of existence when the war came. 
In the endeavour to send the largest possible force to France in the 
shortest possible time, the General Staff, to which he attached 
supreme importance, lost much of its authority, since the members 
composing it had almost udthout exception taken up appoint Clients 
in France. This threw an excessive biuden on Lord Kitchener and 
was mainly responsible for the difficulty of which Asquith and )ns 
colleagues made frequent complaint, of obtaining the clear-cut 
military view, detached from all j^olitical considerations, wliiel) a 
civilian Cabinet needs in the conduct of war. That almost nccessarilr 
became blurred when a Secretary of State for War, responsiWe to 
and mingling with the Civilian Cabinet, was the principal, if not the 
sole means of communications •nith the army, and tlio judge of wliat 
should be commimicated to the Cabinet. For the next year and more 
Lord Kitchener was practically doubling the parts of Secretary of 
State and Chief of the Staff. 

In yet another respect Lord Kitchener had added to liis hmdom, 
and that was in his method of raising the now nimics. His biographer 
relates that when ho came into the War Office “ tlie cry was uTung 
from him ” that he found the country “ without an army and with- 
out anj’’ preparation to equip one.’’ In the absence of the men who 
had built up the Territorial Army, there was apparent ly no one to 
tell Jjim •what part the Territorial Army was intended to play, what 
provision had been made for its expansion and cqiiijnucnt, and how 
its cadres might have been msed ns t})0 basis for the new effort , He 
called it a “ Tovm-Clcrk’.s Army,” and Hr. Clnirclull has sugeo^ted 
that he -was under the impression that it wa« on n par witli tlu- 
French “ Territorials ” — mainly men beyond military age or nniii 
for active .cciwicc employed behind the lines — of whom ho had ftirtni d 
n rather low opinion during his .service in France at the time of the 
Franco-Gcnnan War. ^Vhatever the reason, ho deeidc-d that Ha* 
Ten-itoHals should be kept for homo dofenoo and subddinry s'-rvs". • 


abroad ; and in the fin-t week of the war the County A? -ori.aiuu- 
with their Committees for recruiting suj)ply and equi])mf'nt - 
wliich many of the most capable business men in tin* e^.tmtry oem 
soiwing—-- were informed Ibut their s^Tvica -^ would nut la* lo 'd'* , 
Having thus clean'd the ground, I/wd KiUbener prorced. d n - ■' 
an c'ntirely new army, wholly und-r the control of Hu- Wot tU'.we. 
and dojM-ndout, for itssupplif-^ and nmnitions on tla* nKuddn-ry cr.-l 
plant provided for the pre-war ngulur army. I'iu- trv.n' h e/e h- o 
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justified by the immensely effective emotional appeal which went 
out for the new “ Kitchener armies,” but it entailed delays and im- 
posed burdens on the War Office which the Territorial machinery 
had been expressly devised to avoid. One of Lord Haldane’s leading 
ideas had been that the civilian aid which was later invoked should 
be immediately mobilised through the Territorial Associations on 
the outbreak of war. 

If any criticism may be made of Asquith and his colleagues at 
this stage it is that in the stress of these days when far-reachmg 
decisions had to be taken, they did not obtain sufficient considera- 
tion for their own military schemes. Kitchener’s neglect of the 
Territorials was, in fact, a constant worry to Asquith, though he felt 
it impossible to override him in a matter so intimately affectmg his 
authority and prestige as the raising of the new armies. In the 
result both War Office and War Secretary started with burdens on 
their shoulders which it was impossible for them to carry without 
help, and the process of disburdening them and delegating their 
functions was attended with friction and delay which might have 
been avoided if they had started from the beginning on the broader 
, basis. 

This is in no sense a reproach to Lord Kitchener. Coming new on 
the scene, after a long absence from this country, he could not be 
expected to enter at once into the minds of those who had prepared, 
the British military machine in the previous years. The contribu- 
tion that he brought was immense — ^his own great personal prestige, 
the extraordinary insight with which, almost alone among military 
men in any country, he measured the task ahead, his capacity for . 
getting things done and breaking down opposition, his masterly 
use of the instrument of voluntary service. If Asquith judged that 
these great qualities outweighed their defects he was assuredly 
right. But Kitchener had all his life been a professional soldier 
among professionals, and in setting out to raise the vast new armies 
now required he was breaking new ground in which experience 
gained in the relatively small professional army could be only a 
partial guide. 
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The year 1915 was a period of costty experiments on both sides in 
the hope of brealdng down the trench barriers in the West — ttmong 
them being the method of intense bombardment followed by curtain 
fire practised by the British at Neiive Chapcllc and Ecstubert, and 
by both British and French in their subsequent offensives ; tho 
method of poison-gas first practised by tho Germans near Ypres 
on 22nd April, and adopted aftcru'nrds by French and Brilisli as 
well as Germans. The deadlock in the West continued throughout 
the year in spite of all these efforts. In tlio meantime the British 
made tho first attempt on any big scale to get round the trench 
barrier by their attack on the Dardanelles, which was equally 
fruitless of immediate results. Later in the year, tho great German 
and Austrian successes on tho Eastern front tcmptctl Bulgaria to 
throw in her lot with the Central Powers, and paved the ivay to an 
attack on Serbia by nil three, which temporarily conquered that 
country’', and compelled tho Serbian armies to retreat in winter 
tlirongh tho Albanian mountains. At tlio end of the year it eonfd 
bo argued, and no doubt truly, that through the enlr}- into tlie 
of tho now British nrmie.s the Allies had gained in strength, whee ls 
their opponents had suffered by attrition, but there had be'-n no 
successes visible to tho eye which seemed conuuensiirnte with th” 


cost and sacrifice, and the dcadloelc still continued. 

The events of this year, so far as they concerned country rtel 
Asquith’s Government-, must be seen ngaiied tliis backgiound. I iww 
wore two main anxieties from the beginning of the yew onv.aol’ 


Tho first was tho supply of the nlmo’d unliinilc<i t|nruUity 
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tions -^liich the neAv forms of attack demanded ; tlie second the 
preparation for, and conduct of, tlie Dardanelles Campaign, which 
was the chief British contribution to tlie problem of outflanldng the 
enemy. The two things together brought about the downfall of 
the Liberal Government, and need the separate examination which 
win be given them in this and the folloAving chapters. 

Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war ICitchener was reporting 
to the Cabinet that liis orders for the prompt supplj’- of necessaries 
for the new recruits were being “ persistonthy obstructed ” in the 
War Office and calling for the dismissal of officials whoso “ obstinacy 
and incompetence ” were said to be the cause of de]a3^ Tlie officials 
replied that thej’’ were doing their utmost t.o execute orders Avliicli 
were beyond their capacitj’’ and though some of them were sternly 
disciplined, the complaints continued. A httlo later Kitchener 
himself feU imder the same criticism on the oven more serious 
subject of the supply of shells and high explosive to the fighting 
army. The demand for these was now rising to heights undreamt 
of before the war. Erom all the armies in the field, from Erench, 
from Bussians, even from Germans, as well as from British, the cry 
went up for shells and more shells to break domi the trench baii-iers 
in front of them — shells which, if only their Governments would 
provide them, would van victory and save hundreds of thousands 
of lives. The Governments laboured and sweated, but their utmost 
efforts were unequal to the demand, and the men in the trenches 
commented heavily on the incompetence, negh'gence and guilt of 
civilian politicians who had not foreseen, and now failed to supply, 
their need. 

In all the camps alike the root of the trouble lay in the mis- 
calculation of the nature of the war. Until the autumn of 1914 the 
War Offices of Europe were dominated by the German idea of war — 
the idea, derived from the Bismarckian series of wars, of rai)id and 
crushing blows bringing an early enforced peace — and only a few ec- 
centrics like M. Enule Bloch had dreamt of the long-drawn out trench 
warfare which was to determine the kind and quantity of munitions 
needed in the Great War. The German Commander-in-Chief, von 
Moltke, believed that the issue would be decided in one great battle ; 
the French were so much of the same opinion that they made 
provision only for repairing the guns they had, not for increasing 
their number ; we supposed we had done enough when we provided 
our Expeditionary Force with munitions for four great battles each 
lasting two days. Until after the Battle of the Marne none of the 
belligerents had seriously considered what might happen, if the 
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opposing forces fought each other to a stundstih. It was the staiKh 
still which found the nations unprepared, and which led them to the 
long series of hazardous, improvised, and immcnsel.v dost met ivc 
and costly experiments which constituted the larger part of the 
Great War. 


n 


Nothing could have exceeded the zeal and energy vith wliich 
Kitchener set himself to the work of enrolling recruits and providing 
officers, instructors, and camps for the immense numbers wliich 
volunteered for service in the fii-st few weeks of the War, and in n 
short time he had achieved results which most other professional 
soldiers, including the German, had thought to be impossible. 
But the munitions problem which confronted him ivlicn the tiench 
warfare set in was beyond the most heroic eifort of one man or one 
department. The British War Office lacked the great arsenals 
which are the plant of conscript armies, and the deficiency could 
only be made good by establishing a partnership witli the great 
industries which could rapidlj’^ convert iheir mamifaelnring jilnnt 
to the uses of the Army. A partnership it had to be if it was to 
work rapidly and harmom'ously, but this requh-cd a certain delegation 
of fimctions, if not a surrender of power and control by the Secretary 
of State for War, which was not congenial to Kitchener. Ife neither 
lilced to delegate his authority nor to let civilians encroach upon what 
he considered to be the milit-ary domain, llis jirevion.^ eamjiaigns 
had been one man jobs, and it was not alwa^-s easy to })ci>'undo him 
that preparations for tlie Great War must be the work of many liancls. 

This caused friction which it required all A.'^quitb’a fli])loniaey 
to keep within bounds. On 12th October, lOM, ho set up a 
Munitions Committee of the Cabinet, con.‘^i.<=ting of Lord Haldane, 
Sir. Lloyd George, Sir. SIcKcnna, Sir. Winston Churchill, Mr, 
Runciman, and Lord Lucas, to co-oporatc with Lord Kitchener and 
the War Office. The Committee began hy placing its ordem v.ifh 


the Ordnance Factories and great Armament Firms {who vere 
invited to expand and subcontnict when their own buitdin.w> r.iui 
jdant were not equal to the demand), but a little later extentied it ' 
dealings to individual firms. Early in the War Offiw had 

contracts ^^th 2,500 firms which had not Intlierto madt* numition-s 
and immense new contracts were placed with Amcnr.m Uny'y 
companies. There was no other way of meeting the detmnd, bii* 
tljcrc were great difiieultics in adju.Ming the new-eonien'- to tb- o, t 
eslablishmeuts, and, though there war good-vill on both thh <. t..” 
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civilian manufactui’ers and contractors found themselves in a new 1916 
world with regulations and requirements which were outside their 
experience. 

Each side had its case. Just as Kitchener had been quickest 
to see the scale on which man-power would need to be provided, 
so Mr. Lloyd George had been quickest to see the scale on which 
gun-power would need to be prepared, and the kind of organisation 
which would be required for its preparation. To bring in the 
manufacturers and set them to work at once with the fewest official 
restrictions was eminently right, but in their zeal, many of them 
promised a good deal more than they proved capable of performing 
and when they failed to dehver, left the War Office exposed to the 
charge of having betrayed the Army. To Kitchener, who always 
worked to a time-table, these delays were exasperating and inexphc- 
able, and he set them down to civilian incompetence. The retort 
came that the War Office itself was the chief culprit. Its indis- 
criminate recruiting was said to have deprived the manufacturers of 
the men they most needed, and the pedantry and obstructiveness 
of its experts to have checked and discouraged their efforts. The 
storm raged specially about the head of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, Sir Stanley von Donop, who was alleged by manu- 
facturers and contractors to have refused their offers, missed chances 
of obtaining material, and generally to have displayed the worst 
attributes of officialdom. 

Sir Stanley had answers to aU these allegations and he stood his 
ground as the man whose duty it was to make sure that the material 
supphed to him was up to the requisite standard and would not, 
if it was high explosive, burst British guns and kill British soldiers 
instead of German. Mr, Lloyd George took the manufacturers’ side, 
while Kitchener warmly defended Sir Stanley, and at a critical 
moment placed on record in a letter to Asquith his complete 
confidence and that of the Army Council in the M.G.O. and their 
appreciation of his services in securing “ adequate safety ” and 
preventing the use of material “too far below the accepted 
standards.” No one doubted the supreme competence of Lord 
Moulton, whom the Government had appointed as head of a special 
Committee of experts to deal with high explosives, but he too 
was driven to the conclusion that to supply anything hke the 
quantity needed new ingredients were necessary, and these did not 
at once win the approval of the War Office experts. The critics now 
spoke of a pedantic playing for safety and pointed to the mass of 
empty shell which were pifing up, while the experts debated or were 
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^ supposed to be debating, but, as Kitcliener rather grimlv reminded 
Asquith a few months later, both the Prime lilmister and tlio War 
Secretary would hare been hanged on the gallows of public opinion, 
if any such catastrophe had happened to the British as befell ilio 
French, who lost 800 guns and many lives and suffered a serious 
set-back to their plans through the use of defective shells^ 

Above and beyond this was the constant doubt for which no one 
at home was to blame, about the kind of munitions the situation 
required. In the early months it was extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain from the artihei^nnen at the front whether they wanted sbrapnel 
or high explosive, and the bias in favour of shrapnel ^rith which 
British gunners started, was only very gradually broken doum.* 
This may have been inevitable, but sudden and rapid changes from 
the one to the other were extremely disconcerting to manufacturers, 
and once more they complained that their time-tables were hope- 
lessly disarranged bj’- them. Finally there wms the ever-present 
difficulty of Trade Union rules and regulations prevent ing the 
“ dilution ” of labour, and the general speeding up which the 
omergenc}’' required. The workers regarded these rules as the 
guarantee of their standard of life ; and rumours that manufacturers 
were making huge profits which they were not sharing witli thoir 
men made them the more reluctant to abandon their pcacc-timo 
methods of worldng except imdor proof of the sternest necessity. 


m 

Asquith did not protend to judge the technical merits of these 
disputes, but lie saw that any kind of friction meant delay and he 
laboured incessantly to keep contention within bounds and to 
reconcile Kitchener to the criticisms and warnings of the Munitions 
Committee. Whatever could he done hy suasion, admonition, and 
unceasing efforts to compose quarrels he did, and with a complete 
impartiality wliich left liim irithout the gratitude of any of the 
parlies. 

The Aides Momoires of the Memories and liejleciion^^ contain 
some piotui'cscpie imjircssions of t]ie"n times : 

^ Lip of Lord Kitcfifnrr. hy Sir Gcor.rf' .\rtlair. IIT, pp. Thh nh'-.-.v.n '■ 

tvn<? pronipt«''l !jy Sir Ktatilay von Dotiop’r; n-fti'nl to ndopi n rfr:!-h t- 

jshntihl altar tlif p:itt'-rn of ottr 11. It. (‘la H-'. 

- on thi“; i-tihjoct. Life of Lyrd KiuJ.'r.fr, HI, pp. fyc ! 

rpat'ch in tho Connaufrlit Ilootft-S I'toJ .hino, HU5». nn-l to tbi* rV.pV?. * • ^ 

hifj*! hi favour of '•lirapjo'} v.'a^ fotin*!'’*! »>n trial*- v.nh Iv 14 < I;*. ‘ 

Gatjaral Staff th<*n tint to hava If. 17. fc-r llor-' «ir Ft**’, i A*' 

nlll.'faivh H.I7. rtill jirovi'h'-*! for riril 

* II, p. 70. 
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Marcli 29. . . . Finally I bad an extraordinary and really very inter- 
esting talk with L.G. We first tried to get at a working arrangement 
with Kitchener about the Munitions Committee, and I think we hit upon 
something that ought to do. Then before he left I said I thought it right 
to tell him that oSy to-day I had heard the sinister and, as I believed, 
absurd interpretations which were given to the articles in The. Times, 
Observer, and Mornin-g Post. I have never seen him more moved. He 
vehemently disclaimed having anything to do with the affair. lUtchener, 
he said, is the real culprit because in spite of every warning he has neglected 
up to the eleventh hour the proper provision of munitions, and K. being 
a Tory, or supposed to bo one, the Tory press, afraid to attack him, are 
making me the target of their criticism. 

As for himself (L.G.) he declared that ho owed everything to me, 
that I had stuck to hi m and protected him and defended him when every 
man’s hand was against him, and that ho would (1) rather break stones, 
(2) dig potatoes, (3) be hung and quartered (these were metaphors he 
used at different stages of his broken but impassioned harangue) than do 
an act or say a word or harbour a thought that was disloyal to me, and ho 
said that every one of his colleagues felt the same. His eyes were wet 
with tears, and I am sure that, with all his Celtic capacity for impulsive 
and momentary fervour, he was quite sincere. 01 course I assured him 
that I had never for a moment doubted him, which is quite true, and he 
warmly wrung my hand and abruptly left the room. 

March 31. The most serious thing I have done to-day is to try to 
compose the Kitchener and Lloyd George dispute about the new Com- 
mittee. I think I shall probably succeed, particularly as L.G. is now off 
thinking of anything but drink and K. is occupied with shells. No 
sooner had I settled a row between L.G. and McKenna and all but 
settled the earlier row between Lloyd George and K. than this versatile 
and volatile personage goes off at a tangent on the question of drink. 
His mind apparently oscillates from hour to hour between the two poles 
of absurdity, cutting off all drink from the working man — ^which would 
lead to something like a universal strike — or buyiag out the whole liquor 
trade of the country and replacing it by a huge State monopoly. 

April 16. I have been through rather a stormy experience. K., who 
is evidently a good deal perturbed, has been attacking L.G. for having 
disclosed to the Munitions Committee the figures which he, K., had 
confidentially communicated to the Cabinet. He declares that he can be 
no longer responsible for the War Office under such conditions. L.G. and 
Winston are both (the former having quite a presentable case) aggressive, 
and the situation is for the moment all the worse, particularly as Grey, 
a good deal to L.G.’s chagrin, strongly champions Kitchener. All this has 
come literally like a bolt out of the blue. I had not the faintest premoni- 
tion of it. However, by dint of appeals and warnings and gives and takes 
and all sorts of devices and expedients I have succeeded in getting us back 
into more or less smooth water. Still, it leaves a disagreeable taste in 
one’s mouth, particularly as L.G. let slip in the course of the altercations 
some injurious and woimding innuendoes which K. will be more than 
human to forget. 

Later, I have been talking it over with Crewe, whose judgment I rate 
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highest of any of my collea^ics. Not for years— and he agrees mih me- 
have I heen more disillusioned from the personal point, of \-iow nntl 
depressed. The man v-ho comes out of ifc best is Kitchener, clumsv in 
egression as he often is. As Crewe saj-s, he is one wlio has been all In- 
me accustomed either to take or to give orders, and he therefore finrls 
it difficult to accommodate himself to the give and take of Cabinet 
discussion and comradeship. He was really moved to-day, thoiigh 
I am sure he would not have persisted in his resignation, and showed in 
the end a largeness of mnd and temper which I greatly admired. I hate 
this side of politics, for it compels one to revise for the worse one’s cstinjato 
of men whom one likes. 

At the beginning of April 1915 Asquith had changed the Cabinet 
Committee appointed in the previous October into a special 
Munitions Committee presided over by j\Ir. Lloyd George, and a 
few weeks later this Committee was expanded into the aiunitions 
Department with I\Ir. Lloyd George as j\Iinistcr of Blunitions in 
command of all the productive resources of tlic country for the 
manufacture aud supply of munitions. It was entireh' to ^Ir. Lloyd 
George’s credit that he gave up the second place in the Govcninicnt 
to imdertake a difficult and thanldess office wliich, tliough supremely 
important at the moment, was of inferior rank. Asquith 1ms placed 
it on record^ that Elitchener “ completely approved of tlio creation 
of this hlinistry, and he himself, his biographer tells us, testified 
that he could " recall no single instance of friction with it.” That 
Ministry justly won high -panegyrics during the nc.xt three ycai>*, but 
it is due to its predecessors and to the U'ar Office to bear in mind 
the immensity of the effort which, in spite of friction and inherent 
difficulties, had been made before it came on the .scone. Hy the 
middle of April 1915, as Mr. Lloyd George told the Hou^o of 
Commons," the output of munitions had been multiplied ninetc^’n- 
fold, and the supplies for which provi.'-ion had been made lasted the 
armies imtil April 191 G, when the first supplies provitlrd by the 
■Ministry began to come in. The Ministry was untiring in its ofTort*’, 
blit it had the advantage both of larger powem and of much 
experience which had been dearly’ bought in the early day.s, well p ’ 
a more amenable spirit on the part- of the workers whom .Mr. Uoyd 
George knew better how to handle tlmn the military’ mithnrifh’’" 

It gives the measure of the effort required both earlier and lat^'T that 
in the few days’ fighting in and about Kcuvo Clmfmlle in the 
of 1915, nearly as much artillery ammunition was e.'qKU’uhal by th" 
British army during the whole of the two and (Inrc-fpscut^ r yea- > 
of the Boer V\ ar. 

* fJH'f P'-f !'*> tt» P- * -I't • 
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IV 

The scene must now be shifted from "Wliitehall to the fighting 
front. In the early months of 1915 both General Joffre and Sir 
John French were convinced that by a polic}’- of spirited attacks 
they could break through and roll up the German fine on the Western 
front. Sh’ John started on 10th March at Neiive ChapeUe and 
captm’ed the village and 2,000 yards of German trenches at the cost 
of heavy casualties and an expenditure of munitions far exceeding 
all calculations. Undeterred by this, he attacked again on 17th 
April, and occupied HiU 60 on the southern side of the Ypres salient, 
but was obliged to report fom* days later that it had been retaken 
by the Germans. But his sjoirit was unquenchable, and on 2nd May 
he wrote to Kitchener that he was maldng all arrangements for the 
“ big operation,” i.e. a concerted attack with the French an’anged 
earUer in the year, and said “ the ammunition vdll be all right. 

It was not all right, however, and when he had made this attack 
at Festubert, and largelj^- failed, he opened an offensive against 
Asquith and Kitchener, deputing two members of his Staff to go to 
London and inform certain newspax3ers, Cabmet ]\Iinisters, and 
Leaders of Opposition of the grievous plight to which the army was 
reduced by the failmn of the Government to provide it with 
munitions. It does not seem to have occurred to Sir John that the 
Government or Lord ICitchener would have advised him to defer 
his attacks, if he had not said that the “ ammunition would be aU 
right,” or said, as he said now, that it was all wrong. 

If the archives of other countries were searched, they would, no 
doubt, reveal many similar examples of recrimination between 
soldiers and Governments, but whereas, in other countries a 
stricter censorship or a keener sense of military disciphne forbade 
reference to them in pubHc, in England thej?- became the subject of 
angry and bitter controversy in which newspapers and rival 
pohticians quickly took a hand. Heart-breaking pictures were 
painted of gallant men in the field exposed at one moment to 
crushing bombardments without the jpower of replying, and at 
another ruthlessly sacrificed in attacks which for lack of munitions 
could not be pressed home — all this while lethargic Ministers sat in 
Whitehall “ waiting and seeing ” and even obstructing those of their 
own number who saw the truth, and were pressing for action. The 
brunt of these attacks fell at first on Lord Kitchener, but he had the 

^ Zdfe of Lord Kitchener, III, P> 236. 
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satisfaction of seeing the public rally to his side, and the newspapers 
which led the attack publicly burnt on the Stock Exchange. But 
there was no doubt that the public was alarmed and distinbcd, and 
many who exonerated Kitchener blamed the Go%’crnment and the 
Prime Slinister for deficiencies which they attributed to civilian 
ignorance and apathy. 

The part which Sir Jolm French played in this alTair was only a 
surmise at the time, and Asquith wisely let it go unheeded. It vrn? 
in anj’’ case foreign to his nature to believe that a man who was 
writing to him in affectionate and ahnost fulsome terms' could at 
the very time be engaged behind his back in an effort to discredit 
liim and undermine his authority. But when at the end of the War 
Lord Ypres in his book “ 1914 ” (published in the year 1919) avowed 
that he had prompted this campaign and claimed that by so doing lie 
had played a leading part in the substitution of the Coalition Govern- 
ment for the previous Liberal Government, Asquith for once 
was roused, and in a speech on 2nd June, 1919, he took otT the 
gloves and delivered a slashing reply on all the points. This .speech 
is printed in an apjiendix to this chai^tcr and jnay he left to sjwak 
for itself. In all his life no charge ever wounded Asquith more 
deeply than the suggestion that he had snpprcs.‘'’cd or misrepre- 
sented the facts in his Newcastle speech — a speech spcciall 3 ' designed 
to spim munition workers to greater activity — and now that all 
reasons for silence ■were passed, he saw no reason win' ho should 
submit to it. The Newcastle speccli, if anyone cares to look it up, 
will surelj^ seem in a masterly wn 3 ' to liavo struck the right line 
hetw'cen the necessity of not encouraging the cnem}' l\v painting the 
situation too black, and the urgent need of spurring the homo front 
to action b}" timel}' admonitions. 

Asquith spent some days in preparing liis rc])!}’, and thougli hi'' 
own mcmoiy was quite clear tliat Lord Ivitchcnor had, after t.'dl.'ing 
with Lord French, authorised him to .saj* what ho did at Ninven'<tl'\ 
it was onl^’ at the last moment, and almost hy accident, that he wa-* 
able to laj' lionds on the actual letter in Kitchener’s own hand- 
writing containing this authorisation. Though ho never ch.uho'd 
that his word would he believed, it was a great relief to him to U' 
able to fortify it with this irresistible <lociimentnry evidence. 


j From Lord of 17tli >fBy. 1015 : “ V.m luvve i*. - - ‘ s ; • 

tnio ren-'roiw tlimuj-hout tUo eBrnr-iJcn thnt I wntuo- 

critionl junotun.^ to coiuvy to you v.Us\t h in tuy intn-Kt I ^ 

till' hi-tory of tlio Wor no CU*n»-rnl jn tlu' fi-! I lift- '■ U ' ' 

dinicult tfi-k hy ihu liPU'l of h'a C.ovp.njmr-nl I Io-.vp t»yn '*01.'- 
»ilrengthotu*d by your unfftilinp, j-yn-.fiathy nnil (.•:..-ournPf::,'-ut. 
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A note wliicli Lord ICitcliener caused to be circulated soon after 
tbe formation of the Coalition Government may find a place in 
this record : 

“ Hitherto Lord lUtchener, against his own jiiclgmcni., has yielded to 
the pressing importimiiies of Sir John French, and lias consented to 
send out irdantry (notvithstanding that it could only bo done by dis- 
locating the arrangements for Home Defence) before the sup]ily of 
artillery ammmiition had reached the i)roi)er scale, and os a result ho 
has had to endure a very heavy Press attack, whicli, if it did not cnianalc, 
has, at any rate, been immensely supported from the Arinj’ in France. 
If the Government have made a mistake, it has been in Ijord Kilchcncr’s 
opinion, not so much in their failure to produce ammunitions in greater 
quantities, as giving in to x^ersuasions to send out more trooi^s. Lord 
Kitchener feels that it would be a grave mistake for the Government to 
repeat this and does not vish to send out reinforcements until the supply 
of artillery ammunition has reached the standard of 17 rounds per day 
for the existing Force, and has also expanded sutlicicntly to enable the 
same proportion of ammimition to be supplied to the new troops as they 
go out.” 
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SpucJi in Connaught JRooms, 2n(l June, 1019. 


Wliat is tlie charge made by Lord French in this mat ter of mnnit ion^ ^ 
He tells ns his object n’as to mahe knovni some of the efforts he made to 
arraken both the Gktreriiment and the public from that ‘ apathy 'nbirfj 
means certain defeat ’ ; these efforts, he states, were contiimed for 
months, but his appeals fell upon deaf cars ; and finally, after reading 
my speech at Newcastle (I -will come to that presently), he lost all }i0}>\ 
and determined, at the risk of his own military future, by tlie aid of 
Press and behind the back and nithont the knowledge of Iiis ovvii ofitciAl 
chief, to destroy the apathy of the Government, and incidentally tlie 
Gorenunent itself, which, he says, had brought the Empire to “ tlif 
brink of disaster.^ That is his case summarily put . As you ?oc, it anioun! ' 
to an allegation that, in spite of his warnings, the Government a-' a 
whole, and Lord Ivitchcncr in p.articiilar, were criminally siqfine an i 
negligent in a mailer of capital importance for the condiwt of the War. 

Let me for a moment ask you. for tlicy arc all public jirojxn-ty, to 
recall the actual facts. Nobody questions that the Expeditionary r«>rcc 
which we sent to France in August w.as fully cquipj'cd in all 
Its artillera* equipment was in excess of that whicli had bc^'U tcttled to 
be necessary in case of war. Tlie ]oS'=es which had to be made 
after the retreat from Mens in the first autumn, and the raj'id an! 
enormous increase through recruiting of the Now Army in tin- force,- in 
the field, very soon began to put n strain, and a severe strait!, e-n o’tr 
machinery of production. From almO"! tiio fir^t inoinent the jtiafNr 
engaged, and never ceased to engage for one d.iy, the close atnl C'-ird inn' ■■■ '■ 
attention of the Government. Lord Kitclicner was by a 

Committee of the Cabinet, .and later on in the sj-rine o{ lP!r» I ai 
a Special Munition^ (,'omnuttcc of tlsc Cabiimt. imh'ix'tuh'nt the 
OiTiee. .and presided over by Mr. Lloyd Getwee, 

A speech matle the day after my famous sp-‘f-ch. or ittfatw-u 
Ncwc."stlf‘ — made by Mr. Lloyd Gcorj:c in the Ibm *' f>: t'om.nn- 
21st A])ril. to which it is cnrlou' Lord Frfn.‘'h v.v.u.v - no ref! r>'u-- aid 
I he h.as dedicated his bc^ak to ?4r. Lloyd Gforge— 'tir-slv L- j 
have paid hint the com]'*l!tn''*nt of reading Id- ^p -'-.dc- - tl.r 
made on .-\t)ril 21st, the d*;iv .after min'*, w.j- mi e\|*:in' :on, l.v 
hannony vith wiial I said. 

Mr. Lloa'd George dc-crilyd aiith le-r.o'ct nretira- y *\y"!iy 
b''-en done !»y this ‘ li-tliar}’!'-,* ’ npath'-tie,’ ' n* ' 

He jvainted out that the area of il.e ?cq}'-iy of j-rolu 
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enormously oxtcnclccl by from 2,600 to 3,000 now firms, by which I mean 
firms not previously so eraxfioycd, who were brought into this particular 
industry ; that immense orders had been ifiaccd both in Aincrica and 
Canada ; that legislation had been passed to enable the "War Office and 
the Admiralty to take over engineering works ; with the result that 
while the armies in the field between Sc])tembor and IMarch liad been 
multiplied by something, I suppose, between four and five-fold in number, 
the output of munitions in the same time had been multiplied, not four 
or five, but nineteen-fold. In the month of ]May 191G, W'e were producing 
in three days the amount of ammunition usually produced before in a 
whole year. That is not a bad record. 

The field guns of our arnij^- when war began were equipped, not wifh 
high explosives, but with siirapncl. That was a decision deliberately 
arrived at after a full inquiry by om* best experts, and no doubt largol}’’ 
as a result of our experience in the South iVfrican War. Lord Erench 
says that ho was always an advocate of high explosives for our field guns, 
but that liis demands were rejected. I have seen no more surprising 
statement. He was Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Ho was chief 
military adviser to the Government for years before the War, and this 
is the first time that I or an 3 ’'ono whom I have been able to consult has 
ever heard of such a demand. There is no trace of it in official records. 
No one knows better than Lord Erench that in his position — for, as I 
have said, he was .the most trusted expert adviser of the War Office and 
of the Government in all military matters — ^if ho attached serious 
importance to this proposal, and if it liad been in fact what is vulgarly 
called ‘ turned down ’ by the War Office, he could have brought it, as 
he constantly did bring these things, before the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, where it woidd have received the most attentive and respectful 
consideration. I can answer for it that no such tiling was ever done. 

I do not want to occupy jmur time unduly, but I must say a little 
more about this question of high exjilosives. I have told you that our 
field guns were equipped with slirapnel, and not with high explosives. 
I am now going to read a short passage from a rejjort which was made 
by Lord Kitchener immediately after the formation of the Coalition 
Government in June 1915. It throws a light upon the history of this 
particular matter. Lord Kitchener says that early in September (1914) 
— that is to say, the month after the War began, the War Office took up 
• the question of the design of shells of this natm'e (high explosives). 

In October, General Deville, the most distinguished Erench artillerist 
then living, and head of the Erench Ordnance, at our invitation, in this 
month of October 1914, came over to discuss, amongst other things, 
this very matter,^ and the subject of high explosive shells for field guns, 
as well as the fuse to be employed, the pattern of the shell, and the nature 
of the filling, was discussed between us. General Headquarters in Eance 
were consulted, and replies were received indicating that opinions were 
divided out there. But they considered it desirable that some high 

^ On this point Asquith seems to have been misinformed. General Deville 
addressed himself not to the rise of high explosive, but to the method of its 
rnanufacture and the design of the shell. The question of its use was raised by 
Sir Stanley von Donop himself, when he visited G.H.Q. in France in August 1914, 

II. — 
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explosives should be provided if this could be done vdthoui inletirrin? 
vdth the supply of shrapnel. On October 19th the first thousand roun-L- 
of 18-pounder high explosive shells was sent to France for trial and 
report. This was in the first two months of the IVar, and steps vere 
taken to proceed with further manufactine. On November G, a fav^ouralde 
report was received on the shells, and we were asked by (^neral Head- 
quarters to supply in future, as soon as we could procure it, 50 per cim*. 
of shrapnel and 50 per cent of high explosives. A week later a telearsra 
was received asking that the percentage of high explosives should not 
be 50 per cent, but 25 per cent. I earnestly hope this document will 
become a Rarh'amentary paper. 

I want to read to you what follows, at the risk of becoming ratlicr 
technical, because I want to show the country the great troubles ui(h 
which we were concerned and our attempts to deal with them : 

t At this stage,’ says Lord Kitchener, ‘ we had to consider whctlicr 
machinery employed in producing IS-poundcr shrapnel, which was ?ct 
urgently required, should be stopped and tinned on instead to high 
explosive shell. The adoption of this course would not have produced 
any high explosive shell for 10 w'eeks or more, and during this period the 
provision of the absolutely necessary amount of ammunition for th*' 
field guns would have been seriously imperilled just when Sir dolm 
French was pressing for every round. Our expenditure of IS-poutulcr 
ammunition up to November 1st was 385,000 rounds, while our sujtpty 
from manufacture was at that date approximately 45,000 n month.^ Th-' 
stoppage of the supply of shrapnel would, in my opinion, have pcriou-ly 
affected the safety of the troops in the field, for we .‘^liould thin have 
placed a largo proportion of our machinery out of work at the me’’*, 
critical period of the War in order later to have an article which, no dould, 
would have been somewhat hotter for certain purposes than the shrapswt 
shells then being provided. Additional instead of sub.s'fitutcd orci«T» 
were therefore at once placed, not only with the experienced armanunt 
firms but also with additional firms not previously engaged in this nature 
of manufacture, as well as in Canada and America.’ 

I think that is a conclusive vindication of the action which I/’u! 


Kitchener took up to that point. But wc were not content with tint. 
As jNIr. Lloyd George pointed out in the speech which he tnadf' on .*\prsi 
2l8t, and tvs Lord ivilchener emphasises in this document, we t.U 
advantage of having in this country in a liigh oflictal po-ition a man »■> 
the greatest scientific eminence — Lord Moulton, and he very patriotl'diy 
took up tliis subject of the manufacture and developnunt of Ins^h 
plosives, and as I^rd Kitchener says, wmiting in June 1915 : . . f 

‘Ijortl Moulton has not only provide<l evploslvi-s for our r- s 
prepared for the large additional requircnu'nts wc .‘disll hnv.’ r'''*' 
later when our ammunition grows to larger proportion'’, tuit \ " 
enabled us to give all the AUic.s at various titrc'^ and notably ir-n"*. 
sufficient exjdo'^ivcs to enalile tlmm to continue the v,,xr.' ^ ^ ^ 

lysrti French has referred to hi’ letter of Hm uiF r tU. 1914. in y 
he set out his rK|uiroinetits, and as an illu >t nation tJ wlr-t he j y ^ 

‘ deplorable .apathy ’ of the Home authorities fin give * a v. Icyiy uy - • . 
account of tlie nivAver which Wtt“ tent him fruju th'^ I’*'*' 
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January lOtli. Therefore I must in justice to the War Ofilco and to 
Lord IGtchcncr, do what Lord French has not done — cite textuallj’- the 
answer of the ^i^ar Ofilco. The suggestion is that all tliis time wo were 
living in a sort of fool’s paradise, stopiung our cars, shutt ing our eyes, 
not listening to Lord French’s appeals, doing nothing to provide our 
Armj^ with needed ammunition. This is the War Ofiicc letter : 

‘ I am commanded to inform 5*011 that the Army Council are fully 
alive to the urgent importance of increasing the supply of gun ammunition 
for the Expechtionar}’’ Force, and have spared, and will spare, no effort 
to secure this end. In this connection the Council desire mo to mention 
the serious labour questions to which the enhanced rates of output of 
all war materials have alrend}* given rise. It is hoped, for instance, 
that during the month of >Iarch ns man}’- rounds of IS-poundor ammuni- 
tion -will be produced in one week ns would have been manufactured in 
18 months in time of peace. This will entail very eonsiderablo develop- 
ment of our labour resources. . . . The Council desire to emphasise the 
fact that the orders for manufacture arc not being limited b}’- wliat thc}’’ 
think it neccssar}’- to suppl}’-, but arc entirely conditioned by the highest 
possible output of the or^ance factories throughout the Empire and the 
trade of England and the Allies and neutral countries of the ivorld.’ 

Do not let it be supposed that the Government at this time and in the 
succeeding months were satisfied, or an 5 fthing but disquieted, by the 
mimitions situation. The contractors had promised more than they 
could perform ; they were terribl}’- behind in their deliveries, particularly 
in the matter of high explosives. I will give you one figure to show you 
how serious these failures were. The Army ought to have received, 
according to contracts, by May 16th, 481,000 high explosive 18-pounder 
shells ; instead of which only 62,000, very little more than one-tenth 
of the whole, were delivered. On the other hand, the increase of the 
forces in the field, and the changed character of the fighting, led to an 
expenditure of artillery ammunition far in excess of the calculations of 
any expert authority in any of the belligerent forces. 

In the fighting in and about Neuve Chapcllo in the early spring of 
1916, as Sir. Lloyd George pointed out in Ms speech, nearly as much 
artillery ammunition was spent by om Army as during the whole of the 
2| j^ears of the Boer War. How had they got such an enormous supply ? 
Entirely through the efforts wMch the Government had made in the 
preceding weelm and months. So far from being inattentive and careless 
we were straining every nerve and resorting to every expedient to fill 
the gap. 

Here let me pause and digress from the main stream of my argument. 
It is Mgh time it was dealt with — the legend long current in a certain 
section of the Press, to which Lord French seeks to give the weight of 
Ms authority — will show you before I sit do-vm what that is worth — 
the legend of an apathetic Government -with a lethargic head. I am 
represented in this pictorial and romantic travesty of history as spending 
my time loUing in an arm-chair, occasionally arbitrating over disputes of 
different Departments, waiting on the chapter of accidents, in the hope 
that somehow or other, and sometime or other, the storm-tossed ship might 
drift safely into port. That is the picture which I believe finds credence 
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and acceptance among large numbers of the more backward nart*: of 
our population. ' 

T^Tiat is the fact 1 I do not like, as you Imoir, to -speak very innch 
about myself, but I am bound to do so. It is no exaggeration to aav tint, 
particularly in these early months of the War— in the critical and decisive 
months of the War— erei^'thing depended on what was done or wlnt 
was left undone — ^it is no exaggeration to say that I was cal1c<I up'^n 
almost every horn of every day to take on my ovu respoiisibiiitv and 
initiative decisions which might be, and often wore, of the most momen- 
tous consequence. I had to deal, not only with military and naval 
operations, the recruiting of the New Army, transport, food supply, and 
Labour problems, but also with intcr-Allied finance, and what at tJjr.t 
time was a task of supreme difficulty and dclicacj’-, Allied diplouuiry. 
I had the devoted help of most 103 ml and efficient colleagues, Home of whom 
I am glad to see sitting around me at this table. There is not one of 
them w'ho did not habitually come tome to get the last word — somctiinf ? 
even the first word — in cases of difficulty and doubt. 

And in the meantime what had this supine Government of slugcanl^ 
and paralytics been doing ? They had, in time of peace, prepared for 
any war on any scale that British statesmanship had ever contemplated. 
We w’ere, and we remained throughoni the War, perfeeth’ secure, not only 
in these Islands, but throughout our world-wide Empire, against rid: 
of invasion. No foreign soldier over set his foot on one square v’srd of 
British ground. Our Expcditionar 3 ’’ Force was rcnd 3 ' to start fully 
equipped and with the necessary transport, at a momcntls notice, an it 
did, to wherever it was most required. 

It soon became apparent that this war was going to dwarf nil jirevims^ 
experience. What did we do ? We recruited, rni.«cd, equipped, and db- 
Xmtehed vast new armie.'^, and wo traimported to the field of action the 
splendid contingents sent too\ir aid from all parts of the Emjnre nil over 
the world. We cleared the sens of every German crui^-er ntul nwreiianf- 
man, Wc carried llirough the long and delicate negotiations wliif’h d 
for the Allic.s the co-operation and the active svipjmrt of galliuit Italy. 
These were .«omc of the thing.s — it is not an cxliausUvo catalogue— vb!*'!: 


wore actually done in tlic course of six montlts, and 1 ray again, ik' 
record is not one of Icthargv' or apath 3 '. 

But to come back to I>ord French. J can only s.ay for niy.' “If tld, 
with all ni}’ other prcocciqmtions, manifold and di'-lraotin.g as tb<‘V vtr>-, 
this matter of the supply of numition.s was rarely out of rny thourht-^. 
1 used to pcc Lord Kitchener daily, often two or thre^' tiinff a tlt>, of 1 
1 believe hardly a day pu'-sed that I did not prc'". li{m™~nnt tiinf 1 * 
needed any* prc'-^^surc- — to hurry on and inerea'o jirmiuetio;*. by t'Vrry 
possible Jn*ean«. So dissati'-fled and ajipnlK'n‘«iv<> rud 1 Ij-'CNmy a? tk’ 
relatively' .^low rate of progress, as comjiared vith our rr i 

hopes, that I resolved to mala' a direct pcr.-oiird njqK'.d b.;th tn taeO'' 
and to men. That wa.s the ohJ< ct and the mti'.ivc of my vj 'if to • 

But, ob'-erve, it was a very difficult bu*'in»- o I Isad to thisjb, r. i* t'rj.} 
of our own p^iple, Init of our Allic!, and stilt more of tb'’ c n- !oy- 
nihnn of preni jw-'-ible as 1 km-v.% althotJgfi 1 oe.dd to’. ^ 

it, were then impending, ami it v..as of tr.e uttuo-i inq ro, 
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expose our weaknesses or to give encouragement to the Germans to 
tliink that we could, not hold om’ own or more than our own. / determined, 
therefore, to mahe s^ire of my ground, and instructed Lord Kitchener to send 
for Sir John French, to have him over here, and to get from him a concise 
report and survey of the then military siUiation, and to make his report to 
me before 1 spoke. Sir John Erench came over. He was seen by Lord 
Kitchener at the War Office, and they discussed the matter. I have 
here, it is an interesting historical document — at least it may become 
so — the letter in Lord Kitchener’s own handwriting which he wrote to 
me immediately after the interview with Sir John Erench. It is as 
follows : 

* My dear Prime Minister, 

I have had a talk with French. He told me I could let you 
know that, ivith the present supply of ammunition, he will have as 
much as his troops will he able to use in the next forward movement.' 

That is dated 14th April, just a few days before I went to Newcastle. 
I will read it again. 

‘ I have had a talk with Erench. He told me I could let you Imow ’ 
— (That is what I wanted. I am blamed for relying on his word. I 
believed in making assurance doubly sure.) — ‘ with the present supply 
of a mm unition ’ — (that is the ammimition we had been accumulating) — 
‘ he will have as much as his troops will be able to use in the next forward 
movement.’ 

What more is there to be said about that % I will say this — ^that Lord 
Kitchener, in a subsequent communication before I went to Newcastle, 
confirmed what is to Ido found in that letter. I therefore felt, because 
here I had got what I wanted, that I should be able to speak without 
giving encouragement to the enemy with regard to these delicate and 
dangerous operations which I knew were about to be launched. I felt 
not only entitled, but botmd, at Newcastle to say what I did on that 
point. I quote my exact words. Lord Erench says he read my speech ; 
I wonder if he did. If he had read it with anything like decent care, he 
could not have given a most misleading travesty of what I said. I said : 

‘ I saw a statement the other day that the operations, not only of our own 
Army, but of our Allies, were being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by 
our failure to provide the necessary ammunition. There is no truth in 
that statement.’ 

Was I not justified in making that statement ? Then I went on — 
I am still quoting from my Newcastle speech ; then I went on to my 
main theme of the extreme and perilous urgency of the situation as 
regarded the future. That is the point I was on, and I may point out in 
passing that the very next night, in his speech in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Lloyd George said exactly the same thing — namely, that up to that 
moment, the moment at which he and I were speaking, the real point of 
danger and difficulty was the future. It was a long speech. I summed 
up the case in these words ; ‘ There is not a single naval or military 
authority among us, who, in view of the proximate and prospective 
requirements ’ (observe these words), ‘ does not declare that a large and 
rapid increase in the output of munitions has become one of the first 
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Army in Prance, and dated — observe tbe date — ^May 20tb, 1915. I say 
‘ observe tbe date ’ because tbe Coabtion Ministry, for wbicb Lord 
Prencb now claims a sort of paternal responsibibty, was formed exactly 
three days earber, on May 17tb. It is a private letter to wbicb I should 
certainly not have referred bad not Lord Prencb, who himself makes tbe 
freest use of secret and confidential documents, compebed me in bis last 
article to do so. What I am about to read is only an extract, but I can 
assure you and tbe world that there is no qualifying context. As far as 
I am concerned tbe letter may be pubbsbed in extenso to-morrow. Tbe 
letter reads : 

‘ My dear Prime Minister, 

Por two days I have been hesitating to add an iota to tbe troubles 
and anxieties wbicb must weigh upon you just now (“ I was forming 
tbe Coabtion Government,” Asquith interpolated, amid laughter). 
You have, however, shown me so much true, generous Idndness through- 
out this trying campaign that I venture at this critical juncture to convey 
to you what is in my inmost thoughts. Now comes tbe important 
part,” said Mr. Asquith). I am sure in tbe whole history of war no General 
in the field has ever been helped in a difficult task by tbe bead of bis 
Government as I have been supported and strengthened by your unfaibng 
sympathy and encouragement.’ 

(Connaught Booms, June 2nd, 1919.)” 
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THE DARDANELLES 


The fundamental controversy— Ways through and ways round—Tlie Schleswig 
Holstein Plan — ^Its advantages and difficulties — ^Mr. Lloyd George’s Balkan 
proposal and the reasons against it — The proposal to attack the Dardanelles — 
Origin of the idea— Debates in the War Council— The 29th Division and its 
employment — ^Easterners and Westerners — ^Asquith’s views — Views of Sir 
Jolm Erench and General Joffre — ^The Carden Plan of naval attack— Its 
apparent advantages — ^Acceptance by the War Council — ^The Balkan Plan 
revived and dropped — ^Further controversy about the 29th Division — ^Its release 
for the Dardanelles — ^French aid promised — ^Failure of the Naval attack — 
The combined Milita^ and Naval operation — ^Report of the Dardanelles 
Commission and Asquith’s defence — ^Mr. Chiuchill’s criticisms. J. A. S. 

The records of the War Council from November 1914 to April 1915 
show the beginnings and developments of the fundamental con- 
troversy already glanced at which continued to be fought out 
between rival schools of strategists until the last months of the 
War. As the fight to a standstill proceeded on the Western front, 
the question was more and more often asked whether there might 
not be other ways of reaching the goal than the slow and sacrificial 
trench warfare in the “ main theatre ” ; whether there might not 
be landings on the German coast ; whether the Central Powers 
could not be outflanked by some brilhant diversion in the East 
which would isolate Turkey, bring Italy, Greece, and the wavering 
Balkan States in on the side of the AUies, threaten Austria, and 
open the door for carrying munitions and supplies to Russia. All 
these schemes looked tempting, and they seemed specially suited 
to the amphibious power of Great Britain. It was not their desir- 
ability but their practicability which caused controversy. 

In a letter to the Prime Minister on 29th December, hlr. Churchill 
broached the idea of an invasion of Schleswig Holstein. The scheme 
was Lord Ksher’s, and Mr. Churchill did Httle more than transmit 
it to his Chief, but he pointed out that, if feasible, it would have 
many advantages. It would at once threaten the Kiel Canal and 
possibly induce Denmark to join the Allies, and if that followed, 
the Baltic would be thrown open to the British fleet, and Russia, 
under cover of the British command of that Sea, would be enabled 
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to land armies within ninety miles of Berlin. The plan required 
the blocldng of the Heligoland debonclie and the capture of a 
German island to act as a base for the fleet. The island was indi- 
cated,- the blocldng said to bo feasible, and the total operations 
described as “ combining all conceivable forms of pressure on 
Germany.” Asquith was vciy ready to consider it, provided it 
passed the scrutiny of the military experts, but they discovered a 
great many difficulties, and hir. Chiu’clnll’s thoughts soon passed from 
the North Sea to the Mediterranean, Lord Fisher, nevertheless, 
continued to cherish the Schleswig-Holstein scheme and his atti- 
tude in the subsequent months was not a little coloured by liis 
disappointment at its rejection. 

Two alternatives now presented themselves ; an expedition into 
the Balkans, and an attack on the Dardanelles. The first, as already 
recorded, was strongly urged in January 1016 by I\Ir. Lloyd George 
who even at this early date had become convinced that notliing 
was to be gained by assaults on the German trenches in 3?rance 
and who therefore proposed that the chief part of the British army 
then in France should be transfen'ed to the Ballcans and reinforced 
by the new armies as they became ready for the field. In this way 
he claimed that we should not only save Serbia, who was tlireatened 
with an Austro-German attack, but bring Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania to our side, throw Turkey out of action, and seriously 
threaten Austria. AU these were admitted to be very desirable 
objects, but the mere thought of taldng any large body of British 
troops out of France filled both British and French commanders 
m that theatre with alarm ; and the experts when consulted gave 
.very discouraging opinions about the prospects of success in the 
Ballcans. 


n 

There remained the possibility of an attack on the Dardanelles. 
That had been in the air since the Turks entered the War and had 
begun to take shape at the end of November when the War Council 
was discussing the measures which would need to be taken for the 
defence of Egypt. It was pointed out that the Committee of 
Imperial Defence when examining hi time of peace the problem 
' of the defence of Egypt, had favoured a counter-offensive at certain 
points on the coast of Asiatic Tmkey, and Lord Kitchener agreed 
that, though the moment had not yet arrived, we should probably 
at some time have to strike a blow at the Tmkish lines of communica- 
tion. Then Mr.. Churchill threw out the idea of an attack on the 
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f 62 Penii^iaa wHch, he said, was the ideal method of defending 

Egypt j since, if successful, it would give us the control of the Dar- 
danelles and enable us to dictate terms to Constantinople ; but, he 
was careful to add, that it was a very difficult operation requiring a 
large forced 

The Council held meetings on 7th, 8th, and 13th January, 1915. 
It now had before it (1) a communication firom the Russian Govern- 
ment sent on 2nd January, asking for some effort to relieve the 
pressure on its armies in the Caucasus, and (2) a request from Sir 
John French for large reinforcements in France to enable him to 
undertake offensive operations which he was concerting with 
General Joffre. Lord Kitchener stated that in response to the 
latter appeal he was about to send Sir John the 29th Division and 
a Canadian Division. This raised the whole question of the right 
employment of the new British armies and brought the two schools 
into the field against each other. The one school was akeady con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of breaking through the German 
lines in the West, that further attempts would involve losses out 
of all proportion to anything gamed, and that therefore it was the 
business of the Council to find an alternative threatre of war for 
the new armies. The other school repHed that nowhere except on 
the Western front could a decisive success be obtained against 
Germany, the main enemy ; that to withdraw troops from the West 
front or not to reinforce it might expose the Allies to a crushing 
and possibly irretrievable defeat ; that the alternative theatres 
would require an immense expenditure of transport which would 
be exposed all the way to attack by mine and submarine, and when 
reached, had long and difficult lines of communication ; whereas 
the Germans had all the time the advantage of the inner lines 
which enabled them to transfer their troops rapidly from east to 
west and from north to south. 

Asquith stood between these two schools. He considered that 
there were certain British interests, such as the defence of Egypt, 
which required us to depart from the strict strategical theory which 
counselled concentration on the Western theatre. The abandon- 
ment of these in the hope that victory would finally win all back 
was, in his opinion, more than the British people could be expected 
to stand ; and of the many schemes for protecting them, he con- 
sidered the attack on GaUipoh to be by far the best, indeed, the 
only one worth considering. But he never departed from the view 
that the West was the main theatre on which a serious defeat woui 
1 Minutes of War Council, 25th KTovomher, 1914. 
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be far more dangerous than any other, and before he would consent 
to the diversion to other fronts of troops assigned to it, he always 
req^uired to be assured that it was safe from any serious attack. 

Here was the main difiSculty of the Dardanelles enterprise, and 
the cause eventually of its failure. The French from the beginning 
protested against the Easterners’ theory that the West could be 
securely held by a moderate defensive force, while the new British 
armies were employed in Eastern -adventures. They had, as it 
turned out, an adventure of their own in the East, for which at the 


end^^of the year they made an exception to this rule, but at this 
stage they could only vdth great reluctance be persuaded to assign 
a small contingent to any Eastern enterprise or to consent to the 
withdrawal of British troops for its support. They held that there 
was no security in a lightly held defensive line in the West, since 
no one could say when the Germans might withdraw large forces 
from the Russian front and hurl them on the lines in France. They 
were not willing that their country, in actual occupation by the 
enemy, should be regarded as an3rfching but the main theatre, and 
they did not believe in the efficacy of any defence which was not 
strong enough, and not at all times prepared, to take the offensive. 
General Joffre, therefore, persisted in his plans for attacking the 
enemy in France, and Sir John French agreed with lum. 


m 

On 13th January, Sir John came from France to attend the 
Council, and the whole question of the numbers of troops available 
and their use to the best advantage was exhaustively discussed. 
The general conclusion was that the diversion of any considerable 
force from France to the East was impossible at that moment, and 
the idea of a large operation by army and navy in the Dardanelles 
seems accordingly to have been ruled out. But at this point (13th 
January) Mr. Churchill came forward with a plan, worked out by 
Admiral Carden, the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, for 
demolishing the Turkish forts and opening the Dardanelles by naval 
action alone or with the support of only a small landing force. 
These forts were said to be armed mainly by old guns, and it was 
believed that three modern ships and about twelve old battleships 
would be able to dispose of them. The collapse of the Antwerp 
forts before the German howitzers was cited as a new fact super- 
seding the old maxims which forbade ships to engage forts on shore, 
and it was confidently believed that the guns of the Queen Elizabeth 
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would make skort. work of tke Tiuldsli defences. Mi'. Oluircliill 
told tke Council tliat tlie Admiralty was studjiug tke Carden plan 
and believed tliat- tlie forts conld'be STstematicakv reduced in a 
few weeks. When tke forts were reduced, the irdnefields could he 
oleaind and the fleet could proceed up to Constantinople. Lord 
ISitchoner drew a- vivid picture, which greatlv impressed the civilian 
members of the Council, of the Turks fleeing &om Einope to Asia 
on its appearance, and it was assumed at this stage, that the opera- 
tion would be a pm'ely naval one. 

That seemed to solve the problem without compromising the 
army in France, and when soimded. the French Admiraitv sent a 
favonrahle answer promising co-operation. The Grand Duke 
Kioholas also replied with enthusiasm and expressed his belief that 
the proposed attack would assist him materially in the Caucasus. 
Accordingly on 2Sth January, the War Coimcil decided that pre- 
parations for it shonld he made without delay. At this meeting 
Mr. Churchill warned the Coiuicil that the operation undoubtedly 
involved some rislcs, and Lord Fisher rose from his seat remarking 
that he had not expected the. question to he raised that day, and he 
had apparently intended to leave the room when Lord ititchener 
followed him and induced him to remain. Apart Afom this no 
adverse comment was made and many strongly favonrahle opinions 
were expmssed. The Coimcil was informed that the necessary ships 
were ah'eady on the way out, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
expected the attack to succeed : in the contrary event it was said 
to be one of the special merits of the scheme, that it could be broken 
ofl without loss of prestige. On this understanding it was accepted 
by the Council as a purely naval operation. 


rr 

111 the next three weeks the situation in the East became rapidly 
worse, Masses of German and Austrian troops were reported to 
be moving towards the Rnmanian frontier: the Russians had 
suffered a serious reverse and were retiring in the Bnkovina ; 
Rumania was said to he cooling towards the Allies, and Bulgaria 
to he hardening against them. There was apparently real danger 
lest the Bulgarians should throw in their lot with the enemy and 
attack Serbian commraucations in Macedonia . Once more the ques- 
tion arose of sending a force to the Balkans with its base at Salonica, 
and for a week dr ten da^-s that project held the field. Dming tlns 
period the assumption that the attack on the Dardanelles would be 
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a purely naval one still prevailed and it was suggested that any 
troops which could he sj^ared from France should bo sent to Salonica. 
The original plans for offensives in France had bj'’ this time been 
revised, and it was hoped that the 29th Division originally intended 
for France would be available for this Salonica enterprise. But 
when it came to the point Russia was unuilling to help, France was 
by no means eiicoiu'agmg, and the attitude of Greece was at least 
doubtful. 

When the Council met on 16th February the Salonica scheme 
had faded out of sight, and the argument came back to the Dar- 
danelles. It was now decided to despatch the 29th Division to 
Lemnos with the least possible dcla}'’, and to make an’angements for 
a fmther force to be sent from Egypt, “ the whole to bo available 
in case of necessity to support the naval attack on the Dardanelles.” 
Tliree days later, however (19th February), Lord ICitchcnor declared 
himself unable to send the 29th Division until the situation in the 
"West had cleared up. It now appeared that both Sir John French 
and General Joftro had taken a strong objection to any weakening 
of the front in France. The Russian defeat, they said, was of 
milaiown magnitude and might release a large German force for an 
attack in the West. Lord I^tchener held it to be impossible to 
challenge this view and proposed therefore to keep the 29th Division 
in hand. At the same time he reminded the Council that the attack 
which had been sanctioned in the Dardanelles was a piurely naval 
one for which the support of an army had not been thought neces- 
sary. There was therefore no reason why the delay in sending the 
29th Division should interfere with it. 

]\Ir. Churchill strongly expostulated, and both at this meeting and 
at the subsequent meeting on 24th February, argued that the 
Dardanelles was the decisive point at which a favourable blow 
could be struck for the defence of both East and W^est. It was not, 
he said, a question of sending the troops immediately to the Dar- 
danelles, but of having them within reach in the Levant. "When 
asked if he now contemplated a land attack or looked to the army 
to carry through the operation if the fleet faded, he replied that he 
did not. The case he contemplated was one in which the navy had 
almost succeeded, and in which a military force would make all the 
difference between failure and success. But in any case it was Mr. 
Churchill s view that we were now absolutely committed to seeing 
the attack through, and Lord Kitchener himself, while holding to 
ms opinion that the time for sending the 29th Division was not 
yet, conceded that there could be no going back, and that, if the 
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fleet could not do the businesg unaided, the army ought to see it 
through. 

The ‘‘ purely naval ” operation was thus by this time insensibly 
gliding into a joint naval and military operation. But there was 
an important cross-current of opinion at this stage. One section 
of the Council held to the original idea of a purely naval operation 
and argued that, though it committed us to some action in the 
East, that action need not necessarily be the siege of the Dardanelles. 
The army, they said, ought not to be required to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the navy, and if the navy failed we ought imme- 
diately to be ready to try something else. Salonica thus came 
up again. 

There were now three opinions about the use of the 29th Division, 
and the character of the operation in the Dardanelles : (1) the view 
of the French and of the army in France that this Division could 
not be spared from the Western front ; (2) the view of hir. Churchill 
that it should be sent at once to the Dardanelles ; (3) the view of 
another section that it should be employed in the East but not neces- 
sarily in the Dardanelles. On 26th February Lord Kitchener told 
the Council that while he felt he was accepting a considerable 
responsibility in not letting the Division go East, he was not willing 
to accept the much greater responsibility of giving up the power 
to reinforce in the West, if or when the line was broken, having special 
regard to the somewhat precarious position of the Russian army. 
He must await two events, he said, before coming to a final decision : 
(1) the clearing up of the situation in Russia ; (2) some signs of the 
probable results of the naval operations in the Dardanelles. Once 
more hlr. Churchill pleaded for an immediate decision in favour of 
the Dardanelles, and once more the other Easterners pleaded for 
an expedition to influence the Balkan States, to which Lord Kit- 
chener replied that they would be influenced by nothing except a 
Russian victory. 


V 

When the meeting of 26th February broke up Lord Kitchener 
was st'ill unshaken in his resolve to withhold the 29th Division, and 
it was not tfll 10th March that he reported the situation in the West 
to be clear enough to enable him to raise his veto. On the same day 
he informed the Council that according to the best information 
available there were 120,000 Turks in or about the Dardane c.., 
and possibly another 120,000 for the defence of Constantinople. 
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the meantime the clearer situation in the West had enabled the 
French to promise a Division to co-operate in the attack on the ^ 
Straits, which, welcome as it was, further stamped the enterprise 
as a joint naval and military operation. By this time the Admiralty 
were issuing warnings against too sanguine expectations from the 
naval attack, and when the Council met on the 19th it was face to 
face with the fact that Admiral de Robeck had failed to force the 
narrows in the attack of the previous day. On this day Mr. Churchill 
was authorised to inform the Admiral that he could “ continue the 
operations if he thought fit,” but on the 23rd the Admiral telegraphed 
that the mine menace was much greater than had been anticipated, 
and four days later sent a closely reasoned dispatch arguing for 
delay until a combined military and naval operation had been pre- 
pared. Sir Ian Hamilton, who had been appointed to command 
the land part of the expedition, was by this time at Lemnos, where 
the French Division, the Naval Divison, and an Australian Brigade 
had also arrived, and after inspecting the outer side of the Gallipoli 
peninsula he reported “ large numbers of field-guns and howitzers 
available for defence, the arrangements for which appear to have 
been made with German thoroughness.” All talk of breaking off 
the “ purely naval operation ” when it failed had now ceased, and 
it was clear that the Government were committed to a large and 
formidable joint military and naval operation. But both Sir Ian 
and the French Commander, General d’Amade, were clear that it 
could not take place at once or imtil the troops, who had been 
arranged for transport only, had been sent to Alexandria to be re- 
arranged for the landing at Gallipoli. 


V i 

These were the facts on which the Dardanelles Commission was 
afterwards asked to pass judgment, and since they have been 
coloured by much partisanship it seemed desirable to state th^m 
again in the simplest terms possible. It is easy, as Asguith said to the 
House of Commons when the Report of the Commission was de ate , 
to make war after the event,” and he would have been the as o 
deny that, if he and his colleagues and their professiona a visers 
had known all that the Commissioners knew, serious mistakes wouia 
have been avoided. But the records abundantly just y s rep y 
that part of the Report which specially concerned lum. ^ 
that the War Council simply accepted Lord ICitchener s statement 

1 20th March, 1917. » — 
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that there were no troops immediately available for operations in 
the East, and that they took no steps to satisfy themselves by 
reports or estimates as to what troops were available then or in the 
hear future.” On the contrary, as Asquith told the House, they 
spent the best part of three days, 7th, 8th, and 13th January, sur- 
veying in the most comprehensive manner and in the greatest detail 
all the available sources in men and the calls which had to be made 
upon them,” and Sir John French was sent for from France to assist 
in that investigation. Again, when the Commissioners said that there 
ought to have been an adjournment, after a provisional assent had 
been given to the naval attack, to enable the experts to examine 
the facts, that, Asquith replied, was exactly what took place. 
There was an adjournment from 13th January to 28th January, 
and in the fifteen days the Admiralty completely explored the 
situation and consulted the French Admiralty. Nor did Asquith 
admit for one moment that the experts, as the Commissioners sug- 
gested, were tongue-tied or paralysed by a nervous regard for their 
political superiors. He had never known them, he said, to show the 
least reluctance to give their opinion, invited or uninvited. Naval 
opinion was unanimous in favour of the scheme proposed as a 
practical naval operation. Lord Fisher preferred another scheme in 
a totally different sphere of war altogether, but he did not object 
to the Dardanelles scheme on any naval ground. 

The Commission also suggested or implied that Lord Kitchener 
should have been overruled when he declined to send the 29th 
Division. On this, Asquith admitted that he himself had pressed 
Lord Kitchener to send the Division, but he warmly defended him 
against the charge of vacillation and maintained that the grounds 
on which he acted were grave and serious ones, backed by both the 
British and French Commanders in the field, on which it was impos- 
sible to overrule him. Finally to the observations of the Commis- 
sioners that the Prime Minister had been guilty of a " serious omis- 
sion ” in not summoning the Council between 19th March and 
14th May, Asquith replied that the period dealt with by the Reporfc 
ended on 23rd March, that the Commissioners had not asked him 
a single question on this point, and that, if they had asked him his 
answer would have been the quite simple one that after lOfch March 
there had been no new departure of any kind in policy, and that the 
operations which took place were “ the actual and necessary con- 
sequences of what had gone before, coupled with the decision of the 
Admiral not to continue the naval attack.” They were, houevci, 
he added, the subject of daily, even hourly, communication between 
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himself and his i)i’iiicipal colleagues, and of long and careful dis- 
cussion in the thirteen Cabinets which liad taken place in these 
weelvs. 

To the criticisms of the Commissioners Ih:. Churchill has added 
one of his onm. He is of opinion that Asquith should have over- 
ruled Admiral de Robcck’s decision not to persist in the naval 
attack and ordered him to persist after tlie failure of ISth Blarch. 
“ Looking back,” he says,^ “ one can see now that this was the 
moment for the Prime JMinistcr to intervene aiid make his view 
efiective.” In answer to that it seems sufficient to point to the state 
of opinion in the Admii'alty as described by Churchill himself. 
A Prime ]\Iinister who at that moment could have overridden the 
opinion not only of Lord Fisher, but of Sir Ai'thur Wilson and 
Sir Henry Jackson, and ordered the officer in command to iiersist 
an operation which, for higlilj’- technical reasons, he thought unde- 
sirable and dangerous, would have needed a more than Napoleonic 
self-confidence. Admiral de Robeck alone was in a position to judge 
of the mine menace and of the appliances and personnel v^hich he 
had at his disposal for deahng with it, and had his misgivings been 
justified by the result there would have been no limit to the censirre 
which would have been passed on the Prime BCnister, or for that 
matter on the First Lord of the Admiralty, if they had ventui'cd to 
overrule him on such a point mth such knowledge as they had at 
their disposal in London. 

A more searching criticism of the transactions of these days may 
perhaps be inferred from the passage in which ]\Ir. Churchill defends 
himself against the charge of having pushed the “ purely naval 
operation ” to the detriment of a well-conceived and well-concerted 
amphibious attack. ]Mr. Churchill Avrites 

“ Nothing less than the ocular demonstration and practical proof of 
the strategic meaning of the Dardanelles and the effects of attacldng it 
on every Balkan and Mediterranean Power would have lighted up men’s 
minds sufficiently to make a large abstraction of troops from the main 
theatre a possibility. I do not believe that anything less than those 
^^®^®^dous hopes, reinforced as they were by dire necessity, would have 
enabled Lord Kitchener to wrest an army from France and Flanders. 
In cold blood it could never have been done. General Headquarters, and 
the l^ench General Staff would have succeeded in shattering any plan 
put forward so long as it was a mere theoretical proposal for a large 
Aversion of force to the Southern theatre. At one moment they would 
have told us that, owing to the Russian failure, great masses of Germans 
were returning to the West to deliver an overwhelming offensive • ^.t 

1 The World Crisis, 1916, p.230. s The World Crisis, II, 
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anotiier that they could not spare a round o^ ammunition and were in 
desperate straits for the want of it ; at a third, that they had a wonderful 
plan for a great offensive which would shatter the German line and drive 
them out of a large portion of France. All these arguments were in 
fact used, and their effect was, as will he seen, to cripple the Dardanelles 
operations even after they had actually begun. How much more would 
they have overwhelmed any paper plan for an Eastern campaign. There 
would have been no Dardanelles with its hopes, its glories, its losses and 
its ultimate heartbreaking failure,” 

If this was in Mr. Churchill’s mind from the beginning it is easier 
to understand where and how mistakes were made in the prepara- 
tions for the Dardanelles campaign. To use the naval plan to kindle 
“ tremendous hopes ” ; to let the doubters suppose that it could 
be broken off if it was not successful, and then, when it proved unsuc- 
cessful, to reinforce the "" tremendous hopes ” by the dire neces- 
sity ” of going on — ^this may have been the way to “ light up men’s 
minds ” and to ” wrest an army from France and Flanders,” but it 
was not the way to procure a cool and objective examination of either 
the naval or the amphibious plan on its merits, or to secure the correct 
timing and sequence of the two operations, if both were accepted. 

If it had been understood &om the beginning that the naval 
attack could not be broken off, if unsuccessful, but that it must lead 
to the much more formidable naval and military enterprise, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the naval experts would have given tlio 
Carden plan a more careful scrutiny, and that the War Council 
would have been more cautious about sanctioning it as a preliminary 
experiment. As a preliminary to a joint naval and military attack 
it had every conceivable disadvantage, and most of all that it gave 
the Turks warning of what was coming, and so deprived the am- 
phibious attack of the element of surprise. Asquith was more than 
justified in saying that no step in this enterprise was taken without 
the backing of the naval experts on aU technical points, but up to 
18th March it appears to have been in the mind of the experts that 
the naval attack could be discontinued if it proved too difficult or 
too costly, whereas it was in Mr, Churchill’s mind from the beginning 
that it should be pressed at aU hazards and the naval attack foUowod 
up immediately with the amphibious attack if the former failed. 

It is safe to say that when the naval plan was first proposed Asquith 
had no such arrUre pensde. He believed, lilce his colleagues and the 
experts who fathered it, that, if unsuccessful, the naval attack could 
be broken off, and thought, as they did, that it offered an acceptablo 
solution of the problem at a moment when it seemed impossible to 
divert troops from the Western front. 
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Jtir. Churcliiirs method, if ho had rightty described it, mixed 
propaganda for an idea which appealed to his imagination with the 
weigliing of facts whicli needed the coolest exercise of tho reasoning 
faculties. It had, moreover, the special disadvantage that by draw- 
ing colleagues and exports from one point to another under the dire 
necessity of going on, it won only a rcluetant consent ii’om men 
whose whole-hearted and enthusiastic co-operation was necessary 
if success was to bo acliieved. Lord Fisher, comdncod against his 
wiU, rebelled at a critical moment ,* Sir Jolin French and General 
Jofire remained constantl}’’ on guard ; tho Cabinet was all tho time 
under the pressiu'o of contending experts. ChurcluU sjDealcs as 
if the objections of the British and French Commanders in France 
were personal prejudices and obsessions whioh it needed only a suffi- 
cient effort to break dovm. That never was so. The}’’ were tho 
result of an acute sense of danger which could not bo spirited away 
b}’- the most glowing promises of success in anj’’ other field, and 
whether they were justified or not they had always to be reckoned 
with as serious obstacles to any large diversion of forces. 

Asquith too was captured by the idea and he never for a moment 
threw back any part of his responsibility on to ]\Ir. Churchill. When- 
ever the curtain is lifted he is seen urging both military and naval 
authorities to persevere and beggmg them to consider and consider 
again whether more effort could not be made and more troops spared. 
But beyond this he would not go. He would not overrule Lord 
Kitchener when he said that the 29tli Division must be withheld 
while there was danger in the West, he would not order Admii’al de 
Robeck to persist against his better judgment ; he would not hold 
out against the evacuation of the Peninsula when all military opinion 
was finally in favour of it. hlilitary historians in these days more 
and more incline to the view that in exhausting the power of the 
Turks, guarding Egjqpt against invasion, retrieving the situation in 
Mesopotamia, and opening the road to Palestine, the Dardanelles 
expedition made a far greater contribution to the final victory than 
was reahsed at the time. If this, as it well may be, is the final 
verdict, the mortifications and disappointments, the heartbreaking 
casualties, the errors of judgment and the lost chances which loomed 
large at the time will not seem greater than those which attended 
nearly all great operations undertaken by the Allies before the last 
months of the War. Very few of these can be said to have gained 
their immediate objective, and hardly any would have escaped 
censm’e, if exposed to the same scrutiny as the Dardanelles 
expedition. 
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THE EIRST COALITION 

Lord Fisher’s resignation — ^End of the Liberal Government — ^The need of a Coalition 
—Mr. Lloyd George’s pressure— The exclusion of Lord Haldane^The Campbell 
mcident — Distribution of offices — Sir. Kedmond’s refusal — Tlie inclusion of 
IMr, Churchill — Asquith’s visit to the Front — ^French as it vas spoken — ^Vi’^ork 
and relaxation. _ j, S. 

Whatever may be said about tbe origins of the Dardanelles 
Expedition there can be no question about its results on the 
fortunes of Asquith’s Government. When at the end of the heroic 
struggle which began on 23rd April the dominant positions of 
Gallipoli were still in the hands of the Turks, and Sir Ian Hamilton 
was obliged to report that conditions of trench warfare had super- 
vened which he could not break down with the force at his disposal, 
the disappointment was in proportion to the hopes. For the ^eam 
of a spectacular success and triumphant march to Constantinople 
there was now substituted the prospect of a long and arduous struggle 
on the Western model with the problem of finding troops still 
unsolved. On 12th May Lord Fisher added the finishing touch by 
sending in his resignation, and Asquith knew that a crisis was at 
hand. He has himself related how when Lord Fisher absented 
himseK from the Admiralty — at a moment when there was reason- 
able ground for thinking that the German fleet was coming out — 
he sent him a peremptory letter ordering him in the King’s name 
to return at once to his post, how he retruned but persisted in his 
resignation, and what high-flying conditions he required for its 
withdrawal. There were other Sea Lords who could have filled his 
place with entire satisfaction to the navy, but they were little known 
outside their profession, whereas Lord Fisher had a resounding 
public reputation which, as, Asquith saw at once, would inevitably 
make his departure a cause of heated controversy in Parliament 
and the newspapers. Efforts to dissuade himi were continued to the 

1 Memories and Bejleaions, II, pp. 90-94. I went myself ot Asquith’s sug- 
gestion to see him after he had left the Admiralty but was still at tho Ijret c.. 
Lord’s residence, and was authorised to toll him that Sir. Churchill was 
Admiralty and woxild be succeeded bj* Sir. Balfour. This unhappily , -i „ «-n 5 
tho flames, and ho stated in emphatic and somewhat racy language tlmt no 
even more unwilling to servo with Sir. Balfour than with Mr. ChurcluJI. a... > 
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22nd when his resignation was finally accepted, but in the meantime 
a commimication had come from the leaders of tlio Opposition ; 

J/r. Bo?iar Law io Asquith. 

LAlirsnowNi: House, 

Berkeley Square, W. 

Mat/ IWi, 1916. 

De/Vb j\Ir. Asquith, 

Lord Lansdownc and I have learnt with disiuaj’- that Lord Fisher 
has resigned, and wo have come to the conclusion tliat wc cannot allow 
the House to adjourn until this fact has been made Imown and dis- 
cussed. 

We thinlv that the time has come wlien wc ouglit t o have a clear state- 
ment from you as to the policj^ which the Government intend to pursue. 

-- In our opinion things cannot go on as the 3 ' are, and some change in the 
constitution of the Government seems to us inevitable if it is to retain 
a sufficient measure of public confidence to conduct the War to a successful 
conclusion. 

The situation in Italy makes it particularly undesirable to have anything 
in the nature of a controversial discussion in the House of Commons at 
present, and if jmu are prepared to take the necessary steps to secure the 
object which I have indicated, and if Lord Fisher’s resignation is in the 
meantime postponed, we shall be ready to keep silence now. Othenvise 
I must to-day ask you whether Lord Fisher has resigned, and press for 
a day to discuss the situation arising out of his resignation. 

Yoins very truly, 

A. BoN.tR Law. 

The facts bear out Asquith’s denial ^ of Lord French’s boast that 
he decided this issue by his communications to newsj)apers and 
Opposition leaders about the shell shortage in France. But the 
head of the Government was of course boimd to bear in mind the 
violent newspaper campaign against Lord Eatchener which was 
raging at this moment, and the inexpediency on military gromids 
of making the disclosures which would be necessary to counter it, if, 
as was extremely probable, that question also were raised in Parlia- 
ment. 

There was no mistaking the nature of Mr. Bonar Law’s com- 
munication. It was a pistol at Asquith’s head. Either the Govern- 
ment must be reconstituted or there would be debates in Parliament 
— debates damaging to the Government, damaging to the public 
interest, damaging probably to the Allies. Some urged him to hold 
out and dare the Opposition leaders to take a course which, on their 


^ Speech in Connaught Rooms, 2nd June, 1919. 
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own showing, would be hurtful to the nation and the common 
cause. But however much he resented the pressure put upon him, 
he felt this to be unfair. He felt that it was not reasonable to expect 
the leaders of Opposition to remain silent spectators of events which 
justified the gravest anxiety, unless they shared the responsibility 
and were in a position to assure their supporters that everything 
possible was being done to cope with them. He saw that as head of 
the Government his own position would become intolerable if he had 
to come, again and again to Parliament and ask it to accept his 
unsupported word that no avoidable mistakes had been made. It 
was not, as he has said, “ merely a question of the particular 
situation with which we were at the moment confronted. The 
situation, in one form or another, under the existing conditions, was 
certain of recurrence, and I had come to the conclusion that the 
best chance of an effective prosecution of the War was to admit at 
once to a share in the counsels and responsibilities of Government 
leading men of all parties in the State. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who always stood to attention when the word 
“ Coalition ” was uttered, abounded in the same sense. On 
Mfonday, 17th May, the day when Mr. Bonar Law wrote to Asquith, 
he told Mr. Churchill (who thought the thing desirable, but not at 
that particular moment) that the leaders of the Opposition were in 
possession of all the facts about the shell shortage, and had given 
notice that they intended to demand a debate. He was convinced, 
he said, that the crisis caused by the resignation of Lord Fislier 
could only be surmounted by the formation of a National Coalition 
Government, and he had accordingly informed the Prime Minister 
that he would resign unless such a Government were formed 
at once. 2 

The coercion lay in the facts and not in the blunderbuss of liis 
colleague or the pistol of his opponents. Asquith never believed 
that a Coalition Government would be a better instrument for 
carrying on the war, but he accepted it as a pohtical necessity. 

A very hard necessity it was. He felt deeply the parting from hia 
colleagues with whom he had fought the great battles of the previous 
years, and he saw the Liberal movement and the Liberal Party 
dissolving in the fog of war. The Liberal Ministers bore the blow 
with fortitude and dignity, and none spoke more warmly antj 
generously of their gratitude and attachment to him as their CIncf 
than those who found themselves excluded in order that places 

1 Memories a7id Kefiections, H, p. 98. 

® World Crisis, 11, p. 3G8. 
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might be found for the new-comers. But one stroke almost reduced 1915 
Asquith to despair, and this was the insistence of the Unionist 
leaders that Lord Haldane should be omitted from the new Govern- 
ment. He thought it incredible that responsible men could be 
influenced by the ignorant clamour raised in a section of the press 
against the man who had by common consent been the greatest 
Secretary for War in our time, and whose record as known to his 
colleagues was in almost all respects the opposite of the grotesque 
travesty of it which his assailants had put into circulation. Let 
alone the meanness of it, how could men who claimed to be serious 
statesmen and who Imew the facts surrender to this campaign of 
ignorance and malice 1 

But remonstrance and persuasion were alilre useless. The plea 
was put in that, blameless as Lord Haldane might be, his unpopu- 
larity was a fact which would make him a burden and not a help to 
the Government. Some play also was made with an alteration which 
somewhat incautiously he had made in the Hansard report of the 
debate on the Curragh incident. ^ In the end the fact had to be faced 
that no Coahtion Government woidd be possible, if Asquith insisted 
on Haldane’s being included in it, and hateful as was the necessity 
of even seeming to desert an old friend, he decided that too much 
was at stake to permit him to go that length at the moment. But 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that he persuaded Sir Edward 
Grey to take the same view, and the reluctant submission of the 
Liberal members on this point was not an auspicious beginning of 
the Coalition' 

It is a fact which can only be recorded that Asquith omitted 
to write to Lord Haldane and say to him what he felt so deeply 
and had said so emphatically to others. No doubt he had intended 
to see him, but the moment passed and Haldane went in silence. 
These things happen between the best of friends in times of stress 
and agitation, but the omission inflicted a woimd which was never 
quite healed. 

Another personal question which threatened serious consequences 
to the nascent Coahtion was the proposed appointment of Mr. James 
Campbell to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland. To this the 
Nationalists took strong exception on the ground that Mr. Campbell, 
though admittedly possessing the highest legal qualifications, was a 
strong partisan who had played a leading — and to them extremely 
distasteful — ^part in the Ulster agitation. Two letters show the 
lengths to which contention went on this point : 

^ See Richard Burden Haldane — An Autobiography, pp. 266-288, 
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Asquith to Mr. John Redmond. 

Secret. 10 DowNura Steeet, 

June &h, 1915. 

My dear Mr. Redmond, 

^ Before I left for the Front, I wrote to Birrell and asked him to 
explain to you the facts in connection with Campbell and the Chancellor- 
ship . I heard nothing rdore, and on my return on Friday morning I found 
that the matter was causing much disquietude to you and to many of 
our friends. 

The point was raised by Bonar Law in the very early stages of the 
negotiations before even the composition of the new Cabinet was settled. 
The Tories were " pegging out their claims ” and wanted some kind of 
recognition both in Ireland and Scotland. In Scotland they were satisfied 
with Scott Dickson receiving a high place on the Bench, and expressed 
themselves as content if Campbell could be given the Great Seal. Both 
Lloyd George and I (though we were too preoccupied with other things 
to give the matter very careful attention) thought that this would not 
be a bad bargain. The Chancellor in Ireland does not appoint the judges, 
is not necessarily involved in or even consulted about the course of 
administration, and is and ought increasingly to be a mere judicial 
officer ; a post for which every lawyer in Ireland would agree that 
Campbell has special qualifications. The result was that with our 
authority they ofiered the position to him, and he accepted it. This was 
before I received your letter to which reference is made in a telegram 
of yesterday. 

When I got it and a message in the same sense from Birrell I wrote 
to Bonar Law in effect asking to be released, and undertaking to do what 
I could in the near future to make some other personal provision for 
Campbell ; I had in my mind an English judgeship for which he is not 
badly fi.tted. 

The reply I received was twofold : (1) that we were bound in honour 
to Campbell ; (2) that if this particular plan was by consent abandoned, 
they must press their claim for some other place in the Irish adminis- 
tration. They even said that they would not have come into the Govern- 
ment unless they had imderstood that in some form or other that claim 
would receive recognition ; and that they had purposely hit upon the 
Chancellorship as the post which we could most easily give away without 
arousing among our friends the suspicion that there could be any admmis- 
trative change. With the Viceroy, Chief Secretary, and Law Officers and 
Vice President (of the Department of Agriculture) all our own men and 
a sympathetic Under Secretary, there could be no question of any change 
of policy. . 

That is how the matter stands at present. No actual appointment; 
has yet been made. 

I need not say that I should regard a declaration of hostility from you 
and your friends, to whom I am bound by so many ties of gratitiu c, 
and I hope I may say of service, as all but fatal to the prospects o lo 
new Government. A situation of the gravest kind would then be crea e . 

I know you will handle the matter with your wonted tact and consic 
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ation, and for the moment as quietly as may be. It may be that I shall 1916 
find it necessary to bring it before the Cabinet on Tuesday morning. 62 

I shall hope to hear from you on Monday. 

Yours very truly, 

H. H. Asquith. 

Confidential, 1915. 

Dear Mb. Redmond, ^ 

I need not assure you that this Campbell business has given me 
an infinity of trouble, and that I have spared no effort to fimd a possible 
solution, I think it only just to my new Unionist colleagues to say that 
they also have come to reahse the difficulties of the situation, and have 
honestly striven to find a way of escape. 

The claim of the Chancellorship for Campbell has now been withdrawn 
subject to suitable provision (which I have imdertaken) being made for 
him ; and to a place of minor importance being found for a Unionist 
in the Irish administration. 

This is in my opinion in all the circumstances not an tmreasonable or 
inequitable compromise. We have all, in face of the exigencies of the war, 
to make some sacrifices. I may fairly say that no one has made more 
than I have myself. Nothing but the most compelling sense of public 
duty could have induced me to be where I am, and surrounded as I am, 
and cut off as I am to-day. 

Naturally before agreeing to the new suggestion I insisted on knowing 
who was proposed and for what office. The answer is John Gordon 
(who I imagine is from our point of view the least objectionable of their 
lawyers) for the Attorney Generalship, the present Attorney-General 
(Pirn) receiving the vacant judgeship in the E^g’s Bench. 

Unless an arrangement on these lines can be effected, I am satisfied 
that the new Government carmot proceed with its task. And as I am 
equally satisfied that the Irish Government will be carried on on the 
same lines as now under the guidance of Birrell and Nathan, I feel bound 
in the exceptional circumstances in which we are placed to acquiesce. 

I cannot suppose that such an arrangement will be more welcome to 
you than it is to me, but I hope that in the same spirit of patriotic self- 
abnegation, and with the same disposition to help old and tried friends 
which you have shown in the past, you will do your best to make it 
possible. 

Yours very truly, 

H. H. Asquith. 

The matter was compromised for the time being, but Mr. Campbell 
was made Attorney-General in the following year and at the end of 
1916 he became Lord Chief Justice, and in 1918 Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. In 1921 the hatchet was buried between him and his 
old antagonists, and, having now been raised to the peerage as Lord 
Glenavy, he was appointed first Chairman of the Irish Free State 
Senate. 
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Asquith had let it he piihlicly imderstood from the first— lest 
there should he any suspicion that there ^Tas to he a neu* departm'e 
in policy — ^that three of the prmcipal offices xrould remain imchanged ; 
those of Prime jMinister, of Foreign Secretary, and of Secretary of 
State for War. j\Ir. Boiiar Law was firm in his demand that liis 
party must have an equal share of the higher offices, and Asquith did 
his utmost to meet him on this groimd. Beyond these fixed points 
his idea of the Coalition was that it should include not only Liberal 
and Unionist hut Irish and Labour representatives. One Labour 
memher, Mr. Arthur Henderson, came in as President of the Board 
of Education, hut hir. John Eedmond declined on the grmmd that 
“ the prmciples and history of the party he represented made tlie 
acceptance of the offer impossihle.” Asquith tried his utmost to more 
him, and the more so since he was aware that the appearance of Sir 
Edward Carson, who was among the Unionist nomhiees, in a Cabinet 
in which there was no Nationalist representative would have a 
chillms effect in Southern Heland. But ]\Ir. Bedmond was not to be 
persuaded, and he not only persisted in declunng the mvitation for 
himself, hut expressed an emphatic opinion that Sir Edward Carson 
ought not to have been asked. The correspondence shows the course 
of events : 

Asquith to Mr. John JRcdmond. 

Secret. Maif Hith, 1915. 

Mr DEAK Mk. Bedmoxd, 

I understand that you are to have a meeting of your Party to- 
morrow, in Dublin. 

I am sorry to appear to be importimate, but I attach more value 
than I can describe to your active participation in the new national 
Government. 

May I suggest that in the circmnstances you shoTild perhaps bring 
the matter before your Party, and impress upon them the great import- 
ance which I attach to yom co-operation ? 

Yomrs very truly. 

‘ H. H, Asquith. 


ilfr. John Hcdnwnd to Asquith. 

Mat/ 25ih) 19Io. 

My dear ^Ir. AsQurrn, 

I duly receiyed your letter of yesterday, and I telcgrapbed 
that the Irish party had imanimously approved of the attitude wlnc.i 
I had taken with reference to your invitation to join the Calnuet. 

I would like to say that I feel more sorry than words can ^ 

having to refuse any request commg from you, or at having t ho appcani tt- 
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of refusing any small assistance to you in tlio extraordinar}’’ difficulties 1915 
of the position in which you stand, wliich difficulties I fully realise, are 02 
not at all of maldng. Pohticall 3 ’', it was quite imijossible, as I rather 
thinlc you must have realised from the first, for mo to accept your 
invitation. Personally I am most grateful to you for j’-oiu* action in the 
matter. 

I feel hound, however, to repeat in this note the strong objection 
which I telegraphed to you the other daj’^, to the inclusion, imdcr the 
circmnstances of the moment, of Sir Edward Carson in the now Cabinet. 

For the Irish people it vdll mean installed in power the leader of the 
Ulster revolters, who, the other daj’-, was threatening hostilities to the 
forces of the Cro^vn and the decision of Parliament. It vill arouse 
grave suspicion, and will most certainlj'^ enormously increase the diffi- 
culties of my friends and m 3 'sclf. 

Very trul 3 S yours, 

J. E. Redmond. 

Small wonder that between the easting-off of old friends and the 
fitting-in of the new men Asquith should have described the 
formation of this Government as “ the most uncongenial job that 
it has ever been m}’’ lot to carry through.” One phase of it is revealed 
in a note in his own handwriting : . 

“ On the morning of Tuesday, 25 May, I commissioned LI. George to 
see B. Law and to point out 

(1) The resentment of our party at the exclusion of Haldane. 

(2) Their resentment at the inclusion of Carson. 

(3) The impossibility from a jrarty point of view of both Admiralty 
and W.O. being in Tory hands. 

(4) The impossibihty of having a Tariff Reformer at the Exchequer. 

Later in the day the Tory leaders in substance accepted the situation, 

LI. G. going to Munitions, and McKenna to Exchequer.” 

Asquith had a sincere and almost paternal affection for hlr. 
Churchill, and not the least disagreeable of his tasks was that of 
breaking to him that ckcumstances made it impossible that he should 
remain at the Admiralty : 

Asquith to Mr. Winston Ghurcliill. 

10 Downing Street, 

May 30, 1916. 

My dear Winston, 

I have your letter. You must take it as settled you are not to 
remain at the Admiralty. 

I am sure you will try to take a large view of an unexampled situation. 
Everyone has to make sacrifices ; no one more than I, who have to 
part company with valued and faithful colleagues who have served me 
loyally and well. I hope to retain your services as a member of the new 
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for tlie splendid vork von 

Fa VO done Fotli before and since tbe -svar. 

caimot of co\nse make any definite ofier to any pnrticulvar place, 
nntil I am able to realise and appraise rke competing claims of others, 

Xonrs alrravs. 

'H.H.A. 


hJx, CFiircFill came into tke new GoTernment as GlianceUor of the 
Ducliy of Lancaster, but be had the consolation of rema inin g a 
member of the \Yar Comieil. 

Shice the main object of the Coalition was the political one of 
persnading all parties that they were fairly represented in the 
Government, the balancing of parties was essential to it. but that 
pnocess. as Asquith has said, ''involved many nice and some 
invidions personal questions.” and at the end it remained a harardons 
question whether the new combination was fitter than the old for 
the conduct of the war. The changes in the omces of most impoit- 


ance for that pnirpose were the appointment of kir. Balfour to be Firsf 
Lord of the Admiraltv. of Fir. Llovd George to be ^linister oi 
Krmitions, and of ]Mr. IMcIvemia to succeed Mr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Fir. Bonar Law became Colonial 
Secretary, but it was understood that he would be one of the 
Ministers specially responsible for the conduct of the war. Lord 


Lansdowne joined the Government at Asquith's special request, 
but without portfolio. A fuH list of the members of the Cabinet vili 


be found in an appendix to this chapter. 


On the evening of SOth Mav Asouith went to France and remamed 
there for the next five days, staying with Sir John Frencli ai k.,. 
Omer. visiting the headquarters of the various armies, going into 
Ypres and Bailleul, and as far forward as his military custodians 
would let him, talking to all ranks, making Ms own inquiries into 
the tedmical branches and into the sumeienev of transport. cqu:p- 
inent, and supply. He had a sure instinct for gettmg on witii t-g 
soldiers. His modesty and deference to them on their own ground, 
the j>ertinence of the few questions that he asked, and Ms q-.s. 
grasps of their j>roblems Csiid diMeuIties inspired them with confine..'-- 
and respect.^ He lilted them and they liked him : and nor seloou 
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on returning from these joinneys lie spoke of the atmosphere at 
the Front as cleaner and pleasanter than the atmosphere in Whitehall. 

Asquith to his Wifs. 

General Headquarters, 

British Arbiy in the Field. 

June 1, 1915. 

I had a busy and interesting day yesterday. Started at 10 in motor 
with Gen. Ducane who commands the Artillery— a verj^ intelligent man, 
ivith whom I had ’much talk about shells, munitions, etc., very different 
from the ignorant and hysterical stuff which has recently been brought 
to us from the front. I first visited Sir H. Plumer who has succeeded 
Smith Dorrien in command of the 2nd Army : a regular type of the old 
soldier, and I should think competent though not clever. We then 
drove through Popperinghe to a high point called the Scherpenberg, 
3 or 4 miles from Ypres. It was a very fine day, and the view was 
wonderful, stretching as far as Ostend and the sea. Ypres lay in the 
near distance smoking, but with 2 towers still almost intact, and right 
up to it and as far as one could see not a trace of war or devastation, 
trees uncut, crops growing, people working in the fields, just as in England. 
Through glasses one could see Wytschaete — our weakest spot, which we 
have never been able to retake — the English and German trenches 
rmming parallel, not more than 100 yards apart. Not a soldier was 
visible, and except for a little cloud of shrapnel in the sky pursuing an 
aeroplane, not a shot was fired. I lunched at Bailleul with Gen. “ Putty ” 
(Gen. Sir W. Pulteney), whose 2 aides-de-camp are Pembroke and 
Castlereagh, and went over the Hospital. They have passed 47,000 
wounded through it, and all the cases I saw were very bad ones, mostly 
head wounds, and one officer dying of the gas, I afterwards saw a 
farewell parade of the 16th Brigade who were going to Ypres — a fine lot 
of men, in the trenches since October. I made them a little speech, and 
they gave me three cheers. We then motored on to Nieppe, where there is 
a huge factory which they have converted into a bathing and cleaning 
place ; large caldrons and vats of hot water full of naked Tommies, 
whose clothes were being steamed and disinfected and dried. Thence to 
La Motte, the Cavalry headquarters, a very nice country chateau. 
Gen, Byng commands, and one of his chief staff officers is Anthony 
Henley, whom I was delighted to see. ... In the evening I dined 
across the way with French, and then had 1 J hours tite-a-tete with kim : 
on the whole quite satisfactory. I am going to Haig’s army to-day, and 
on Wednesday I meet Joffre and Foch. 

At the end of this visit he wrote to Sir John French : 

Asquith to Sir John French. 

General Headquarters, 

British Army in the Field. 

My dear Field Marshal, 3rd, 1915. 

I am very glad to have had the opportunity which your hospitality 
has afforded me of seeing at close quarters the British Army in the Field. 


1916 

Ago 
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I find it from top to bottom — ^from those in the highest commands to 
the latest arrivals among the rank and file — animated by the same 
spirit, nnited in the same purpose, and inspired by the same confidence. 
They love their country ; they believe in the justness of its cause ; they 
are determined to mn ; and there is not a man among them who doubts 
of ultimate and assured victory. 

Never in our history has an army showed itself more worthy of a great 
task. After a searchhig examination, I have nothing but praise for the 
organisation of a force which, in numbers and equipment, vastly exceeds 
any which it has ever fallen to the lot of any British General to command. 
There is practically no misconduct or indiscipline ; the percentage of 
sickness is lower than at home ; the soldiers trust their officers ; the 
ofldcers set an example to their men ; the Staff is brfihantly directed ; 
every branch of the force believes in its leaders ; and no Commander 
had ever more reason to count upon the faith and devotion of his Army 
than yourself. 

My object in coming to you was to bring the Army a message of 
confidence and pride from the King, the Government and the people of 
the Empire. My last word, before I return, is to assure you that they are 
never unmindfud of the heroism and endurance, which is adding every 
day a fresh page to our glorious annals ; and that they will spare no 
effort or sacrifice to support you to the end. 

Believe me to be. 

Very faithfully yours, 

H. H* 

F.M. Sir John French. 

At this time Asquith was completely unaware of the part which 
the Field-Marshal subsequently claimed to have played in over- 
throwing his previous Government. 

A month later he was again at St. Omer, and again visited Ypres, 
and together with Kitchener attended a military conference at 
Calais. A letter to his wife gives a vivid glimpse of this conference . 

Asquith to his Wife. 

Geneeaij Headquabtees, 

Beitish Aemy in a?HE Field. 

Jiily 6th, 1915‘ 

... I arrived near midnight with my companions, civil and mffit^O > 
at Calais, where we spent the night at the Station Hotel. The 1* cn 
came there early this morning from Paris (the journey 
hours) and our Conference began at 10 and lasted till 1. I sat m 
Chair, having on one side of me Viviani, Millerand, 

J. French ; and on the other K., A.J .B. (Balfom:), Crewe and ve < - ^ 
with General Joffre vis-a-vis. I opened the proceedings witii a 
harangue (carefully typewritten) in French, and we had ° „j, 

discussion for the best part of three hours. I have never nca 
a quantity of bad French spoken in my life — ^genders, vocabuia 
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pronunciation equally execrable. . . . K. distinguished himself the most 1916 
S the whole lot~his French (such as it is) is fluent, though he says Ago 62 
“ au fin ” etc., and he was far and away the best on questions of strategy. 

Not one of the French could speak or apparently understood (except 
perhaps Delcasse) a single word of English ; they are marvellously ill- 
educated. I thought Viviani on the whole the cleverest of them : though 
he looks sleepy and commonplace. Joffre I thought distinctly less of than 
last time. We came to a pretty complete agreement, and the whole 
thing was quite a success. After lunch the French returned to Paris, 
and A.J.jB. and Crewe to London. French (Sir J.) went off to Chantilly, 
and H. and I came here, where I am installed in my old quarters. We 
shall visit the Belgians to-morrow and go southwards through the lines 
of the Second Army. . . . 


At the beginning of August he went north and spent thi’ee daj^'s 
in visiting the fleet, on one of which he made a stirring speech to a 
great muster of seamen. 

Luring the next eighteen months he was repeatedl 3 ’’ at the front 
or attending conferences in Paris, Calais, or Boulogne with French 
Ministers and Generals, His French on these occasions was de- 
scribed as “ scholar’s French,” accurate rather than fluent. Ho 
expressed his meaning carefully and precisely, and what was equally 
important, avoided saying what he did not mean to say. The 
impression that he made on French soldiers and statesmen was that 
of being^ very English and wholly strai^tforward. Clemenceau 
called him un liomnie ires lionnete, which in the mouth of the 
“ Tiger ” was high praise. 

At the end of March and beginning of April 1916 he was away 
for ten days, first visiting the battlefield of the Marne, thence to 
Paris for a Conference, and from Paris going on to Borne, where he 
saw the Pope. He has described this visit in Memories and Reflections. 

Our talk was naturally confined to the War and German topics ; 
the Pope carefully refraining from indicating any leaning of his own 
to either side, and I giving no encouragement to a feeler which he 
mcidentally threw out that he might act as mediator.” On his way 
back he visited the King of Italy at his Headquarters, and for the 
next two days drove with him to various points on the fighting fron . 

Asquith to his Wife. 

29th, 1916. 

. . . The Conference was much what one might have 
people of six or seven nationalities sitting round a ta parted 

a good deal of gas. However, no harm was done, and we aU pa 
good friends. 


>oa mends. , , 

Rxiand has sent me quite an amusmg album of snaps o s 


'irious 
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persons and phases, -which I -will hrmg home. It is a relief not to liave 
read or seen a single English ne-wspaper smee Satui'day, hut Boiurio 
(Sir Maurice Bonham Carter) has had nervy telegrams frW Bonar Law 
and Montagu. It is a pity that the Coalition has not a larger allowanco 
of English phlegm. 

We spent to-day in a very interesting drive along the battlefield of tie 
Marne, -which saved Baris fi'om capture in September, 1914. The long 
hues of graves -with little flags are very pathetic. Ver^’^ fcAv people realise 
that the Germans were as near Paris as Slough, or even Hoimslo-w, is to 
London. . . . 

Asquifh to Ms TVife, 

Italy (in train), 

I'ri., Mar. 31sf, 1916. 11-30 a.m. 

I have not heard a word from anyone in England since I loft; 
I hope to find letters when I arrive at Rome this afternoon. I gave 
Bertie a letter to send on to jmu before I left Paris yesterday morning. 

We started from the Gare de Lyon at eleven in the forenoon and I 
have never travelled in such luxurjr — large saloons, eating car, wonder- 
fully appointed bedrooms, etc. ; no stoppages except now and then to 
take in -water. Apart from servants and attendants there are only four 
of us aboard — Bongie, O’Beu’ne, Hanlve 3 ’' and self. We are due to get to 
Rome at tlrree, where we shall have to grapple with rather a tr 5 dug 
programme of fetes and ceremonies, from now to Sunday afternoon. 
The weather is beautiful — bright sun and quite a warm air. 

It is a pleasure to see Italy again, especially after France, where fill 
jmu get near Savoy the outlook is almost always tame. ^ 

I have onty seen one English paper since I left — ^I think last Tlnusday s ; 
so I have a very scantj!- idea of what is going on. 

4 p.m. We arrived at Rome punctually at three, and drove here 
(British Embassy) through crowded streets, the people cheermg enthusias- 
tically. I -was in a car with Salandra, the Prime hliiuster. I am now 
going to see the two Queens and the Duke of Genoa. In the evening wo 
have an official dinner at Sonnino’s. The Rodds are very liosj)itablo. . . • 

From the end of 1914 onwards Asquith spent man 3 ' of his Satur- 
days and Sunda 3 ^s at Walmer Castle, -which was lent to him h} 
Lord Beauchamp, Lord Warden of the Ciiiqne Ports — an ofiioo 
■u'hich the King had pressed Asquitli to accept for himself, hu 
which he had declined as beyond his means. Walmer was a ohniigo 
rather than rest — ^for business follo-wed him at all hours whemyr 
he went — ^bnt it was also a convenient half-way house for so dicrs 
and others coming from the front, and many important confcrcucca 
and conversations took place there without becoming Icno-wn o ‘ 
public. ^ 1 

There were no holida 3 'S for any hlhiistcrs in those years, . 
least of all for the Prime INIinister to whom in the last- 5^*^ * 
bod3^ brought everything, and whose days were crowded w i J c 
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Biices, Committocs, Cabinets, and unceasing interview's ^Yith col- ioir» ^ 
giics and experts who had to be seen, and foreign notabilities C- 

0 could not be neglected. Tlic extreme rapidity with which 
5[iiith' worked, and the appai'cnt case with wliich he made the 
nsition from one subject to another left the impression that the 
3 rt cost him nothing. It would bo nearer the truth to say that 
vas exhausting in proportion to its cfhcicncy. Physically strong 
lie was, he paid for it in after ycar.s ; and if ho held up under tho 
ain, it was largely thanks to his lifelong habit of shutting off liis 
^ homs of leisure from tho day’s work and anxieties. Some of 
)se who saw him only in these hours ox])ressed a portentous 
prise that he could, os tho}* put it, “ liavo the heart. ” to play 
dge or golf, while tho fate of tho country hung in tho balance ; 
t it was precisely this fncultj* of relaxing the strain in tho short 
le off duty which enabled liim to bear it during tho ten or more 
iirs of the worldng daj*, which was his portion for years together, 
s wife recalls that soinctimes, when she had urged him to go to 

1 after an exceptionally tr3dng da^’', she found him reading the 
ble or Boswell’s Lijc of Johnson, Whatever tho stress, ho never 
ssed saying good night to tho children, and often lieard his litt.lo 
1 say his prayers. It pleased him to saj^ that he w’as naturall.y 
lolent, and he rather encouraged otlicrs to think so, but tho 
rdest worker was hard put to it to keep pace with liim ivlion ho 
is at W'ork, and work during these j’cars w'as unceasing and 
mensely laborious and responsible. 


U. — M 
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In the last week of September Asquith proposed to abolish the 
Dardanelles Committee which by this time had developed into an 
all-round War Comicil, and to appomt two small Committees, one 
to deal with the actual conduct of the war and its problems, tho 
other to concern itself vdth the financial outlook. This, as he records, 
led to “ a fusillade of cross-criticism,” and tho letters which certain 
of his colleagues VTotc to him in the next few days vividly brought 
out what everybody knew but what it was not alwaj’-s convenient 
to avow — ^that the binnuig question was in rcalit}’’ not that of tho 
macliuiery but of the men appointed to work it. Mr. Lloyd George 
said bluntly that the new scheme would be no better than the old, 
“ unless there was a complete change at tho War Office.” Mr. 
Bahoiu? vTote ; 


Mr. Balfour io Asquiih. 

“The effective worldng of such a Committee depends not merely 
upon its size and general eomposition but upon the character of the two 
Minis ters at the head of the two War Departments, especially of course 
upon the character of the Secretary of State for War. Now I have a 
great liking and admiration for IGtchcner, and I think the confidence 
which the coimtry has had in him has been a national asset of incalculable 
value. But neither by temperament nor by training is he a good man 
to work with on such a Committee as you propose. . . . He would 
inevitably regard the Committee as intended to control him in the 
exercise of what he conceives to be his proper functions ; and he would 
deal with it accordingly. 

I think this would be true more or less if he were working alone with 
you and me, who like him, and whom, I third:, he likes ; but if, for 
example, George Curzon and Winston were on the Committee — and they 
have obvious claims to serve — ^I think you would find that the internal 
friction developed by such a machine would seriously interfere with the 
external work which it was designed to perform. 

I always remember what happened on the War Council on which you 
asked me to serve before the Coalition Government was formed. On it, 
of course, were the then First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary 
of State for War — both very strong personalities, with very incompatible 
temperaments. They would not work with each other, and neither of 
them would have tolerated for a moment the independent examination 
by any member of the Committee of experts belonging to their own 
Departments, To describe that Committee as responsible for the decisions 
arrived at would be absurd, if ‘ responsibility ’ for a decision is supposed 
to imply full knowledge and consideration of all the circumstances on 
which the decision should depend. 

I am really inclined to thiM: that we should get on better as we are, 
with the Cabinet system tempered by occasional and quite informal 
conversations, such as those which you have now and then arranged for 
""in Downing Street.” 
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Lord Curzon wrote that the daily or nearly daily meeting of such 
a body as was proposed would not secure the purpose desired. The 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary for War, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the jMinister of Munitions would 
have to he members, and it would take them away from their offices 
for three, or allowing for two Cabinets, five mornings in the week. 
Moreover, if confined to these hCnisters, the Committee would be 
“ little beyond an inter-departmental discussion without the benefit 
of independent points of view, fresh suggestion or outside experi- 
ence.” He therefore proposed the addition of “ at least three other 
members who should be prepared to devote their whole, or at least 
the greater part of their time to the problem of the War.” Lord 
Selbome presumed that hir. Bonar Law would be added as “ leader 
of the late Opposition,” and he thought it would be an advantage 
to bring in Lord Curzon and Mr. Winston Churchill. “ Both have 
ideas, they are both ready critics and neither has an office.” Lord 
Selborne was not sure that it would not be wise also to include Mr. 
Henderson to represent another party. 

The numbers were mounting up, and almost everybody had a 
nomination. Seeing no possibility of getting his colleagues to agree, 
Asquith forbore to press his proposals and for two months longer 
the Dardanelles Committee continued to act as the War Council. 
Then the Cabinet itself came to the conclusion that there must be 
a change, and decided (11th November) that the War Council should 
“ consist in the absence of Lord Kitchener (who was then at the 
Dardanelles) of the Prime hlinister, hlr, Balfour, kli’. Lloyd George, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” This decision was a grievous 
disappointment to Lord Curzon, and it led hlr. Churchill to resign 
his position of Chancellor of the Duchy and seek occupation at the 
front. Its chief disadvantage was that it left the most stubborn of 
the conflicting personalities face to face with one another ; but there 
was no other way so long as they remained in the Government. 

Cabinet discipline went loose in these days, and it became the 
habit of some of the disputants to communicate their inisgivmgs 
and discontents to powerful persons outside, who proceeded to ven- 
tilate them in the newspapers. In this newspaper warfare the 
assailants and critics of the Government had an enormous advantage, 
for Asquith thought it highly unbecoming in war-time, and stcadi y 
refused to answer back or even to permit his friends to answer lor 
him when the reply required the disclosure of transactions withm 
the Cabinet. “ Non ragionam di lor ” was liis habitual answer o 
those w'ho approached him on this subject. 
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Having decided its ovti mnchineiy, the Cabinet next took up the 
question of the military machine. Rumours of trouble between 
lOtcbener and the Cabinet bad long been in the an, and a London 
newspaper got itself suspended by announcing that ho was to bo 
superseded, when ho started for the Dardanelles at the begimiing 
of November. This was not true, but he had undoubtedly found it 
less easy to accommodate himself to the Coalition than to its pre- 
decessor, and the old objection to the Secretary for War being the 
sole channel of communication with the Army found many voices. 

Asquith had always regretted the disappearance — ^for any 
effective purpose — of the Imperial General Staff on the outbreak 
of war, but the problem of finding men who had sufficient authority 
to hold their own with the dominant personality at the War OjBfice, 
or to be taken seriously as an independent organ of military opinion 
was at the moment beyond solution, and for many months it 
seemed as if none of that calibre could be spared from the fighting 
front. But he was more than ready when, in September 1915, the 
Cabinet, having discussed the subject during one of Lord Kitchener’s 
temporary absences in Erance, asked him to convey to Lord 
ICitchener that the time has come for “ reconstruction and reinforce- 
ment of the General Staff at home.” The result was eventually the 
recall of Sir WiUiam Robertson from Erance and liis appointment 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London. 

But this was not till the end of the year, and between the first 
discussion and the appointment there was a long and sometimes 
heated debate as to the functions of the General Staff, in which 
Asquith had once more to use all his arts as a conciliator. The 
Cabinet had only with reluctance consented to delegate the conduct 
of the War to a small Committee of its oum members, and much as in 
theory it favoured the idea of a “ General Staff,” it was not prepared 
for any large transfer of its responsibilities to a purely military body. 
On the other hand. Sir William Robertson, whom Asquith had in 
mind for the position of Chief of the Imperial General Staff, was 
shrewd enough to see that if his position was to be more than 
nominal, he must not merely slip into the place vacated by his 
predecessor. Sir Archibald Murray, but lay down in advance the 
powers and duties of his office. This he proceeded to do, but in 
terms which (1) led Lord Kitchener to say that, if they were adopted, 
they would be tantamount to his supersession, (2) brought immediate 
questions from the Admiralty as to the part which they would play. 
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and (3) put the Cabinet into a state of unrest as to the pai-t which it 
would play. 

In the beginning some of Sir William’s proposals appear to have 
been misunderstood. His desire was to make the War Council a 
supreme directing authority capable of quick decision, and he was 
anxious that it should be so composed as to lend itself to that purpose. 
He wished all advice as to the purely military operations, i.e. the 
execution of policy, after the policy had been decided to come only 
from the Chief of the General Staff, and thus to dam up the streams 
of conflicting and unauthorised opinion which puzzled and confused 
Ministers. The soundness of these opinions is now generally 
conceded, and they have for the most part been adopted in the post- 
war constitution of the Army. But at the time they were novel, and 
some of them looked arbitrary. It was harder for Kitchener, a 
military man, to accept a limitation of functions which would have 
seemed natural to a civilian War Secretary. The distinction between 
policy and its execution raised objections. The Admiralty wanted to 
Ibiow where it came in, the India Office and the Foreign Office put 
the same question. Eminent men, fertile in strategy and lively in 
criticism, suspected that the intention was to exclude them from 
the supreme direction of the War. 
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Further discussion removed these difficulties and misunder- 
standing for the time being, and in the end Sir William Robertson 
and Lord Kitchener came to an understanding which, without 
dethroning the Secretary of State for War or depriving the Cabinet 
of its constitutional rights, ensured that all orders for military opera- 
tions should he issued and signed by the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, “ imder the authority of the Secretary of State for 
War and not under that of the Army Council.” This made it 
impossible for the War Committee of the Cabinet, acting through 
the Secretary of State and the Army Council (a mixed la}’' and 
military administrative body), fo issue orders which had not been 
submitted to the General Staff (a wholly expert and military body) 
and as far as possible removed the danger of conflicting or incon- 
sistent orders. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff was at tlio 
same time given direct access to the War Committee, and tho oi ^ 
complaint that they were unable to obtain the undiluted 
view was now removed. With this Asquith thought tlio so icrs 
ought to be content, and we have Sir William Rohcrlson’s 
that “ on the wffiole throughout the year 1910 the General Staff ver 
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nccor<ItMl frei-ilcnn nf n«Mu»ii in nil rn.’vlt^'ni lyiiif: wiflu'n 

ilu'ir ^phen^ ninl rx^oivcd fixMU tin' nnvtinntf-nt nn -xu-ll from 
individu.'il fix’' fnnd.-inro r.nd wliirh ilu' pmjK’r 

di^oJi^n'O of nu'ir chit ii'-' i-x-qtiin-d,” Sir \\ illlnin nchh*, “ 'I c» thi*' fio’t, 
jM'rlinp'^ more thnn !<> nny nniy !“• luryt<ly nt tiihutc'd thn 

inilit.iry nrliic’wrnrnt*; of tlic’ yr.cr, \nii<'h h ft the |v'>*ifion in nil 
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hcon twelve ntontiv* Ht forv'.’** 

Thonyh AMjtutli hnd no of Mtpr '-diny Kiteju-nor when ho 

left Ixnuion on hi'^ Mc'ditemnimn tour, nnd )u* \uiuhl rorf-unly hnvn 

(lone notliiny of t)io i.ind in Kite honor’.' nh- "nr^\ ho w/o. unchuthf»’dly 

vrrv much trouhlod at tho oomtant frh-tjon hotxuvn him nml 
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certain cUhor nn-mlwTic <tf the ('Ahin<'t. n(\d <• jw^-inUy Mr. Lloyd 
Ch'oryo, vvho'’‘0 hnhit (»r nt trihut iny ('Vorythiny that went wrony in 
the Wc.'d and in the Kn^l to thi' Seciotary for War wan not conducive 
to cod! di‘'Cu;.‘ion. Apparently at (Uie monjinit it en-'-'-ed A.'Ujuith’a 
mind that he miylh calm tlu'-'C trouhlod water,- if ho him* elf tofd; the 
ofilee of Sccrt'turv of \\‘nr, and comhinod it nith that of JViine 
Minister, as he had done in lld-t ; and Mr. Lonar Law, to whom ho 
bronclu'd the cuhject in n confidontjal talk, i cem''- at firvt. to have 
apjirovcd of it. }hit after n niyiit’a n-flcrtion he wrote withdrawing 
hiH approval, and rljonyly exprt-'-'-itty the opinion tliat- the IVinu? 
iilinh'tcr .«lionld keep hie hniuhc free of all departmental (hit ic.*!. 
A.«(]nith, n(‘V(‘rthele,'N‘', decided to lain' ehurye of the War Onice iti 
IvitchcncrV ahFcnce in tlie Meditc-rranean, mid while ho wa.s' there, lie 
took certain rtop- wliich luid momentous con- (‘(juenecs up to tho 
end of the War. Finst he completed the steps for the recon.stitulion 
of the Imperial General .Staff, and the ajipointmenl of .Sir William 
Kohertson a.s its Chief; next he decided that the time luul come to 
efconge the Commander-in-Chief in France and to suhslitulc Sir 
Bougln.s Haig for Sir .Tolin French. Asrpiith seldom laid strc.ss on his 
oum part in nny transaction, hut he repented more than once Hint tho 
Bubstilntion of Haig for French wn.s entirely his own act, uninfluenced 
by any outside pressure. Lord Fsher broke the unwelcome nows to 
Sir John, and for the moment he departed in pc'ace, after an exchange 
of complinicnls ; and took up the Home Command, wliich wn.s now 
oficrcd liim.” The association of JInig and Hoborlson in tlic conduct 
and direction of the \Var was to prove in after j'cars tlic strongest 
guarantee of tho concentration on tho main tlicatrc wliich at long 
last was to show the way to victory. 

Asquith has stated his owti views on tho main issue between 
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Statesman and Soldier in the cliapter on Policy and Strategy in liis 
Memories and Beflections.} He held any sharp division between policy 
and strategy to be impossible in practice. There were political 
emergencies, especially in the Near East, which necessitated depar- 
tures from the lines which would have been taken on purely strate- 
gical ground. The “governing objectives,’’ therefore, had to be 
decided “ after the fullest consultation with their expert advisers, by 
the ultimate authority — ^the responsible Ministers at home,” but the 
“ execution of them should always be left to the untrammelled 
discretion of the General Staff and the commanders on the spot.” 
Asquith was willing to advise his colleagues in the Cabinet to accept 
without debate aU decisions on current operations recommended by 
the General Staff to the War Committee, but he was not willing to 
fetter their judgment on the choice of the objectives. The line was 
not always easy to draw, for it was scarcely to be supposed that able 
and active-minded men, whether soldiers or civilians, would refrain 
from expressing opinions which lay outside the sphere theoretically 
assigned to them, but this was the principle on which, so far as he 
was able, he acted and endeavoured to persuade his colleagues to 
act, from the beginning of the War until he ceased to be Prime 
Minister. 

The sequel showed that the problem was not solved by the 
arrangements of December 1915. It worked so long as Asquith 
was on the scene, and the complete and friendly understan^ng 
which was established between Lord Kitchener and Sir Wilh’am 
Robertson saved both from the necessity of standing on their 
rights. Though the contrary has been suggested, it would be difficult 
to find any military operation during this period which was ob- 
structed or delayed by differences in Whitehall. But no system 
which could be devised corresponded to all the facts and exigencies 
of the Great War. The weakness of the military theory of the General 
Staff was that it presupposed an agreed body of doctrine or expert 
opinion, which, if followed by civilian Ministers, would lead to 
military success. There was no such body of doctrine ; in all the 
greater emergencies military opinion was deeply and soinetinics 
evenly divided, and the selection of one group of experts holding 
one opinion could not prevent another group of experts holding « 
different opinion from making their voices heard and gaining acec.'^s 
to hlinisters, politicians, and newspapers. In the Cabinet i 
was always one distinguished and very active man . 

his distrust of all the Generals in the field, and was persuaded 1 1 , 

1 Vol. n. Chop. 15, 
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if they hnd gone to work in a diflcront way, most of the reverses 
would have been avoided. M^liotlicr this would have been so, or 
whether only a different and possibly worse set of mistakes would 
have been made could be argued to eternity, but in the meantime 
it could not bo denied that mistakes were being made, and tliis 
ardent critic of tho soldiers claimed his right to judge by results 
and complained bitterly when they were not forthcoming. Sir 
William Robertson’s nnrrath’'o of tho later years of tlio IVar shows 
the varying fortunes of this clash of opinion and its effect upon tho 
conduct of the War in tho years 1917 and 1918. 

Something has already been said about Asquith's view on tho 
central strategical issue. He was a "Westerner, but with certain 
qualifications which ho thought ncce.?saiy in ^^ow of tho sjiecial 
position of tho British Empire. Ho believed tho Dardanelles 
Expedition to bo the one and only Eastern scheme vdiich promised 
to have any decisive effect upon tho com^o of tho War as a whole, 
and he accepted it in tho belief that it was a feasible military and 
naval operation which could be carried through vdthout imperilling 
the Western front. But vith this one exception he never had tho 
slightest belief in ingenious paper schemes for winning tho war by 
transferring the British army from the West to the East. Ho 
abhorred the Salonica expedition, and only consented to it as a lesser 
evil than quarrelling with tho Erench ; and Mesopotamia ho con- 
sidered a very undesirable entanglement, in which an unexpected 
reverse had to be made good by diverting troops which could ill be 
spared. It was not the least of Sir William Robertson’s merits in 
Asquith’s eyes that he was Imomi to be a staunch Westerner. 

IV 

Enormous importance was attached at the time to the different 
patterns in which the civil and military elements in the Government 
might be arranged. It was said that one way would mn, and another 
would lose the War, and something called " co-ordination ” was 
thought to be the key to victory. 

It was indeed immensely important that the numerous campaigns 
being waged by the different Governments should be brought into 
some sort of relation, but that could not be achieved by any 
machinery set up in London. Again and again concerted action 
between the Allies, perfectly laid out on paper, broke down not for 
lack of machinery, but because one of the partners would not or 
could not play the part assigned to it — would not bef 
cherished object of pohey stood in the way, could not 
n. — 
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last moment some tmexpected move of the enemy had made it 
impossible to spare the force assigned to that particular purpose. 
Critics after the event vho Imovr the moves of the enemy generallf 
forget that these vere the miknoTm factor in every problem that 
presented itself to soldiers or civilians at the time. There vere other 
imknOTm factors almost as conjectural, and not least, the intentions 
of Russia vhich for months together -were as difficult to ascertain 
as if she had been fighting against and not vith the Allies. Unity of 
command was effected for a few months between two of the Allies 
under the extremest pressure of events towards the end of the War, 
but it was altogether beyond the reach of any Government or the 
Governments collectively in the earlier years. 

Throughout the War Germany presented the nearest approach 
to the military control of events which the critics of government 
in this country so often demanded ; and combined with her control 
over Austria it was undoubtedly an advantage in the conduct of the 
War. But the overriding of civilian by mili tary opinion led Germany 
into the two great mistakes which ultimately brought her to disaster ; 
the invasion of Belgium, which made British intervention certxiin 
and immediate, the adoption of the unlimited submarine warfare, 
which brought the United States into the War against her at a later 
stage. If the British and Allied systems which left the final decision 
in. the hands of civilian Cabinets was less efficient in war, it was in 
the end more efficient for victory. Not the least of the services wkicli 
Asquith rendered was his strong backing of Sir Edward Grey against 
the weight of military opinion demanding a policy in regard to 
contraband which, if adopted, would probably have prevented the 
entry of the United States into the War on the side of the Allies, 


The last part of 1915 was marked by a domestic event wliicli gave 
him the greatest satisfaction, namely, the marriage of his daugbtar 
Violet to ]\Iaurice Bonham Carter. “ Bongie,” as he was famiharl) 
called, was not only a very old friend of the family, but had for some 
years been his principal Private Secretary. Probably no man com- 
bined so close a professional relationship to Asquith with so 
a personal one ; and it was obvious what value he attached io^ 
judgment, the sanity and the humour of his son-indaw', whose sc^* 
effacing versatility was requisitioned for the discharge of the 
varied and often thankless taslcs. Our own debt to him in conncxio 
with this biography is heavy and should be acknowledged here. 
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Jlr. Lloyd Goorgo’s attack on Lord Kitclionor — ICitclicnor’fi roplj' — ^Tlio Wostom 
Doctrino laid do\ni — ^Asquith’s difficulties — Sir Edward Carson’a resignation — 

Mr. Bonar Law’s attitude — Serbia ovomin — Lord Kitehenor’s mission — 

Somo contemporary impressions — Evacuation of the Dardanelles — Derby 
Sclidmo and Compulsory Service— First Military Service Bill — ^Resignation of 
Sir John Simon — ^Finance and man power — Cabinet crisis — Tiiroatcncd 
resignations — Stock-taking. J. A. S. 

Towards the end of September 1915 ]\Ir. Lloyd George delivered 1915 
a broadside at Lord Kitchener in a memorandum addressed to the 
Cabinet and in a covering letter to the Prime ]\Iinister. The [Minister 
of Munitions, as he now was, observed in this covering letter that 
the small Committee which was now proposed for the conduct of 
the War would undoubtedly be an improvement on “ the sort of 
Duma ” which had liitherto been sitting, but that “ unless there 
was a complete change at the War Office ” the new Council would 
be “ just as impotent as the Cabinet and the old Council had proved 
themselves to be.” He went back on the story of the shells and 
charged the War Office with having by its neglect and its “ incred- 
ible lack of foresight ” lost the campaign of 1915. He surveyed 
the position in the Ballcans and declared that by “ prompt action ” 
Rumaaaia, Greece, and Bulgaria could have been brought in, and 
a million and a half added to our reserves of men, while the enemy 
could have been cut off from the “ magnificent reservoir of men in 
the Turkish Empire who were only waiting equipment to become 
one of the most formidable fighting macliines in the world.” We 
had been warned that the Germans were likely to break through 
to Constantinople, yet nothing was done ; even when information 
came in that the Germans and Austrians were accumulating forces 
in the valleys of Hungary and the Bukovina no plan of action was 
thought of. A fortnight after it had been reported that they had 
crossed the Danube, Kitchener’s only plan was to send a General 
to the Mediterranean to report on the situation. Days after the 
road to Constantinople had been cleared, and weeks after the actual 
commencement of the struggle upon which the fate of our ■ ire^ 
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in Egypt and Persia might depend, we had been forced by the 
French to take some action (i.e. to send troops to Salonica). Mr. 
Lloyd George looked ahead to the pohtical situation which might 
follow when the delusions about the War Office were shattered and 
“ the capacity of our great war lords for blundering ” was disclosed 
and our state of unpreparedness in the Balkans became Imown. 
“ The steadfast loyalty of our party to your leadership, he said 
finally to Asquith, ‘"has so far saved the Government, but you 
will forgive me for saying that I doubt whether that would save us 
if a catastrophe befell Serbia or our forces in the Dardanelles, and 
all the facts on the conduct of the War were dragged out, as they 
would be.” There was only one answer that would satisfy the 
public and that was that the Prime Minister had made an end of 
“ the futile regime that tumbled along from one fatuity to another ” ; 
and he had very reluctantly come to the conclusion that he could 
no longer be responsible for the “ present war direction.” 

The memorandum to the Cabinet developed the same themo and 
definitely proposed that a promise should be made to Serbia, Greece, 
and Rumania to put 250,000 men into the Balkan field before the 
end of the year, and that for this purpose the projected offensive in 
the West should be postponed, hir. Lloyd George drew a vivid picture 
of Greece and Rumania rallying to the Alhes under this induce- 
ment, of Russia landing 100,000 men, and an AUied force mounting 
towards a million, disposing of Bulgarians and Germans (vhom he 
asserted to be not more than 600,000 strong) while the army in the 
Dardanelles contained the Turks. In the memorandum, as in the 
letter, he reminded his colleagues of the warnings he had repeatedly 
given them on the situation in the Balkans, and admonished them 
of the wrath to come. “ "VSTien it becomes clear to the British 
public that we have been taken by surprise and that we have not 
made the slightest preparation to coimter the German thrust, con- 
fidence will vanish in our capacity to conduct the War, and rightly 
so.” 

On the margin on his copy of the memorandum Asquith has 
written against this passage : “ AU these so-caUed warnings vero 
based on the assumption that Bulgaria, Greece, and probably 
Rumania could be brought in to support Serbia. It is large!} 
Serbia’s fault that this has been found impossible.” But lie loft the 
answer to Kitchener, who issued another memorandum to the 
Cabinet within the next few days. Ho too, ho pointed out, la 
laid stress on the extreme desirability of bringing Bulgaria m, 
protracted negotiations had led to no result. II'o had done ou 
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utmost to clear up tho Bituation in the Dardanelles, and enable our 191^ 
troops to leave the Peninsula safely, but so far \nthout success, and 
the situation in Franco prevented us from taking further measures 
in the Near East at tho moment. “ It is often forgotten,” said 
Eatchoncr, “ that wo started with only six Divisions to tako part 
in tins stupendous struggle. Now Divisions liavo been trained, 
equipped, and dcspatclicd to the front with the greatest possible 
speed, but the rate of increase of tho arm}' has never been able to 
keep pace with the demands made upon it.” ICitcliencr then laid 
domi tho central doctrine of the Western school : 

“With a powerful cncni}’ working on interior lines, it is extremely 
dangerous, without the gravest consideration of the consequences that 
may ensue, to iiiove troops by loi\g sea routes, in the course of which 
they arc not available for active operations in order to parry possible 
attacks that might be made bj' tho cncinj'. 

It should also be remembered that sucli oiicrnt ions ns nro now being 
carried on by the Austro-Gcrman forces in Serbia, would not prevent tho 
possibility of their delivering us a severe blow in a theatre of war where 
the results might bo fatal to the future conduct of the campaign, and 
imperil tho safety of the French ports.” 

These general principles were wnrml}’’ supported during the coming 
week by Sir WiUinra Robertson fi.-om Hcndquaifci's in Franco, who 
on 6th November sent Asquith a long memorandum reviewing the 
whole situation East and West, and pointing out the dangers of any 
heavy commitments at Salonica.^ This also was circulated to the 
Cabinet. 


n 

Asquith was now in a position of extreme difficulty. The French 
having forced the situation by sending troops to Salonica without 
consulting the British Cabmet, were daily demanduig that it should 
follow their lead, and at the same time protesting that no troops 
could be spared from tho Western front. Mr. Lloyd George was 
threatening resignation unless tho whole direction of the War was 
altered, the plans laid for the offensive in France postponed, and 
large forces transferred from France for the reinforcement of the 
Salonica enterprise and the rescue of Serbia. ^ Jlhitary opinion was 
all but imanimous that this enterprise could have none of the results 

^ Soldiers and Statesmen, I, p. 196 et seq. 

® Mr. Churchill had capped this by proposing that there should be throe enter- 
prises running simultaneously: (1) tho Dardanelles under tho command of Lord' 
French ; (2) the Balkan Expedition under tho command of a French General ; 
and (3) the Western front with greatly reduced forces under tho 
Lord Katchenor. Letter to Asquith, 14th October, 1916. I , ^ 
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expected from it ; and the main assumptions on which it was based, 
the support of Rumania and Greece, were visibly failing. Rumania 
showed no signs of moving, and in Greece Venizelos had fallen, and 
King Constantine had swung a considerable number of his people over 
to a neutrality which looked far from benevolent, and left the 
Allies whom Venizelos had invited into the country in the position 
of unwanted guests, if not actual trespassers. All through these 
troubles, the Cabinet was deeply divided on the question whether 
the Dardanelles should be evacuated, and in grave doubt whether 
evacuation, if decided on, could be carried out without serious 
losses. In October Sir Edward Carson resigned on the ground 
that the Cabinet’s objection to sending large forces to Salonica 
involved the desertion of Serbia, and Mr. Bonar Law was every 
day saying or writing to Asquith that he too would resign unless 
the decision were taken at once to evacuate GaUipoli.^ 

In the circumstances as they had now got tangled up between 
French and British Governments there was no good policy; the 
only question was how to choose the least bad. To the end Asquith 
maintained that the sending of troops to Salonica was strategically 
bad, though politically irresistible in view of the demands of the 
French. Before, judgment is passed, the stress of these days must 
be recalled — ^the great expedition locked up in GaUipoH, and no one 
knowing how far the order to evacuate might not be a sentence of 
doom ; Kitchener pacing his room by night, and, as he told Asquith, 

“ seeing the boats fired at and capsizing, and the drowning men ; 
all the Indian and Egyptian experts and ex-officials assuring the 
Government that the acknowledgment of failure in the Dardanelles 
would be a shattering blow to British prestige, leading surely to 
the invasion of Egypt, and quite probably to large enterprises by 
Turks and Germans shaking the whole East up to the gates of India ; 
the French Government suddenly changing its ground between 
demands for every available man on the Western front and extreme 
pressure for British adhesion to the Salonica expedition.^ At the 
end of October the Cabinet decided to send Kitchener to tlie Dar- 
danelles to see for himself and to report to his colleagues. Tl*’® 
was neither the temporising measure that some thought it, nor tlio 
intrigue to get him off the scene that the malicious hinted, but t ic 
necessary prehminary to convincing him and other members ol t le 

^ Fidd-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, I, pp. 261-2G2. „ v ficnorAl 

= Sco Sir William Kobortson’e Soldiers and Sta(csmc7i, U, Chap, a- 
Jofiro, till then the staimchcst of Froncli Westemors, enmo 
October, and threatened to resign his position as Comranndor-m-Ciuef o 
Armies unless British co-operation in tho Salonica expedition were sanctio 
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Government who shrank from a decision on the knowledge then ioi5 
available. Nor was the order to keep the evacuated troops in Egypt 
pending the decision of their ultimato destination open to tho 
criticism that Avas afterwards passed on it. It Avas more prudcnco 
to keep them there until at least it AA^as knoAAUi AA'^hether tho evacua- 
tion would have tho consequences — ^immsion of Egypt, turmoil in tho 
Earther East — ^wliich Kitchener and other Eastern experts expected 
from it. The truth was, as aftorAA’-ards appeared, that the Dardanelles 
expedition had so shattered tho mihtary power of tho Turks as to 
render them incapable of these ambitious projects, and tho Germans 
had other schemes in preparation AA'hich they thought more likely 
to break tho resistance of their principal enemies. But this Avas 
not knoAAm in November and December 1915. 

After the fall of M. Venizelos and the refusal of King Constan- 
tine to enter the War on tlie side of the Alhes, tlie British General 
Staff was more than ever of opinion that the Salonica expedition 
could serve neither its original pmpose of relieving Serbia nor any 
other that was worth the effort that it entailed. The soldiers viewed 


the scene very much as a chess-player might who AA^as called upon 
to sacrifice certain pieces in Iiis general scheme of attack or defence, 
and they had httle patience with civilian critics Avho cried out at 
these incidents as irreparable catastrophes or betrayals. But the 
spectacle which now followed of Serbia being overrun and her army 
chased into the mountains of Albania made a painful impression on 
the public, and enabled the Easterners to say more loudly than 
ever that if their advice had been listened to, this catastrophe 
would have been avoided. If the Cabinet survived this load of 


trouble, it was probably because the multiplicity of its opinions on 
the claims of the Dardanelles, Salonica, and the Western front pre- 
vented the formation of any one powerful dissentient group. After 
Sir Edward Carson’s resignation, kL. Lloyd George Avas the only 
AA^hole-hearted supporter of the Balltan enterprise whose Adews were 
of importance. Li the third week of November Kitchener tele- 
graphed from Mudros conveying the “ considered opinion ” of prac- 
tically all the naval and military officers on the spot that GaUipoli 
should be evacuated. This was especially the Ariew of Sir Charles 
Munro, who by this time had succeeded Sir Ian Hamilton in tho 
Mediterranean command. On his return home at the end of 
November, Kitchener strongly enforced this advice upon his col-, 
leagues, who accepted it but declined to sanction the landing at 
Alexandretta (Ayas Bay) which he recommended as a set-off to 
the evacuation of GaUipoh. The general opinion at this moment 
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I was decidedly against side-sliows in tlie East. Salonica was inevit- 
able and it was judged to be more than enough. 

Asquith was only a reluctant convert to the necessity of evacu- 
ating Gallipoli, but the weight of military and naval opinion was 
overwhelming, and he bowed to it. 

m 

Though they have been printed before, certain passages in 
Memories and Re-flections belonging to this time may find a place here. 
They show that the load of trouble did not altogether quench 
Asquith’s spirits or his sense of humour : 

November 22. After I had put in a short time at the House. I went to 
the War Office, where I had a succession of rather interesting (and exact- 
ing) interviews : (1) with Sir Douglas Haig, who was as usual somewhat 
tongue-tied, but sooner or later got to the pouit ; (2) with Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien, who is disposed to be obsessed with his grievance against Sir 
J. French. We have given him (S.-D.) the East African Command, with 
Tighe and Bridges as his major-generals, and he is so happy not to be 
dnsonxm-d that I think he will take on the new job con amove ; (3) witli 
Von Donop, to whom I had to make the revelation that two or three of 
the remaining leaves of his attenuated artichoke are to be snapped o2 by 
Lloyd George. I handled him as well as I could, and, I hope, broho his 
fall. 

November 27. As K. threatens to return on Tuesday morning I seem 
to be drawing to an end of my double life — ^for the present at any rate. 
Redmond came to the War Office to see me, to recount his experiences at 
the Front, and his hopes and fears. He is rather strongly pro-Frencli, 
and anti-Haig ; full also of the super-eminent vu’tues and claims of Sir 
William Robertson. 

December 6. We (i.e. self, A.J.B., and K., with a wliolc retinue of 
generals and experts) left Charing Cross about 10.30 in the morning and 
crossed from Dover in the destroyer Znhi under fair weather conditions 
to Calais, where we arrived about 1, and were gi-eeted by the French—- 
Briand, Joffre, GalHeni, etc. etc. We lunched together in more or less 
gloomy silence, and then proceeded to our conference. I was ashed by 
Briand to preside, and without much preamble called upon K. to exponnu 
our view of the military situation at Salonica, and the need of prooT)' 
evacuation. Briand at once replied in one of the ablest and most briihant 
speeches I have ever heard, dwcllu^g on the political and diplomauo 
troubles incident to such a course, A.J.B. made a very clover reply m 
moderate but intelligible French. Remaining silent myself, but watcbing 
the situation narrowly (while Gallieni and J offre made their contributions;, 

I soon came to the conclusion that if w^o stuck to our guns we shouW no 
only hold our own, but tlie French would on the whole feel relieved. * 

I turned on K. again, who played his part of sullen, morose, mtber P -* 
picious, but wholly determined man, with good effect. Tlicn I askcti 

‘ Sir Jolm Froncli. 
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French to retire for a few niiinite?? niul we drew np, in finch Frencli ns no lOlfi 
could command, our conclusions. They ncquicsccd with some sliow of 03 
reluctance and regi'ct, and we parted ostonsihl.v—and I think rcall}’’— on 
excellent, terms. 

Soon after six we .started hnclc home on our dcstvojTv on one of the foul- 
est nights I have ever seen, ^^’e took t.wo and a luilf hour.^ to cross the 
Channel with a head wind, dirty and continuous rain, and pitch hlack 
darkness. Everyone exccjit K. and my.sclf wa.s sick ajul iniserahlc — in 
particular A..T.B. I said to him when at- last we readied Dover, “ Well, 
at any rate we have not been mined or torpedoed.” To which he replied, 

” I wished to God we had ! ” 

December G, lOIo. ^’ho French arc once more in full cry for the 
retention of Salonica. 

December 22. I knew that, yon would sympat hi.se with mo in the 
inten.'^o relief of knowing the almo.st incredible, and indeed miraculous, 
methods and results of the evacuation at Suvla and Anzne. Jt has been 
for the last two week's a veritable nightmare. And, ns you .saj', what a 
commentary on expert, advice ! Even K., who di.'jcountcd the extreme 
view of our potential loss — not loss than 30, and probably more than 
60 per cent — was very pc-ssimistic.^ Not a single life lost, only six gums 
left behind and all those destroyed, with a few hospital tents and the 
remnants of stores, which were shelled and burnt by the Navj’’ at daylight. 

It is the most wonderfid retirement in war history, far surpassing oven 
Sii' John Itloore’s at Corunna. 

!Monro“ is now pressing for the evacuation of Hellos also, before the 
middle of January, when the weather for two months becomes increasingly 
bad. Personally, of course, I should be more than delighted. 

As an illustration of the hazards of war, we had this morning a telegram 
from the Admiral (^Vemyss), who has done extraordinarily well, to report 
that the vind had suddenly changed and was blowing a south-west gale. 

If this had happened twent 3 ’-four hours sooner, tlie whole thing might liavo 
been frustrated, and perhaps turned into a gigantic disaster. It is, I 
thinlc, ahnost the first blow which Providence has struck in our favour 
since the War began. 

December 22. The moment that one emerges from one crisis one is 
engulfed in another. The Cabinet met to consider for the first time the 
Derby Report. The impression left upon me is profoundly disquieting. 

The discussion unhappily followed party lines (Lloyd George and 
Henderson were away) and to judge from to-day’s experience wo seem to 
be on the brink of a precipice. The practical question is— Shall I be 
able during the next ten da^^'s to devise and build a bridge ? 


Another good story from the Front which I heard was of some English 
Tommies, foraging in France, who had succeeded in getting two or three 
lapins. 

» Lord purzon circulated a Momorandum, of which I cannot And a copy, which 
drew a lurid prophetic pictiwo founded on the 6th and 7th Books of Thucydides. 

‘ Gleneral Sir 0. Monro, who had been sent from Prance to the Dardanelles to 
report on the situation there. His advice was acted on — with the best results. 
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The peasant asked them what they were going to do with their spoil. 

Answer (from a Berlitz-instructed Tommy) : “ Pour faire la inesse.” 

Peasant : ‘‘ Quelle drole de religion ! ” (Memories and Mefleciions, 
Vol. II, pp. 110-113.) 

IV 

The skilful and successful evacuation of the Dardanelles in the 
third week of December was an enormous relief which eased the 
tension in the Cabinet about the conduct of the War. But, as the 
above quotation shows, it was by no means the end of trouble for 
the Prime Minister. By this time a storm was blowing up from 
another quarter, and in the last days of December Asquith found 
himself in the throes of a new and unexpected crisis. The trouble 
now was about military service and the new questions arising out 
of it, in regard to the financing of the War and the division of man- 
power between the fighting front and the home front. 

From quite early days in the Coalition, certain Ministers— 
especially Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. ChurchiU— 
had been pressing for compulsory military service against the steady 
resistance of other members of the Cabinet. The division was by 
no means on party lines, but it added sensibly to the clash of tem- 
peraments and dispositions within the Coalition. Asquith, though 
a staunch upholder of voluntary service in time of peace, considered 
compulsion in war-time to be purely a matter of expediency, and 
he was ready to act as soon as the necessity was proved. But to 
act in advance of a necessity which could be made clear to the 
public he considered both unvdse and dangerous, having regard to 
the traditional sentiment of large numbers of people and the stub- 
born hostility of organised Labour. In this he was warmly backed 
by Kitchener, who up to the autumn of 1915 professed himself well 
content with the result of voluntary enlistment. But from that 
time onwards the question of man-pow’^er became more urgent, and 
Asquith agreed that the success or failure of the Derby scheme o 
recruiting which wms launched in October should be accepted as 
the decisive test of whether compulsion was necessary or not. 1 
details of this wdU. bo related in the subsequent chapter, and it i3 
sufficient to say here that before December was far advanced t jo 
Derby scheme wms deemed to have failed and the Cabinet 
to go forward with compulsion. This led to the resignation o | 
Attorney-General, Sir John Simon, who both objected on 
to compulsory service and thought the necessity for it to 
proven. But apart from the principle of compulsion, 
now to be proposed raised highly important questions of >na 
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and the application of man-power on which ]\Ir. McKenna, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, Runciman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, held strong views, and Sir Edward Grey was, on 
the whole, in sympathy with them. 

In the opinion of these Ministers the winning of the War depended 
scarcely less, if at aU less, on the right distribution of resources of 
men and money between supplying army and navy with men and 
munitions, maintaining the civil population, and providing for the 
demands of Allies than upon military operations in the field. They 
saw the Departments spending bhndly with little regard for each 
other or the aggregate resources of the country, the Army makmg 
demands for men which threatened the necessary industries and 
even its own supply of munitions, and the Government making 
promises to the AUies which, when the time came, it might be unable 
to fulfil. To cut the coat according to the cloth, to ascertain the 
limits of possible effort, and to give the Allies a clear intimation of 
what this country could do and what it could not do, was, in their 
view, far better than to risk catastrophe by promising the impossible 
and failing to perform it. To maintain seventy Divisions in the 
field all through the coming year as the General Staff demanded 
was, Mr. McKenna held, impossible from a financial point of view, 
and, Mr. Runciman argued, incompatible with the maintenance of 
essential industries. The seventy Divisions would need an imme- 
diate enlistment of 300,000 men, and 32,000 a week for its main- 
tenance, whereas 20,000 a week was the utmost that these industries 
could spare. 

The soldiers’ reply, in effect, was that, if that were so, the hope 
of conquering the enemy must be abandoned and any terms accepted 
that could be obtained when the limit was reached. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Curzon, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain were hot for 
the seventy Divisions, the figure on which the War Office had for 
weeks been working with the knowledge of the Cabinet, and sharply 
challenged the estimate of the Treasury that another year of war 
would bring the accumulated deficit to £2,000,000,000, and that this 
would be the utmost burden that the country could bear. On the 
29th Mr. McKenna’s resignation and that of Mr. Runciman seemed 
imminent, and Sir Edward Grey wrote to Asquith that if they went, 
he would go too, though for somewhat different reasons. “ I have 
always felt,” he said, “ that I ought to have left the Cabinet when 
Haldane went in May, and his continued exclusion when new 
vacancies occur will make the concession to ignorant and malignant 
clamour stfil more marked and injurious to the public He 
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Lad remained in May because it bad been represented to him that his 
stay at the Foreign Office was then indispensable for pubHc opinion 
both at home and abroad, bnt that was no longer the case, and there 
were even reasons why there should be changes at the Foreign Office. 
In any case the withdrawal of Ministers “ with whom he was on 
terms of friendship, and with one intimately so,” made him feel 
that the time had come for his resignation. 

There could scarcely have been a heavier blow to Asquith at a 
more inopportune moment. He had with difficulty persuaded 
Kitchener to remain in the Government when he returned from 
the Mediterranean ; he had just managed to placate Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law on the Salonica expedition and the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, and now he was threatened with the seces- 
sion of three Ministers who were among his most intimate friends 
and supporters. He parried the blow with an appeal to Sir Edward 
Grey to stand by him and play the part of conciliator, and in 
response Sir Edward was able to report (30th December) that Sir. 
McKenna and !Mr. Runciman would attend the next day’s Cabinet 
and put their case. This they did, and a lively debate followed in 
which all parties put their case with the candour which the situa- 
tion demanded. The “ differences of opinion were very acute," 
was Asquith’s report to the King, “ but at the end at Mr. Balfour’s 
suggestion it was referred to the Prime Minister, Mr. McKenna, 
and Mr. Chamberlain to report after immediate conference wth 
the Treasury and General Staff.” If it had not presented itself in 
this dangerous form, Asquith would by no means have objected to 
the demarche of his three colleagues, for he too was extremely 
uneasy about the state of finance, and shared the Treasiny wow 
of the uncontrolled spending of the Army and the Departments. 
The scrutiny which followed was of real advantage, and ho cheer- 
fully took upon himself the labour that it involved. But when the 
year ended, he was more than ever conscious of the difficulties o 
driving his composite team and finding the common denominator 
between their highly intelligent, perfectly legitimate, but unfor- 
tunately conflicting, opinions on the immensely complicated anc 
difficult questions with which they had to deal. 
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Although at the beginning of 191G the Government found itself 
committed to tho Salonica cxxjedition, nnd tho ill-stnn’cd but minor 
operation which ended in tho suiTcndcr of ICut was in progress in 
Mesopotamia, tho main strategical controversy settled itself for tho 
greater part of this 3'car. Tho fierce German attack on Verdun 
wliich began in Februar}’- and lasted till Juno confirmed tho pre- 
vailing military view that the army on the Westcni front could not 
be depleted ^thout the most serious risk, and the idea of main- 
tauiing the defensive on that front vuth a diminished army had for 
the time being no friends in tho Government. Tho lesson was 
reinforced later in the year on the eastern front, where Austrians 
and Germans suffered a crushing defeat at tho hands of tho Russian 
General Brusiloff through having wealcened their lines south of tho 
Pripet in order to undertake an offensive against Italy. Evidently 
it would not do for any of tho belligerents to assume that a quiescent 
enemy would remain inactive, if he saw his chance of a successful 
attack. 
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The Cabinet, then, had good grounds for congratulating itself 
that it had stood firm against any commitments in the East beyond 
sending the promised number of troops to Salonica when the Dar- 
danelles had been evacuated. From February to June, as the attack 
on Verdun developed, the French called more and more loudly to 
us for some move to refieve the pressure on them, and serious com- 
plaints went up at the slo'wness of our response.^ We poured troops 
into France as fast as they were ready, extended our line and took 

^ General JoSro himself had fixed tho dato for tho British offensive, but ti^ 
apparently was UIlkno^vn at tho time to the French press and public. , ' 
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over the Arras front from the French, hut it v^as not till the 
end of June that the moment came to launch the attack on the 
Somme which was to draw the Germans from Verdun and drain 
their miUtary strength more than any other great operation in 
the War. The Easterners still said below their breath that the 
French should have yielded Verdun and released the British rein- 
forcements for more fruitful operations on another front, but the 
French insisted that Verdun was vital to them, that their countiy 
was in imminent danger, and that it was our part to attack while 
they stood firm against attack. 

Any other answer than a promise to attack at the earliest moment 
on the biggest scale possible would have strained the alliance to 
the breaking-point, and for the first nine months of tins year, War 
Coimcil, General Staff, and Cabinet worked harmoniously together 
for an agreed objective. The only cross-emrent was the unceasing 
and, as it seemed to British Blinisters, most unseasonable demand 
of General Sarrail to be allowed to undertake an offensive from 
Salonica, and against this they stood firm even at the risk of giving 
offence to the General’s political friends in France. The French 
had once more to be reminded that they could not at one and the 
same time declare it to be an imperative necessity that we should 
send every man to France and ask us to find troops for formidable 
operations elsewhere. But for reasons little tmderstood in this 
country the Salonica expedition had come to be regarded by large 
numbers of Frenchmen as standing outside the logic of events else- 
where, and Gambon begged Sir Edward Grey to soften the language 
in which the Cabinet proposed to communicate its decisions, Ic^ 
offence should be given in important quarters. There was no diffi- 
culty about this, but Asquith was firm that General Sarrail should 
not start an offensive without British consent, and ho paid mau} 
visits to France in order to impress this view on French politicians 
and soldiers. 

n 

But if strategy for the time being ceased to trouble, the Cahhwt 
had other grave difficulties in front of it, and first in order at Iho 
beginning of the year came the stubborn question of compukorj 
military service, which had now to be grappled wdth and srit ^ 

The decision of hlinisters following on the failure of the Per } 
recruiting scheme to accept the principle of compulsion has >ecn 
briefly recorded in the previous chapter, but this by no means us- 
posed of the question, and its developments during the nr.- e 
weeks of the Xew Year came very near to wrecldng the Govcrnuier 
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and once more x>lficcd Asqnith in a position of extreme difficulty 
between Iiis old colleagues and his new. 

The appeal for recruits launched by Lord Derby in October 1915 
had been to men of all militar}'' ages, married and unmarried, but 
attached to it was a pledge given by Asquitli on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that married men would not be called up until the young un- 
married men had been brought in ; and that if all but a negligible 
number of the latter did not come forward voluntaril 3 % either the 
married men would be released or a Bill would bo introduced into 
Parliament compelling the j’^oung men to servo. When the figures 
were Imown, the Cabinet was all but unanimous that the number 
of unattested young men (about G50,000) was not negligible, and 
that since the married men could not be dispensed with, the pledge 
must be fulfilled by the introduction of a Bill compelling the young 
men to come in. 

Asquith himself had no doubt on this point, and he at once gave 
notice of his intention to introduce such a Bill. But intimations 
came to him from all quarters that serious opposition was to bo 
expected. Organised Labour was, as ]\'Ir. Smillie said, “ against 
conscription, root and branch,” and fears were expressed by those 
in a position to Imow that serious labour trouble would follow the 
introduction of the Bill. Liberal members of Parliament, while 
ready to accept any assm'ance of the necessity of this measure which 
Asquith might give them, had watched with suspicion the furious 
campaign for compulsion which the Northclille press had conducted 
during the Derby recruiting, and attributed its failure not a little 
to that agitation. Two suspicions had to be disarmed : the sus- 
picion that Unionist politicians who were Icno'wn to be advocates 
of conscription in peace-time were usmg the War to foist this system 
on to the coimtry in permanence ; the suspicion widely entertained 
by workmen that military conscription would bo followed by indus- 
trial or at least be so used as to be in effect industrial. The famous 
coup of M, Briand, who extinguished a railway strike by converting 
the railwaymen into soldiers under military discipline with a stroke 
of his pen, was often recalled in these days, and British workers 
were exhorted to beware of it. 

If the Bill passed with comparatively little opposition (27th 
January) it was mainly by Asquith’s personal influence and exer- 
tion. Opponents who would have held out against any other kind 
of blandishment were willing to accept his word that the Bill was 
a necessity. His pledge that it would not be permanent, his assur- 
ance that it would not be extended to the industrial sphere, and 
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his^ evident desire to deal fairly witli the conscientious objector 
weighed at this moment more than all other appeals, however elo- 
quent. But he had great difficulties behind the scenes. On 10th 
January in the middle of the debate on the Bill in the House of 
Commons he was faced with the resignation of J\lr. Arthur Hender- 
son, the Labour member of the Cabinet, and Mr. Brace and I\Ir. 
Roberts, the two other Labour Ministers. All three expressed their 
deep regret at being compelled to emban’ass him at such a moment, 
but explained tdiat the decision of the Executive of their party left 
them no option. He persuaded them to hold their resignations in 
suspense, and two days later Mr. Henderson was able to tell the 
House of Commons that he had received assurances from both 
Asquith and Kitchener which enabled liim and his colleagues to 
remain in the Government. The Labour party nevertheless adhered 
to its view, and at its conference in January “protested em- 
phatically against the adoption of conscription in any form, as 
it is against the spirit of British democracy and full of danger to 
the liberties of the people.” Sir John Simon too persisted in his 
resignation. 


ni 

So far the Government had come better out of it than Asquith 
had expected. But the new Act had no sooner come into operation 
than it became the target of criticism from both sides. In a debate 
on the last day of February, Sir John Simon complained that the 
local tribunals were not administering it fairly : that the young 
men who were the sole support of their mothers were not being 
exempted, as the Act intended ; that, in spite of the assurances of 
the War Office, men exempted on the ground that they were indis- 
pensable in civil occupations were being bluffed into attesting ; tna 
medical certificates were being tom up by recruiting officers, an 
in some cases had not been delivered at all. On the other haiu, 
the tribunals were attacked for giving exemptions much too free > . 
and it was alleged that the stars and badges for mimitions 
and reserved occupations were becoming the refuge of slur^c^^ 
Finally it was said that the pledge to the married men j 

even now being carried out, and Lord Kitchener himself was o i ig ^ 
to admit that owing to the extensions of time grantee . j 
tribunals, it had been found nccessarj’’ to call up the younger nia 

groups earlier than had been expected. ^ p . nnd 

Agitation on these subjects raged furiously in the ,g 

was reflected in Parliament and in the Cabinet. The wca 
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of Coalition Government were now more than over revealed. Follow- 
ing the example of the Labour Party, the Unionist Party began to 
put pressure on Unionists in the Cabinet to stand out for general 
compulsion, and Liberals retorted by exerting pressure in the 
opposite direction. The Cabinet meanwhile had appointed a Com- 
mittee of four, consisting of the Prime ]\Iinister, IMr. McKenna, Lord 
Lansdovme, and ^Ir. Austen Chamberlam, to go into the whole sub- 
ject and report on the best way of remedying grievances and 
straightening out the tangle. The four proposed (14th April) to 
extend compulsion to all who had reached the age of eighteen since 
15th August, 1915, or all who might reach that ago liereafter, to 
retain with the Coloms all time-expired Regulars and Territorials, 
and to make a further effort to “ comb out ” single men in munitions 
factories and reserved occupations, and in general to persist in all 
existmg methods of enrolment. The Cabinet refused to accept 
these proposals, and for the next fortnight was in a state of distrac- 
tion. Twice Asquith was obliged to ask for a postponement of the 
statement which he had promised to make to the House, and on 
the second occasion (19th April) ho made a perfectly frank disclosm'o 
of internal dissensions : 

There are still, I regret to say, material points of disagreement m 
the Cabinet, and if these points cannot be settled by agreement, the 
result must be the break-up of the Government, The Cabinet is united 
in beheving that such an event would bo a national disaster of the most 
formidable kind, and it is in the hope that it may be averted by a few 
days more of deliberation that I shall propose that the House adjourn 
to-day till Tuesday next (April 25). 

A fragment of dialogue has come down from the Cabinet held on 
the morning of the day on which this communication was made to 
the House : 

Asquith : “ What am I to say in the House of Commons at 3.45 this 
afternoon ? ” 

Mr. Balfour : “ That the British Constitution is bankrupt, that we have 
broken down and are unfit to conduct the War, and that we tell the Allies 
to make the best peace they can as soon as they can 1 ” 

Asquith : “ Am I to say that 1 ” 

A Unionist IVIinister : “ The Unionist and Liberal parties ought to be 
told the situation and asked their views.” 

Asquith : “ That would be the abdication of all government.” 

Nothing but the strongest conviction that a break-up of the Govern- 
ment on tliis question would be an irreparable disaster to the Allied 
cause carried Asquith through the following weeks or steeled him to 
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,3 put up witli the buffets and mortifications that they brought mth 
them. 

On 25th April and again on the 26th the House met in Secret 
Session and debated the whole subject of recruiting. On 27th April 
in open session IMr. Long introduced a Bill which proposed to extend 
the service of time-expired men and to bring youths on reaching 
the age of eighteen under the Slilitary Service Act. This proposal 
was the result of a comphcated struggle on the ground of expediency, 
and meant that ]\Iinisters collectively shrank from giving the nuHtary 
authorities unlimited power of withdrawing labour from civil 
employment.^ But it ran counter to the strong popular sentiment 
which judged it to be harsh and unfair to retain the time-expired 
men — ^the veterans and the twice-wounded — ^with the Colours, unless 
it was absolutely certain that no others were available ; and it vas so 
hotly assailed on this and other grounds that Asquith decided to ■with- 
draw it. Five days later (2nd May) Asquith announced the intention 
of the Government to proceed to general and immediate compulsion 
extending to all male British subjects, married as well as single, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-one. A Bill to this effect 
was introduced the follo'wing day and carried through both Houses 
by 25th May. 

The tension while this situation developed was extraordinary. 
Rumours — ^not far from the truth — ^that Asquith was on the point 
of resigning filled Liberal members ■with ^smay, and the vast 
majority of them joined in a resolution passed at a meeting held in 
the House of Commons on 17th April : 

“ We desire to express to the Prime hlinister our conviction that lus 
continuance at the head of the Government is a national necessity.” 


On the other side the Unionists, led by Sir Edward Carson and 
Lord hlilner, were equally ■urgent that the members of their party 
should stand firm, and a little Liberal group calling itself * the 
Liberal War Committee ” — ^the germ of the Coahtion Liberals of 
later days — ^were, if possible, even more zealous in the same sense. 
Betiv^een all these groups and the newspapers backing them informa* 
tion flowed freely about the course of events in the Cabinet, which 
might almost have been holding its sittings in public in these. da% 
So great was the scandal of these disclosures that in the following 


^ Asquith obsen'ccl that Jlini-sters who were anxiou-s tlmt 
ho applied to other Departments nearly all had reserves about their ovm “d " . 

monte. One Minister especially who was hot for general compulsion prea 
him by tho zeal with which ho insisted on tho necessity for exemptions i 
Department. 
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montli the Government obtained parliamentary sanction for an lolo 
Order-in-Conncil prohibiting the publication of Cabinet secrets. The 
pertinent question was asked whether the penalties attaching to 
publication applied to the IMuiister who disclosed .as well as to the 
newspaper wliich published these secrets, but the question whether 
penalties were enforceable against cither remamed untested up to 
the end of the War. 


IV 

After the mthdrawal bf the Government’s National Service Bill 
on 27th April Lord Robert Cecil submitted a note to certain of his 
colleagues proposing that the Government should resign •with a view 
to “ reconstruction ” on a surer foundation. “ As far as I can see,” 
he said, “ the only x^ossible Prime Blinister would bo Mr. Asquith. 
The Government, however, would be reconstructed on a different 
basis. It would be no longer a Coalition but a National Government. 
Its members would be selected not because ceit.ain parliamentary 
interests must be placated but because these members were the 
best persons available to fill the offices for which they were chosen.” 
Lord Robert undoubtedly placed his finger on the chief weakness of 
the Coalition. It had been compelled on almost every question to 
harmonise views held by party men who regarded themselves as 
trustees of their parties, and were constantly looldng over their 
shoulders to see whether they could carry their parties ■with them. 
“ I beheve,” said Bonar Law in a letter to Asquith in the course 
of the discussion on mihtary service, “ that it is easier for you to 
obtain the consent of your party to general compulsion than for mo 
to obtain the consent of my party to its not being adopted,” and 
the observation is the key to much of the trouble that beset the 
Coalition in these days and later. Mr. Bonar Law was willing to 
make many concessions for the sake of agreement, but he was always 
quite frank on the point that there were certain things which he 
could not do, even though he himself approved of them, if his party 
disapproved. He was in that sense the leader of his party in the 
Coalition, and in that respect he had the advantage over Asquith 
who, as leader of the Coalition, felt it his duty to detach himself as 
far as possible from the Liberal Party ■view. 

On the particular question of compulsory service Asquith was not 
at all averse in the end to general compulsion. What was important 
in his mind was to obtain the “ general consent ” to a proved neces- 
sity ; and though they looked blundering to the public and were 
undoubtedly mortifying to In'm personally, he accepted these final 
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stages as part of the process of establishing the “ general consent ” 
by exhausting the alternatives. The time for general compulsion 
was when it was clear that the Army was bound to have the men, 
and each possible alternative had been rejected equally by the 
advocates and by the opponents of compulsion. 

He had never, as he saj^s in Memories and JdeflecfioJis, had a harder 
task in public life than the steering of this measure through the 
Cabinet and through Parliament. But he was encouraged in the 
middle of it by a letter from the King, which though it has already 
been published in his own book must find a place here : 


The King to Asguith. 

Buckixqhaju Palace, 

April 20th, 1916. 

My deab, Prime Mexister, 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I learn from the letter to 
Bigge of the happy agreement arrived at by the Cabinet to-day. I do 
most heartily congratulate you on having by your patience and skill 
extricated the Country from a position the dangers of vhich it vas 
impossible to overestimate. 

I do indeed trust that this solution will prove final and that your 
Coalition Government, once more imited, vi^ gain renewed strength 
and greater confidence of the Coimtry, to enable you to prosecute with the 
fullest energy the continuance of the lYar to a victorious end. During 
the last six years you and I have passed through some strenuous and 
critical times and once again, thank God, we have “weathered the storm . 

I am so glad to hear that the matter will be submitted at a secret session 
in each House on Tuesday next. In expressing my relief at the tcrniiun- 
tion of the crisis, I wish again to assure you of my complete confidence 
in my Prime INIinister. 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely touts, 

George, B-I- 


The King, as it tm’ned out, was a little too sanguine ahoui t lO 
immediate results in Parliament, but neither King nor 
Minister was dissatisfied with the final result. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THE miSH REBELLION 

Tho Irish Rohellion — ^Mr. Birroll’s resignation — Asquith’s visit to Iroland— ^-Tho 
need of an Irish sottlomont — Negotiations witli tho Irish — Unionist opposition 
— A battlo in tho Cabinet — Asquith’s appeal to liis colleagues — ^Viows of Lord 
Lansdowno and Mr. Walter Long — ^Lord Lansdomio’s speech and its results — 
Failure of tho schomo — ^Slistakos and difficulties in Ireland — Tho Paris Economic 
Conference. S. A. S. 

OvERLAPPiNa the controversy about compulsory service and largely 
influencing the moods and emotions of Ministers was another ques- 
tion which also seriously threatened the unity of tho Government. 
Durmg the night of 20th April an attempt was made by a German 
auxiliary disguised as a neutral merchant ship, attended by a 
German submarine, to land arms in Ireland. The sliip was sunk and 
a number of prisoners were taken, including Sir Roger Casement, 
who had already made himself notorious by his endeavours to seduce 
Irishmen in German prison camps from their allegiance to the British 
Crown. Four days later a body of Sinn Feiners occupied Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, seized the post office and other public buildings and 
houses, and threatened Dublin Castle. Troops were hurried to 
Ii’eland from Belfast and from England, and the rebellion was sup- 
pressed after a week of fighting, but not until serious damage had 
been done to the city of Dublin and many lives lost among soldiers, 
police, and rebels. In other parts of Ireland less serious risings 
were more easily suppressed. 

The measures taken by the Government during this week left no 
room for criticism, but as soon as the rebellion was suppressed 
Ministers, and especially Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
were hotly assailed for having failed to foresee and taken measures 
to prevent the rising. “ I fully appreciate my own position,” Mr. 
Birrell had written from Dublin, while the guns were still firing, and 
“ of course I can’t go on ” ; and again a day later, “ all this shatters 
me. The thing that has happened swallows up the things that might 
have happened had I otherwise acted,” i.e. had he forced Sinn Fein 
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into the open and possibly thrown Ireland into an uproar by challeng- 
ing it instead of waiting for its challenge. Though ready to face the 
House of Commons, and confident that he could put up a good fight 
for himseK, Mr. Birrell realised that the verdict at that moment 
would almost certainly be against him, and unreservedly tendered 
his resignation. Asquith accepted it “ with infinite regret ” as in 
the circumstances inevitable, but he told the House of Commons in 
the debate which took place a few days later (3rd May) that “ in 
the whole of his pubKc life he had not suffered a personal loss which 
he had felt more acutely.” The tribute was smcere, for no two men 
had a more intimate regard for each other or keener appreciation of 
each other’s flavour and quality than Asquith and Birrell. Of their 
final interview in the Prime Minister’s room after his resignation 
Mr. Birrell writes : “ I don’t remember what he said, but I know ho 
wept and stood staring out of the window jmgling some half-crowns 
in his pocket.” 

Criticism now took another turn, and a week later the Government 
was attacked by Irish and radicals for the indiscriminate vengeance 
which was alleged to have been wreaked on the rebels. 3\Ii‘. John 
Dillon told the House that the Prime Minister was being kept in 
the dark as to the secret shootings and imprisonments in military 
barracks, and that Dublin was being maddened by rumours of 
massacres. The country was under martial law, and a certain dis- 
cretion had necessarily to be given to Sir John Maxwell, the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, who had been sent to Ireland to deal with the 
rebellion, but Asquith claimed that Sir John had used his power 
with moderation, and pointed out that so far only thirteen rebels 
had been executed, and only two more were awaiting execution. 
There was one lamentable case, that of hir. Sheehj’" Skeffington, a 
Dublin journalist, in no way implicated in the Rebellion, who had 
been shot without the knowledge of the military authorities, and 
about this he could only say that the officer wiio had directed tlic 
shooting would be tried by court-martial.^ As a matter of fact 
Asquith himseff had all througli this week been urging leniency 
wkerever possible,” and the Cabinet instructions had been that tlio 
“ period of execution ” should be brought to a close at the earliest 
possible moment. “ It is not an Irish rebellion, and it would be a 

^ Ho wns afterwards courfc-martinlod and found guilty but iasnno. , n 1/fl 

* Tlio Cabinet considered the question wliothor Sir Bogcr Cnfoment ( 
executed on at least tbreo occasions with evident anxiety to dycover a *^1 ... 

if one could bo found. The only possible loophole was «. t'f^rtifiento of 
which no competent medical nuthoritj’’ would sign. ImiliriL' this 
it iinpoBsiblo to ropriovo tlio ring-leador Tivlicn tliirtoon of iu-s followoni * 
tho oxtremo penalty. 
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l)iiy if c.t post facto it became one,” I^Ir. Birroll Imcl witten just lOlG 
before he left Dublin, and i\squith was dcteriniiicd tlmt, if lie could 
help it, it should not become one. But Ihe situation was full of 
peril. There were loyalists who were saying ojienly they were glad 
this had happened since it would make an end of nomc Rule and 
stir the British Government to a renewal of resolute Government. 
There were Nationalists on the brink of Sinn Fein and tliroatcning 
to go over if a policy of vengeance was jmrsued and martial law 
made perpetual. Between the two stood discredited British officials 
and a burcaucrac}* greatly shaken and waiting to take its cue from 
Dooming Street. 

• Asquith decided that he must go to Ireland himself and form his 
owm judgment on the spot. He went on 1 Ith May and returned on 
the 19th, and in these days travelled all over the coimtry, visiting 
Cork, Belfast, and Dublin. He not onl^^ had long consultations -with 
officials, soldiers, and lawyers, but saw and talked to men of all 
parties and anyone who seemed likely to give a good inde})endeut 
view'. A malicious story that ho had “ shaken hands with mur- 
derers ” and promised them Icniencj' w'as built up on the fact that 
he visited the prisons and places of internment and satisfied himself 
that the prisoners had no legitimate ground for complaint on the 
score of their treatment — a w’isc and humane precaution in view 
of allegations heedlessly made, and easily believed in the atmosphero 
of that time. His letters to his w'ifc, and a letter to the Home 
Secretary, j\Ir. Herbert Samuel, give some idea of his activities. 

Asquith to his Wife. 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Dublin-. 

Fri., May 12th, 191G. 

We had on tlie whole quite a good journey, and got lioro after 
driving slowly through the devastated part of Dublin, soon after 6 a.ni. 

The Wimbornes seem to be in fairly good spirits, and she is full of 
pride as she narrates Ivor’s deeds of prowess and sagacity in the early 
days of the rebellion. I had a long talk with him and afterwards with the 
General this morning. The latter seems to be confident that ho had got 
things well in hand, and that there need be no more executions, after 
the two this morning, which I told the House yesterday must be carried 
out. 

After lunch Bongie^ and I went to the Castle where I spent a couple 
of horns or more with Campbell, the Attorney General and Chalmers, 
settling a number of questions which have arisen. On the whole — except 
the Skeffington case — there have been few'er bad blunders than one 

^ Sir Maurice Bonliam Carter, 
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might have expected with the soldiery for a whole week in exclusive 
* charge. 

I am going to-morrow to the prison and hospital, and to see a large 
number of representative people. . , . 


ViOEBEGAL Lodge, 

Dttblix. 

Snnd^ty, Hay WJi, 1916. 

I had rather a busy day yesterday, and after lunch I went to the 
Richmond Barracks where there are 300 or 400 Sinn Fein (or so-called) 
prisoners. I visited three rooms with batches of 25 or so in each, and 
talked to them all. They were mostly from remote parts of the cmmtry, 
and none had taken any part in the Dublin rising. Some of them were 
very fine-looking fellows : an extraordinary number had beautiful eyes. 
I have no doubt that they lied freely, but all the same there were a lot 
who had much better have been left at home. I told jMaxwell and his 
men to comb them out carefully and only send to England those against 
whom there was a real case. I asked them all whether they had any 
complaint to make of their treatment in prison, and they all said No, 
except one man who asked for a pillow. I then went to the Hospitalto 
see the wounded soldiers of whom there are a fair number, mostly doing 
very well. Afterwards Alice Wimborne and I went to Ikinity College, 
where Maxwell reviewed the Officers Training Corps, and other Volunteers 
who had helped to put down the rising. Old Mahaft'y was there, and wo 
went to tea to his Lodge, where was hSss Mahaffy, quite in her old form. 
I spent the rest of the day at the Castle with Chaliners. There were large 
crowds about, who cheered and were most civil ; not a sign of any Icinn 
even of glumness. They arc an extraordinary people. We had a mg 
dinner 'with another lot of “ representative ” peo^^lc, and there are more 
to-day. To-morrow I go for the inside of the day to Belfast, returning 
for diimer. There is still a lot to do here, and I am in despair for a Clnei 
Secretary. If only Simon were available. 


Dunrjx. 

T%iesday, May IGdi, 1910. 

I couldn’t wi’ito yesterday as I spent the whole day travelling to and 
from and being at BeKnst. It is over 100 miles from here, and no 
motored both ways, maldng an early start and returning just in time tor 
dinner. Wo went in a Rolls-Royce, but took 3^ homs each waj’. Tlic i> 0 Tt 
klayor had arranged for me to meet at lunch eight or ten of the nms 
hard-bitten Carsonito leaders to be found in the place ; all of ’k 
employers of labour. It was a very curious experience, ns I tmhoc ^ 
them quite freely about disarmament, political .settlement, rcl.’tiiOJS 
Ulster to rest of Ireland, etc., etc. They were all very civil, and one 
two of them highly intelligent, particularly tlio Lord ^fayor, .jy 
IMcDowell, whom Bonar Law told mo Carson wanted mo 
to meet. Their genuine and inextinguishable hatred of and eon n i ^ 
for the Catholics of the South is very curious. They ^’olieve them ^ 
a man both idle and disloyal, and make no distinction of any land nci '■ < 
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Sinn Eeiners and Redmonites. Certainly Belfast, whieh is to look at a 1916 
very superior Manchester, is a wonderfiR creation of its kind — ^in mar- 63 
veUous contrast to the “ out-of -repair ” look which everything (including 
the scenery) wears in the greater part of Ireland. We parted on the hest 
of terms, and I was quite enthusiastically cheered and hand-shaken by 
the crowd — ^in Belfast of all places. You never get to the bottom of this 
most perplexing and damnable country. 

Asquith to Mr. Herbert Samuel 

VioEBEGAL Lodge, 

Dublin. 

Sunday, 14 May, 1916. 

I have just read your Mem. dated 15th, on the subject of the interned 
rebels. 

I hope you will be able to go on without either amendment of the 
existing Regulation (you know my objections to the “ ex posto facto ” 
suggestion in any of the proposed forms) or new legislations. 

Yesterday I visited the Richmond Barracks in which 3 or 400 of these 
prisoners are confined, and I spoke with many of them. I may say, by the 
way, that in reply to my questions whether they had anything to complain 
of in their treatment, they one and all answered in the negative, except 
one man who asked for a pillow. They almost all come from more or 
less remote country districts, and had taken no active part in the rising. 

The Police have been drag-netting the countryside, and I have little 
doubt that a number of these men ought not to have been arrested. 

I accordingly directed the Military Authorities, who have a good 
legal adviser in Col. Byrne of the W.O., to begin at once combing them 
out, and I hope that the result will be that comparatively few will be 
sent over to England. 

I think that a similar process of combing should be at once apphed to 
your interned, and Maxwell has written in that sense to the W.O. There 
will probably be foimd to be a number of cases of men who might be 
released without sending them to the Advisory Committee. 

Everything is quiet here, but so far the giving in of arms, especially in 
Cork and some parts of the South, is not satisfactory. 

His first business on returning to London was to report to the King, 
and then after a Sabbath day’s rest, at the Wharf, he made a full 
statement to the Cabinet. 

What he had heard and seen in Ireland more than ever convinced 
him that, while all necessary power was given to Sir John Maxwell 
and the soldiers to maintain order, something must be done immedi- 
ately to prevent the stampede from Nationalism to Sinn Fein, 
which he saw coming inevitably if there were serious doubts in 
Ireland about the intentions of the British Parliament to grant 
Home Rule. In the next few days he so far impressed his Unionist 
colleagues as to induce them to consent to negotiations between the 
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Government and tLe leaders of the Irish parties towards bringing 
the Home Rule Act into operation without delay. His general idea 
was that, even if a Bill to this effect were pushed through Parliament 
at once, actual Home Rule would probably not come into operation 
until the War was over, but that all doubts would in the meantime bo 
removed as to the good faith of British politicians. He was in any 
case willing to trust the Irish parliamentary party to administer 
the domestic affairs of Ireland, and he had been assured by his 
military advisers that a very moderate force would be sufficient to 
keep order. 

The negotiations were undertaken by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
saw Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, and within a short time 
produced a plan which was provisionally accepted by both. The 
main features of this were that the Home Rule Act of 1914 should 
be brought into immediate operation ; that an Amending Bill 
should be introduced at once (as '' a strictly War Emergency Act 
to cover only the period of the War and a short specified interval 
after it ”) providing that the six Ulster counties should remain imdcr 
the Imperial Government, and that the Irish members should remain 
at Westminster in their full numbers during that time. After the War 
an Imperial Conference of representatives from all the Dominions 
was to be held to consider the future Government of the Empire, 
including the question of the Government of Ireland ; and immedi- 
ately after this Conference, the settlement of all outstanding 
problems including that of the permanent position of the six Ulster 
counties was to be proceeded with. The Ulster Unionists nuthorised 
Sir Edward Carson to continue and complete negotiations on this 
basis at a meeting on 9th June and the Nationalists signified ihcir 
general acceptance ten days later at a Convention in Belfast at ivhicli 
Mr. Devlin was the chief speaker. 


n 

It soon became clear that the three negotiators had gone alicaci 
of the Unionist members of the Cabinet, and a long and stubborn 
battle ensued w^hich, once more, all but broke the Coalition. 
Sclborne, on hearing what the three recommended, hnnclcd in 
resignation Avithout awaiting for the Cabinet decision, but ot 
who shared his views decided to remain and assert Ihcni within 
Cabinet. On 27th Juno Ministers met twice in tlic cour.se of t he day 
and WTCstled with the question for many’ hours. Tiio occasion la 
historical importance as one of the final landmarks in tiie story 
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British and Irish relations, and the argument must ho set out in loic 
detail. 


The opposition was led Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long, both 
of whom argued vehemently that the setting up of an Irish Parlia- 
ment at that moment would be a surrender to rebels which would 


probably lead to a recrudescence of rebellion. M’. Long doubted 
the genumeness of the Nationalist acceptance, and thought the 
concession would bo used to press the Government for more. Mi. 


Bonar Law strongly diHered from his Unionist colleagues. He 
thought the rejection of the settlement would drive the whole of 
Nationalist Ireland — ^Redmonites as well as Sinn Eeiners — into one 


hostile camp, and he should therefore recommend his party to 
ratify the proposals. He added, however, that Iris own action must 
depend on their decision, and that if they were at all eventy balanced 
his position in the Government would become impossible. Lord 
Curzon was apprehensive of the consequences, and feared that in the 
event of an election an Irish Parliament might take on a revolu- 
tionary colour. He also doubted also whether the House of Lords 
could be induced to pass the necessary Bill. ]\Ir. Austen Chamberlain 
wanted assurances, which Asquith gave, that no general amnesty 
was intended, and Lord Crewe expressed the opinion which was 
shared by the Liberal members of the Cabinet that any scheme 
agreed to between l\Ir. Redmond and Sh Edward Carson ought to 
be accepted, at all events for the time being. 

General Sir John Maxwell was then invited to attend the 
Cabinet, and he expressed the view that there was no chance of 
any serious rising in Ireland. A Division of good troops under an 
Imperial General could always, in his opinion, safeguard the 
mihtary situation. 

After a morning sitting the Cabinet sat again at seven, when 
the argument was taken up by Lord -Grey, who strongly supported 
the arrangement and dwelt with great force on the effect of rejection 
and a divided Ministry on the situation in America. What followed 
may best be told in the words in which Asquith himself reported 
it to the King : 


“Mr. Balfour delivered the most effective pronouncement in this 
prolonged conclave. As a veteran Unionist he dissociated himself 
entirely from the position taken up by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long. 
He denied that the proposed arrangement could be properly regarded as 
a ‘ concession to rebellion ’ ; on the contrary in his view it might be far 
more fairly represented as a Unionist triumph ; the exclusion of the six 
counties having been the maximum demand of the Unionist leaders at 
the Buckingham Palace Conference. He pointed out with unanswerable 
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force the absurdity of the contention (abeady refuted hy Sir J. Maxrrell) 
3 that the establishment at a distance of, at the earliest six or eight, and, 
more probably, twelve or even eighteen months of a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment could seriously embarrass our action in the war. hb. Balfour laid 
stress on the importance of not abenating American opinion at this 
juncture, and declared himseb a whole-hearted supporter of the policy 
of Sb E. Carson and hb. Bonar Law.’’ 

At this point Mr. Lloyd George suggested a small Cabinet Com- 
mittee for the further consideration of safeguards for the mainten- 
ance of Imperial and Naval and Military control during the War. 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
declared themselves ready to accept this for the time being, but 
Ml'. Long remained unconvinced. The conclusion must be told in 
Asquith’s words : 

“ Thereupon the Prime J\Iinister intervened. He told his colleagues 
frankly that in his opinion at this critical jmicture in the war, a series 
of resignations and a possible dissolution of the Government would ho 
not only a national calamity but a national crime. He appealed with much 
emphasis to all his colleagues to avert such a catastrophe. The proposed 
settlement would in his opinion have been accepted on all sides before 
the war and would be accepted with equal unanimity after the war. Ho 
admitted that to bring it into operation during the war required special 
safeguards for the maintenance of an efiective and undisputed Imperial 
control of all naval and military conditions in Ireland and olsewlicrc. 

He therefore proposed (and the Cabinet, with the exception of lilr.^ng, 
unanimously agreed) that a Committee consisting of the P.hl., I'b. Lloycl 
George, Lord R. Cecil and the Attorney General, shordd at once proccou 
to consider and formulate such additions as seemed to them to bo ncccssap 
for this purpose to the arrangements abeady agreed upon between the 
Irish leaders between now and next Thiirsday, On this footing aU the 
Ministers who had threatened resignations (including with much perjonn 
reluctance hb. Long) agreed to retain in the menntimo their offices. 

The Committee presented its report on utb July when Asquith, 
tboiigli bolding to bis own opinion that the provisions of the In> ' 
Government Act were sufficient, declared himself ready to waive t tis 
view and consent to the insertion in the Bill of an express 
for safeguarding the military and naval situation ns proposed b> ' 
Solicitor-General and Lord Robert Cecil. He reported 
Redmond was villhig to leave this matter to the Cabinet. '' 
followed may again bo told in Asquith’s own words : 

“lord Lansdowne found himself confronted with -f ,joi 

dilemma, cither horn of which seemed to Irim to promi.''’c 
di-saster. In making his clioice what wciglicd with him ww? ^ ‘ j,? 

situation. If he and others rc.signcd, the result must bo a ^ * 
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not 

I 


the Conlition G'^vorntnen! with n ('on'cqiu'nl period of refrii»ium<ion‘? 
mid politienl clino*; which inirliS pt> ihlyoccc' dt'i!*- tlxMUinit of •■vil-t -?v 
General hdeciion. »'nhjcr{ to (he <-<'ndt(ion that Imperial control of 
mattem relating to t!io wnr mid pnhlie order ua*; iluring the war i-erurcd, 
he had come to tlte eonehe ion *tia( w hih* heartily ili'dihiiqt mid di-dru'itinf.t 
the proj»ie:ed !w>ttlc!nen{. and nwaitirnt th*’ form which it mipht nlfimnfely 
take, it w.t; hi^‘ duty not to ri''’ij:n at ihi<.‘ moment, 

Mr. I^oinr eaid hi*' pe-ition wa*' n cruel tine, lie w,i« convinced that if 
he were to rv ij^m Jiow, hi' would carry with him n con'-iderahle reef ion of 
(he l*nioni‘'( Party : mnl rcroirni 'd that in view* (>f (he yetieral military 
and political >dtnation thi-; mieht 'erimedy weaken na in (he war, mid 
wn?, therefore, very rx'luetantly eiimp'*)!ed to n*' oeiate hini’clf with 
Ivorvl I/im 'towne'.*! re'olution not ti^> re -iyn. 

The Pnnie Mini'-ter m-know luflri-'l tlx' pa! not i nn and puhlio jqurit, 
d!‘-p]nye<l hy Jii*t two rolh aj'iie which had nver'ci] n nio’,( undcirahle 
and dmieerotK situation, .and n- 'tired them flint (Imir pre cut attitude 
would not h*' onm-tnicfl a*; fc(?<-rim’, t!\iir future freedom of aetinu. 

The reault, Mr. A'quith hunihly juhmit.-i to ymir Majeity, in very 
eatisfaclory, I/ml S'eiiuirneV heimr the only je.ienation, mid amply 
justified thetlelay which hm; oliviated prem.ntun* and precipitate action."* 


IfiJfi 
Aj;e C3 


PoF^ihly if Minister."' had hri*n aware that they ln‘ld in their haiula 
all Imt the Imd chanoe of .‘•■ettlinfr (he Jri*-h question hv the entnh)i.'’'h- 
ment of n puhordinate Parliament in DuMin, (ho Fequol might Imvo 
been clifTorcnt, bnt tm it turned out, the Prime Mini'^torV Fatb-fnc- 
tion was prc*mature. Once more the limits of reluctant' conversion 
were very soon reacliecl, and tlie prospect. s of settlement, faded 
rajiidly ns the two jiarlies apjiroachcd the detail.s of the jiroposcd 
measure. 


tn 

On 11th July Lord Lan.s'downo, speaking in tlie House of Lord.s, 
explained the }U‘oposed settlement in term.s which greatly incensed 
I\Ir. Picdmond and all but c.\tingui.«licd the hope of agreement. Ho 
spoke of the projiosed Bill as one which wouhl " make a structural 
alteration in the Act of inid," and therefore he " permanent and 
enduring in its character," " We fully intend," ho said, " that tho 
Hefence of the Bcalni Act, which will remain in forco, should, if 
necessary, bo strengthened." "Tlint of course," lio added, "is an 
Act wliich the Iri.sh Parliament, whenever it is called into existence, 
rvill be unable to interfere avith at any jioint." He finnll3^ enumerated 
various measures which tho Government intended to take " to undo 
the mischief which has arisen during the last few years," such as tlie 
keeping of a " sufficient garrison to prevent a recurrence of disorder," 
a system of trial by resident mngistrate.s instead of b^y ordinary 

* Letter to lljo King, Ctlj ,Tuly. 
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Lencli and Irish jury, the refusal of a general amnesty, the prohibition 
of carrying arms without permit, and so forth. 

The speech was no doubt the honest expression of an impenitent 
South-Irish Unionist, but if it had been deliberately intended to 
wreck the settlement, it could have hardly done it more effectiveij-. 
Mr. Redmond described it as “ a gross insult to Ireland,” and though 
Lord Lansdowne afterwards explained that he did not mean all that 
had been imputed to him, the effect was beyond repair. Asquith 
wrote the next day to Lord Crewe : 


Asquith to Lord Crewe. 

10 Downing Street, 
July 1916. 

Secret. 

My dear Crewe, 

Lansdowne’s speech has given the greatest offence to the Irish, 
and it was with difficulty that they were dissuaded from asking me to-day 
whether it represented the policy of the Government. 

It is, of course, its general tone and temper which especially irritates 
them. Specified points to which they take objection are (1) the suggestion 
that the Ulster exclusion is a “ structural alteration ” in the Act of 1914 
and will be “ permanent and enduring.” This I think was singularly 
tactless and inaccurate, and totally uncalled for by the subject-matter 
of the debate, 

(2) The suggestion made more than once that the Defence of the 
Realm Act may need to be widened and strengthened in Ireland. 

(3) The suggestion that we are going to “ have recourse to tna 
before Resident Magistrates,” and that their number is to^increasc. 

This is interpreted as meaning that Ireland is going to bo ” proclaimed 
imder the Crimes Act, and “ coercion ” reintroduced. The only case m 
which so far trial by Resident Magistrates has been sanctioned is tiia 
of ” unlawful assembly ” (cattle-driving) which needs no proclamation. 
And although I told him of this, I never intended that ho should say more 
than that we are inq^uiring whether the nmnber of Resident 3Iagistra e-'> 
is adequate. 

EveryouTB, 


The death-blow was given by the refusal of the Unionist incnucr^ 
of the Cabinet to consent to the retention of the Irish nicin r 
in full numbers in the House of Commons after the Irish Rnrlianicn 
had been set up. If, as Lord Lansdowne had said, the Inipcns^^^ 
Government was still to exercise tlie right of passing for Irelanr 
exceptional legislation that seemed necessary for the war ponoc , 
■was a necessary corollary ; but Mr. Bonnr Law took tlie point t lu ' 
Irish members might determine w’hat Government should cun} ^ ■ 
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agree to that. The Cab J i ^ h\m\\y that 

Asa^tl^as lopiy disappoinfccl, Imt nrgu.ncut and romonstr.-.,,- 
trrfeUed, ttee ^-as nothing for it but to dro,. Iho rch.nnr mu 

tetotogovommontthro«ghLorclLic«ic.mni nndt Incf ,S-rr,'l.'.ry n( 

Dublin Castle. Lord Wimbonio. who had rwigncd /m Jomn niter 
the KebelUon. was rc-ni)poin(cd as Lord Licntonani and .Mr. Diiho 

appointed as Chief Secretary. . . . r 

The Hoyal Commission appointed to inquire into the erun f\‘i ot 
the rebellion commented severely on the tolcranee of fKiitjruH 
movements “ first in TJlster and then in other di'^tnets of Ihdfuui 
which had rendered the recent movements po^'^ihle, Init it .-url 
nothing about the political eau-scs ivliich liad hern temling to l)ii4 
climax, or of the difficulty of conducting a campaign of nqne.-rton in 
Ireland during the War until the necessity for it was proved. 'J'he 
course of events in Ireland since the War began had been /•ingnlarly 
unfortunate, and not only through the laclc of ropro'-'^ivc iiU‘a‘'Uri-«. 
In spite of the generous adhesion to the common caine of the Jri' !i 
parliamentary party, the old hiitcrnc.ss had pcrsi‘'ted and found 
vent, after the War had brolccn out, in a prolonged and vehement 
resistance to the enactment of the Home Kulc Bill even though it*^ 
operation was suspended for tho period of the Inevitable ns 

it might be, the coming of the Coalition, with Sir Bdward Carson ne; u 
prominent member, reldndlcd Irish suspicions ; and all through 
the business of recruiting some perverse spirit Fccmcd to ho at work 
quenebing Irisb zeal and repelling Irish overtures. “ Prom the very 
first hour,” Mr. Redmond told the House of Commons, = ** oiir 
^ eSorts were thwarted, ignored, and snubbed. Our suggestions were 
^ derided. Rverytbing almost, that wc asked for was refused, and 
ever^hmg almost that we protested against was done. Everything 
wmcb tended to arouse national pride and enthusiasm in connection 
j ™ the War was rigorously suppressed.” Asquitli could only say 

‘o Aony thai arcndfuf mistnUcs nnd 

' lilts stapiaties wliioh sometimes almost looked 

were o£ rocruitmg in Ireland 

raponsible always difficult to decide who wa.s 

. general it may be said that tho rooted traditional 




Ili*, 


s Sw ^o’ymons, Slat July, 1910. 

Debate oa Iriah recruiting, 18th October, 1916. 
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War Office suspicion of “h’f? its fear of maldng con- 
cessions to national sentin““* “ f^t touched the Amy had 

coloured many of its proor®*“8«f f “f 

Irish oyertures were not / ® «i”™’ 

1 -L • 4 .T, • Istances to be no mean feat that 107,000 

claimed it m the circum , aaa -n l l • • 

T • t- Air AAA r\ J.-U T •'Hd 62,000 Protestants — ^were servum in 
Insh — 95,000 Catholic s,,. „ , ,, 

, V ,, id ins colleagues were aware that the crouncl 
army and navy, hut he an, • r , , n r i ^ j 

V • / j their feet, and they very franldy cxprespcn 

was shppmg from under I , -n r t , 

• • • x-u j-Ts 1 id was wastmg another and possibly her Iasi 

their opinion that Englar ° i ^ 

Iq Qf Qj^Q more than he deplored 

Asquith too was awar , ’ --i , • i ^ i i r .a 

1 • • 1 -vx 1-3 colleagues with lum on what he bcliciccl 

his mabihty to carry hii tx • • x x- x a ^ x 

, , , TT 3 line. It IS interesting to find that 31r. 

to he the statesmanliki,, 

Balfour, in 

lum on tins oc^ion uri Lov 

sition of his party for th 

ayoura e o proved in the end to be a fatal ohsiaeJo. 
that his party must com p undoubtedly bobmd 

The great majority of Long, and took the conserralivc and 

or ans owne an setting up of a Home Rule Parliament 

conventional view that' „ 

on the morrow of the I i onconragod 

treason which would hi ,, ^ mintlicr 

, , mi X T- *'111? so, the settlement had to be at niiouiu 

the disloyal. That bei ° 

time and in another wa^ ‘ 

i 

TV 

jj fxi- .onomic Conference between the Allic'^ vide!) 

The records of the eev p ,, . , ilmn nii 

, ,, , • • r/unc of this year have liUlo nioic liifm 

was held at raris m «| ,, .. , ^ jt ji - 

Milinsn iimn.c: hnf. lhr>v ilirow fl ClUiOn*^ 


oppositiou to Hoiiie Eulc, was witli 
spi e o IS , (declared his readiness to brave the oppo- 


antiquarian interest inj. 


"I these times, but they throw a cnrioii'^ 

V 1 X XI XX A anion in the middle of the War. 'fiicy 
x^' A^r ® ® ® ® °P,f apprehension, lest when the nn'ihary Vv.i) 

the Alhes in a state si,o,.|d nn nggre- iv.; 

ended, Germany and .1 

eoonome war against Oermnnv and tl,c di-ln.r- 

end of the War-tte « Empire-foreseen by ibc delcg.U" '' "> 
tionofthe Austro-Huni^yj,;^,^ noecssan- inca-m<- Im " " 

met m Pans that, in of roconsUnc) ion, they Lid dev.. ’ 

war period and the ..mutual assistance and eoll .I.."'";’,'' 

“ pennanent system exi.ccted acero-i™. Ib'd 


among the Allies" ,i,c Co,nm.un>Tailh of 

Echemo materialised, n 
the Allies of the Great 


hi'i 


!. 1 ’ 
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■which Great Britain would have belonged. In point of fact aU that 
siu’vived fi.’om the resolutions of tin's Conference v'as the protection 
afforded to ojptical glass, aniline d3’cs, and one or two other com- 
modities deemed essential for the cariying on of war in which the 
Germans had or were supposed to have a monopoly'". 

Asquith shared the general opinion at this time, and in the speech 
in which he explained the Paris resolutions to the House of Commons 
he dwelt on the fact that German}’' had destro3’cd factories in France 
and Belgium and carried off large quantities of plant and raw 
material, and said it was evident that the Germans were counting on 
these factors, and on the possession of their safcl}’’ interned merchant 
fleet to impede the industrial and commercial recovciy of the Allies. 
“ They are alread}^ organising their industries,” he told the House, 
“ for an attack on our Allied market-s and for a vigorous, and, if 
possible, a victorioiis competition in neutral markets.” Free- 
traders scented mischief in the projected aUianco with Protectionist 
foreign comitries for a defensive economic war, but ]\Ir. Bonar Law 
helped by sa3ang that it v’as a question “ not of a tariff but of a 
reasonable organisation,” and Asquith had his Fiee-trade colleagues 
with him (and especially l\Ir. Rimciman and IMi’. Harcourt, both of 
whom had pla3’ed a largo part in preparing the resolutions) when ho 
maintained that there was no infraction of Free-trade principles in 
taldng exceptional measures to meet the threatened economic war. 
Tlnoughout the discussions on this subject, the ruh’ng h 3 q 3 othesis was 
that of war, either mihtar}’^ or economic, and in later years Asquith 
firmly maintained that the arguments used on tliis occasion had 
no relevance to the normal conditions of peace. Similarly in the 
previous 5’ears ho had defended the McKemia duties as temporary 
war-time measures dehberately intended to discourage the importa- 
tion of luxuries and non-essentials at a time when tomiage was 
scarce and money and credit were needed for the necessaries of life. 
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CHAPTER XLTOI 


ASQUITH AND HIS CRITICS 

Death of Baymond Asquith — ^Death of Kitchener — ^The vacancy at the War Ofiico — 
Appointment of LIr. Lloyd George as Secretary for War — ^Asquith and tlio 
newspapers — ^A concerted attack — ^The importance of seeming active — ^Dislike 
of propaganda and self-advertisement — ^An appeal for forbearance — ^Asquith’s 
attitude to the Press. C. A. & J. A. S. 

In the September of this year Asquith sustained a maiming blow by 
the death in France of his eldest son Raymond. His foiu' sons of 
mili tary age had all joined the Army in the early months of the War. 
All had offered and three had been accepted for foreign service, the 
fourth, Cyril, who had suffered from a long speU of iU-health, being 
relegated by a succession of medical boards to home defence in a 
territorial regiment. In this regiment — The Queen’s Westnunster 
Rifles — ^Raymond had originally obtained a commission, but later 
transferred to the Grenadier Guards. Herbert, once President of the 
Oxford Union, at this time a Chancery Barrister, and since a novelist 
of mark and distinction, joined the gimners, in which ho served 
throughout the War, was wounded and sheU-shocked and attained 
the rank of Captain. Arthur’s miHtary (or naval) career was one of 
variety and brilliance. Witliin a few days of receiving a commission 
in the Royal Naval Division he was sent on J\Ir. Chui'chiU’s abortive 
Antwerp expedition. At Gallipoli he gained the Croix do Guerro. 
Later in France, he was awarded (in February 1917) a D.S.O. for 
gallantry in a night attack on the Ancre, to which in the same year 
were added no loss than two bars, one in connection with the 
capture of Gavrcllc, and the other vdth lighting at Pnschcndaele. 
He finished the War vdth four wounds (one invohdng the loss of a 
leg) and the ranlc of Brigadier-General. Scars and honours left 
as they had foimd him, siiiritcd, stoical and modest. He has since 
achieved solid success in the City. 

Rajmiond’s superlative intellectual prowess had held for bis father 
a supreme fascination. The way in which his eldest son had swap 
the board at Oxford, fimt equalling and then surpassing bis ovn 
record : his easy command of the resources of language, tiie e or 
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less power and grace of liis mind would linvc brouglii- a glow to tlio 
heart of a less partial parent ; or to one wlio savonred intelloelnal 
distinction less acutely. 'J’lic word brilliant ’’ is sadly overworlvcd, 
but for Baymond it seemed almost to have been invented. Among 
his contemporaries at Oxford were mental machines of equal power — 
his friend 11. T. Baker is an instance, —but these would linvo been 
the first to allow that in two cpialilics ho left all compel it oi» standing, 
namely the rapidity, almost uncanny in degree, of his apprehension, 
and the felicity and readiness of his verbal wit. At the end of this 
chapter will be found two lampoons from his pen whicli may be 
allowed to speak for themselves : but generally speaking his “ inoh ” 
were embodied in the fugitive medium of convci-sntion and linvo 
perished for want of record along with tlic curious voice whoso 
dry emphasis seemed to sharpen their edge. 

The only member of the family to succumb, he seemed the last to 
be marked out for warlike c.xpcricncc. “ I am joining the army,” he 
said, “ because the alternative is to spend the rest of my life in 
explaining why I did not,” and lie never ceased to bo amused at llio 
conception of himself as a soldier. It was in truth an ironical stroke 
which reserv^ed the sinijilc majesty of a death in battle for this 
infinitely complex and civilised, scornful and sophisticated being. 
Yet the paradox had a certain incvitabjHt3x At the end of a series 
of dazzling successes at Oxford he had confessed to a friend that lie 
found life “ a little bare of motives.” Ordinarj’' ambition he had 
none and it was without exhilaration but with a sort of listless 
acceptance that ho had embarked on the earlier stages of a forensic 
and political career. Something in his nature rebelled against the 
monotonous round of trivial success and the tedium of applause too 
easily gained to be savoured : welcomed the uplicaval which broke 
its “ long littleness,” and demanded that if sacrifice was in store for 
him, it should be simple and unqualified. His last thoughts, vhen 
mortally wounded on loth September in a phase of the battle of the 
Somme, and his last message, were for his vifo and his father. His 
death left on both an indelible scar. 


n 

Apart from this sorrow and his anxiety for liis other sons, iho 
death of Kitchener in the foundering of the Hampshire on 5th Juno 
had been another heavy blow, and its tragic circumstanoos a tfoot od 
Asquith profoundly. There were certain fundamental siinilaritios in 
the two men which enabled them to understand one anothor. .Boi' i 
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took large, massive, and patient views ; both despised fiissers and 
agitators. The ways of politicians were a mystery to Kitchener, 
and it had needed all Asquith’s sldU and patience to steer him 
through the political labyrinth, and, when need arose, to mediate 
between him and his civilian colleagues. His attachment to 
Kitchener was not at all qualified, but rather heightened by the 
humorous appreciation of his little foibles and idiosyncrasies which 
finds expression in the Aides Memoire. This too had helped when 
tempers had been frayed and more solemn people had been near the 
brealdng-point. Asquith wms not blind to Kitchener’s defects, but 
he well loiew his worth, and he could say with a clear conscience that 
he had done his utmost to give full play to his great quahties at the 
moment when they were of the highest value to the country. 

Who was to fin the vacant place at the War Office ? Asquith 
pondered the question deeply, for he knew the answer to be big with 
fate for himself and his Government, but he decided — ^it must he 
admitted with considerable reluctance — that he would not be justi- 
fied;in passing over the Minister of Munitions, who had been more 
closely associated with the conduct of the War than any other civilian 
Minister, and whose claim, if he were wdlling to take the place, was 
undeniable. His one doubt had been whether Mr. Bonar Law, as 
leader of the Unionist Party, had not a prior claim, but when Jh. 
Bonar Law intimated that he too desired !Mr. Lloyd Georges 
appointment, he could see no valid reasons against it. hir. Llojci 
George had greatly distinguished himself by his zeal and energy m 
organising the Munitions supply, and he had beliind liim strong 
body of opinion wliich held that ho ought to be more intimately 
associated with the conduct of the War. There were many warning 
voices. Asquith was told that he was putting liis most dangerous 
critic and rival in the place -where he had the largest opportuwl} o 
malung trouble, and that he was in-viting friction in the conduct o 
ilio War by placing this persistent critic of the soldiere in dm J 
contact wdth the General »Stafi and its Chief, Sir William Robertv^on. 
But merely to suggest the idea that he could do anything less tlmn 
justice to a colleague for a reason personal to liimself was to stiin'’* 
his resolve that this motive should not -weigh. Ho was, inorcoxcr, 
honestly of opinion that closer association with the soldiem wont 
convince Mr. Llo3"d George that their objections to his 
altering the direction of the War were not the pure obstructions la 
ho had thought them to bo. Lady Oxford wrote in her ^ 

day Mr. Lloyd George was appointed Secretary' for War : “ 
out, it is only a question of time Avhen wo shall have to 
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political miscalculations, standing at all times LeWeen the generals 
in the field and impatient criticism at Lome, loyally defending OYciy 
colleague, and in the process accepting blame where no intelligent 
man or woman could have held him blameworthy. Tins inspired 
deep respect among those who Imew, but it left him exposed without 
defence to concerted attaclm which, renewed day by day in a group 
of newspapers and faUing upon a public racked with anxiety, 
undoubtedly weakened his position in the public eye. 

In a letter to Asquith in February 1916, Mi. Bonar Law said a 
true word : “ In war it is necessary not only to be active but to 
seem active.” Mr. Lloyd George understood this and Asquith did 
not, or, if he understood it, declined to act on it. It seemed to him 
sufficient that he should be engaged all day behind the scenes in 
anxious and laborious work, and he had neither time nor inclination 
for the business of sweetening the Press and advertising his own 
activities. All that in subsequent years came to be called propa- 
ganda and especially that form of it which was a subtle self- 
advertisement of members of the Government was abhorrent to him, 
and nothing could induce him to lend himself to it. Tliis ab-stinonco 
was admirable in peace-time, when the highest reputation that a 
statesman can enjoy is that he puts his mind into the common stock 
and claims no credit for himself which does not belong equally to hii? 
colleagues ; but in war the stage needs to be set and lit for the 
principal figures, and Asquith’s ingrained habit of self-efiacemcnt 
left the public without the sense of exciting and di'amatic movement 
W'hich it looked for in a Government at war. 

There is a revealing passage which shows his o^vn thoughts about 
himself in a letter to his wife : 

“ These last three years I have lived imdcr a perpetual strain, tkc like 
of which has, I suppose, been experienced by very few' men living or dead. 

It is no exaggeration to say that I have had on liand more often iian 
a dozen problems than a single one — ^personal, political, parliamentary, 
etc. — ^most days of the week. I am reputed to bo of a serene, mn 
perturbable ” temperament, and I do my beat in the way of solf-controK 
But I admit that I am often irritated and impatient, and that tnen 
I become curt and perhaps taciturn. I fear you have sufTored from tiu‘« 
more than anyone.” 

The impatience and irritation were seldom shown in public, but 
now and again he broke through his reserve and appealed to t ic 
House of Commons to exercise forbearance to tljo Governnu'^ • 
Such an appeal may be found in a speech during the session of ltd j . 

“People arc naturally impatient — no one can blame tlicni'— for ioujc 
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decisive victory. They are naturally sore and depresssed at a deplorable 
incident, though not one of serious military significance, like the surrender 
last week of the, heroic garrison at Kut. That has been the case in every 
great war in which we have ever been engaged. Let anyone turn to the 
speeches, articles, and pamphlets during the early years of the revolution- 
ary war, when Mr. Pitt was Prime Mnister of this country ; or later, 
and more remarkable still, when the Duke of Wellington was fighting up 
to the very eve of Salamanca in the Peninsula. You will find yourselves 
reading exactly the same kind of thing that is furnished to the public 
daily in the newspapers. There is the same denunciation of indecision, 
of procrastination, of half -heartedness, and of delay ; the same portraits 
drawn of vacillating statesmen and of incompetent generals, the Duke of 
Wellington being the chief villain of the piece ; and the same cry, exactly 
the same cry, for the appearance of a saviour or a combination of saviours. 
Even the same criticisms in detail repeat themselves. At one moment 
the country was told, as it is told now, quite contrary to the fact, that 
civilians in the Goveiaiment insisted throughout on overruling their naval 
and military experts. At another moment it is told, as I feel sure 
it will be when the papers about Mesopotamia, which we are about to 
produce, are circulated, that the Government are the too subservient 
tools of their military advisers. We are told again — and it seems to be 
told again by way of reproach to the Government — that we are everywhere 
on the defensive ; and when the next offensive, with its toll of casualties, 
occurs, we shall be lectured by the same people on the folly of premature 
action. My answer to all this is, not that there have not been mistakes or 
blunders — of course there have, perhaps both in policy and strategy — ^but 
that our contribution — ^the contribution of this kingdom and Empire — 
to the common cause has grown and is growing steadily month by month. 
It is greater at this moment and better directed than it has ever been 
before, and the naval and military situation of the Allies as a whole was 
never so good as it is to-day. We must put up with these things. We can 
be indifferent to them, so long as we feel that we have behind us the con- 
fidence of the people. If we have not, then let the House say so. Let 
it find — ^I do not care where it seeks for them — another body of men 
more zealous, more loyal, more assiduous in the discharge of their task. 
Let it find another body of men better qualified for the art of government 
and the practice of administration in these exacting days, I can say 
with perfect sincerity that there is not a man sitting on this bench among 
my colleagues who is attached to his daily work by any other tie than the 
sense of duty and love of his country. We cannot — I say it defiberately — 
we caimot carry the heaviest burden that has ever been laid upon the 
shoulders of British statesmen unless we can feeTwe have not only the 
sympathy, but the trust of our countrymen.” House of Commons, 
2nd May, 1916. 


rv 

A word more may be said here about Asquith’s views on the 
relations of the Press and public men. They were much misunder- 
stood, and in the end exposed him to a sub-current of professional 
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hostility by no means confined to his poKtical opponents. He was 
supposed to dislike the Press, to make himself deliberately inacces- 
sible to journalists, to be, in his own words, “ curt and taciturn ” to 
their approaches. This was never his intention. All his life he tallied 
of himseK as an “ old journalist,” and in his early days he had 
written regularly for weekly papers, including the Economist and 
the Spectator, and he held Hutton and Towsend in the highest 
regard. I have grateful memories of the confidence with which he 
treated me, when I was editor of the Westminster Gazette, and I 
know the serious importance which he attached to Press criticism, 
when he thought it to be honest. But undoubtedly he had a strong 
contempt for politicians who wooed the Press, and he viewed vith 
something like abhorrence the alliances which he saw growing up 
in his time between politicians and Press magnates to effect changes 
of policy and even changes of Government. These he thouglit an 
encroachment on the proper sphere of Parliament and a serious 
hindrance to confidential and trustful relations between colleagues 


in a Cabinet. 

Watching some of these manoeuvres, he hardened in liis resolution 
to have nothing to do with them, and in contrast vith others wJio 
were all smiles for the Press, he seemed to go to the opposite extreme 
of keeping it at arm’s length. He seldom wallced in the Lobby, and 
if he did was not easily button-holed by any joiunalist. Though 


always polite, he was apt to snap a negative at the too eager ques- 
tioner, and sometimes forgot that the putting of questions is a neces- 
sary part of the journalist’s calling, though the answering of them 
is in the discretion of the person questioned. Undoubtedly in all 
these respects he belonged to the old school, and he was quite open 
in expressing his dislilic of many of the manifestations of the modern 
Press. It was strongl3^ put to liim that he ought to establish civil 
relations with Lord Northcliffe when ho became proprietor of The 


Times, but by this time that formidable person had come to repre- 
sent all the tendencies in journalism that he most deplored, and 
though man}’’ well-meaning intermediaries of both sexes wore wiilifti? 
to build the necessary bridge ho steadily refused to cross it. No 
arguments as to the imprudence of this attitude or the consequence,'' 
to which it might expose him had the sliglitcst effect on him.’ 


* Asquilh'B most considorocl Btntomont of Jn’s viown on tho From h 
lio jtindo in tho House of Conimon.s on llth Mnrcli, 1018 on n U'T'rr 1 

Jilr. AuKten Chnraberlnin regarding tho rolntions of tlio Goyomnu'nl 
In this Ijo laid stress on two point;} ns constitxiting n spocinl dnngrr in 
(1) tlio “ syndienting ” procoss which combined innnj’ nownjinpcri; in one ' 

and (2) tlio Kubstitution of proprietors for editors in tho control of nov.sp'p^ 
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LINES ON A YOUNG WSCOUNT, WHO DIED ON THE MORBOW 

OF A BUMP SUPPERi 

By Raymond Asquith 

Deah Viscount, in whose ancient blood 
The blueness of the bird of March 
And vermeil of the tufted larch 
Ai’e fused to one magenta flood : 

Dear Viscoimt — ah ! to me how dear 
Wlio even in my frolic mood 
Discerned (or sometimes thought I could) 

The pure proud purpose of a Peer 1 

So on that last sad night of aU 
Erect among the reeling rout, 

You beat your tangled music out. 

Lofty, aloof, Viscontial ; 

You struck a footbath with a can, 

And with the can you struck the bath ; 

There, on the yellow gravel path, 

As gentleman to gentleman. 

We met, we stood, we faced, we talked, 

While those of baser birth withdrew ; 

I told you of a Earl I Imew ; 

You said you thought the wine was corked; 

And so we parted ; — on my lips 
A light farewell, but in my soul 
The image of a perfect whole — 

A Viscoimt to the finger tips. 

An image 1 Yes : but thou art gone ; 

For Nature, red in tooth and claw, 

Subsumes under an equal law 
Viscount and Igoanodon. 

Yet we who know the larger Love, 

Which separates the sheep and goats. 

And segregates Scoleeobrots, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 

Deem that in His mysterious way 
God puts the Peers upon His right. 

And hides the poor in endless night. 

For thou, my Lord, art more than they. 

^ This sldt was aimed at a familiar Oxford figure who was wont to celebrate the 
death of any blue-blooded acquaintance by a threnody in the manner of In Memoriam. 
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IN PRAISE OF YOUNG GIRLS 

By Raymond Asquith 

Attend, my Muse, and, if you can, approve 
While I proclaim the “ speeding up ” of Love ; 

For Love and Commerce hold a common Creed 
— The scale of business varies with the speed : 

For Queen of Beauty or for Sausage King 
The customer is always on the wing — 

Then praise the nymph who regularly earns 
Small profits (if you please) but quick returns. 

Our modish Venus is a bustling minx. 

But who can spare the time to woo a Spliinx ? 

Wlien Monna Lisa posed with rustic guile 
The stale enigma of her simple smile 
Her leisured lovers raised a pious cheer 
Wliile the slow mischief crept from ear to ear. 

Poor listless Lombard, you would ne’er engage 
The brisker beaux of our mercurial ago. 

Whoso lively mettle can as easy brook 
An epic poem as a lingering look. 

Our modem maiden smears the twig with lime 
For twice as many hearts in half the time. 

Long e’er the circle of that staid grimace 
Has wheeled your weary dimples into place. 

Our little Chloe (mark the nimble fiend) 

Has raised a laugh against her bosom friend. 

Melted a Marquis, mollified a Jew 
Kissed every member of the Eton Crow, 

Ogled a Bishop, quizzed an aged Peer, 

Has danced a Tango and has dropped a tear. 

Fresh from the schoolroom, pink and plump and port, 
Bedizened, bouncing, artful and alert, 

No victim she of vapoins or of moods — 

Though the slty fall, she’s “ ready with the goods ”■ — 
Will suit each client, ticldo every taste 
Polite or gothic, libertine or chaste, 

Supply a waspish tongue, a waspish waist, 

Astarto’s breast or Atalanta’s leg, 

Love ready-made or glamour off the peg. 

Do you prefer “ a thing of dew and air ? ” 

Or is your tjqjo Poppaea, or Polairo 7 
The crj'stal casket of a maiden’s dreams. 

Or the last fancj’’ in Cosmetic creams ? 

The dark and tender of the fierce and bright, 

Youth’s rosy blush or Passion’s pearly bite 7 
You hardly Imow perhaps, but Chloe knows. 

And pours you out tbo necessary dose. 

Meticulously measuring to scale 
Tho cup of Circe or the Holy Grail. 

An Actress she at homo in eveiy role, 

Can flout or flatter, bully or cajole 
And on occasion by a stretch of art 
Can oven Ei)oak tho language of tho heart. 
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Can lisp and sigh and malce confused replies. 
With baby lips and complicated eyes, 
Indifferently apt to weep or wink, 

Primly pursue, provocatively shrinlc. 

Brazen or bashful, as the case require. 

Coax the faint Baron, curb the bold Esquire, 
Deride restraint, but deprecate desire, 
Unbridled yet unloving, loose but limp. 
Voluptuary, virgin, prude, and pimp. 
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LAST DAYS IN OPFICE 


The position in 1916 — ^The Rumanian disaster — Renewal of controversy — 3Ir. 
Lloyd George’s complaints — ^Difficulties about recruiting — Ireland and coinpiil- 
sion — ^Lord Lansdowne’s memorandmn — ^Asquith’s view of it — ^Tho alleged 
“ Defeatism ” — ^The decay of Parliament — ^Increase of agitation — ^Tho demand 
for new men. J. A. S. 

The military and naval events of the year 1916 had immense 
importance in the final result, but they gave few grounds for positive 
satisfaction at the time. Russia had a revival this year, and her 
successes against the Turks in the early months and General 
Brusiloff ’s great offensive against the Austrians in June raised hopc.s 
which were, unfortunately, not to be realised, but stubborn iiglitiiig 
without decisions continued almost everywhere else. The great 
Naval Battle of Jutland left British sea power more firmly estab- 
lished than ever, but it was not the spectacular triumph that the 
British public had expected, and controversy about the liandling of 
the fieet by the British Naval Commanders obscured the result. 
Asquith, it may be said here, though alwaj^s in favour of the most 
truthful statements about military events, was greatly annoyed at 
the first communique issued by the Admiralty on this occasion. IP 
thought it imjust to the fleet and not required by the fact.s. 

Speaking of the condition of the German array at the end of lObb 
Ludendorff said in after daj^s : “ We were completely exhausted 
on the Western front, we now urgentlj’- needed a rest. 'I’hc ariu\ 
had been fought to a standstill and was utterly worn out.” German 
Headquarters, as Tirpitz records, doubted seriously whether tlitn 
could hold out for another year, “ cspcciall.y if the enemy gave m 
no time for rest and for the accumulation of material.” B’d 
was not knovni at the time to the British i>coplc, who saw on > 
the painful inches gained at the cost of death and wounds ^ 
ever-mounting scale. Wlicn it came to its close in November a 
long-dravai-out agony of the Somme had to the outward eye rcMi U 
only in pushing the enemy a few miles back to another .‘-et of all 
impregnable trenches and fortifications. Great victoritv'< tlu iv 
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been and deeds of bcroisni unequalled in the world’s history, but 1010 
at the end the Germans to all seeming were ns firmlj'^ implanted on 
French soil as ever. 

The smTcndcr at Kut of General Townshend, who had been 
ordered by his superiors to march on Bagdad with an inadequate 
force, was redeemed subscqucntlj’- by General Maude’s brilliant 
operations in the same field — all preparations for which were made 
b.y Asquith’s Government — but at the time it raised many ques- 
tions about the divided control wiiich had led the Home Govern- 
ment, on the advice of the Government of India, to sanction an 
operation that had not been thoroughly exammed by the Imperial 
General Staff. jSrevertheless, up to the end of the summer none of 
these incidents seemed to have shaken confidence in the Government, 
and no one had spoken more 02 )timisticall 3 ’^ about the progress on 
the various fronts than ]\Ir. Lloj^d George in his survey of the 
military situation before Parliament rose for the autumn recess.^ 

Then came an event w'hich w^as to alarm and disturb the public 
and to revive all the old controversies about the direction of the war. 

This was the disaster w’hich befell Bumania, which on 27th August 
entered the war on the side of the Allies, Though tempted by the 
Kussian successes on the Austrian front, the Bumanians had missed 
the favourable moment which Brusiloff’s grand offensive might have 
offered them a few wrecks earlier ; and their Generals in the teeth 
of advice given them bj’- the Allied General Staffs had insisted on 
invading Transjdvania, though in so doing they left their owm 
territory at the mercy of the invader. The Germans, takmg advan- 
tage of the opening, first swept through Wallachia, then with another 
force drove the Bumanians out of Transylvania, and by the end of 
November had surrounded Bulcarest with a ring of fire. Whether 
Bmnanian strategy or the failure of the promised Bussian support 
was the more responsible for the disaster was much debated in 
military circles, but it made no difference to the result, which was 
only too plain to the public eye. The cry had gone up in the previous 
year that Serbia had been deserted, and many agitated voices now 
asked whether Bumania was to be abandoned to her fate. High 
strategy replied that if she would endure for a time the ultimate 
victory would restore everything and enable her to gratify her 
national ambitions, but this (in November 1916) was a speculation, 
whereas there could be no doubt of her immediate and urgent 
necessities. 

Nothing could well have been more remote than this d^'^nc-ter from 
^ House of Commons, 23rd August. 
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Asquith’s responsibilities or any influence that he could possibly 
have exercised over the course of eventsA He had asked Mr. 
Lloyd George, then Secretary of State for War, to go to Paris in the 
first fortnight of August and negotiate with M. Briand and General 
Joffre the arrangements for bringing in Rumania. Before Mr. Lloyd 
George left London the situation was carefully reviewed by the 
General Staff. Sir G. Milne, the British Commander-in-Cliief at 
Salonica, had reported that without (1) a large reinforcement of 
artillery and ammunition, and (2) the provision of a large number 
of mules to provide transport in the mountains, there was no 
prospect of a successful offensive. In regard to the first, we were 
in the middle of the battle of the Somme and there were no guns 
or munitions to spare, and in regard to the second it would take 
months to find the mules. All this was explained to hir. Lloyd 
George and communicated in his presence to the French, and it was 
agreed at the Conference that the French should do all they could 
to supply the Rumanians with munitions but that the only direct 
help would come from Russia. 

Thus, if any British hlinister had a special responsibility it was 
the Secretary for War, who had discharged it to the best of his 
ability. He was aware of all the circumstances, and had seen that 
they were explained in the proper quarters ; he had made it clear 
that if the Rumanians failed to obtain an immediate succc.ss with 
Russian aid we could at the moment give them no direct help- ho 
blame attached to him, and if not to him, stiU less to the Prime 
IVIinister, who had seen to it that these precautions were taken. 
Nevertheless, the event gave an opening to Asquith’s enemies auc 
critics which they w^ere quick to seize. In their hands the downfall o 
Rumania served to focus all the doubts and discontents of thc^o 
months — the controversies about recruiting and man*powcr, the 
griefs, fears, and anxieties of the seeim'ngly endless struggle— m a 
renewed attack upon the Government, whose complacency an^ 
incompetence w’ere now’’ the daily theme of the hostile newspapom- 
Worst of all for the peace of the Cabinet, it revived the sluinbcnni^ 
controversy between Easterners and Westeniors. Once more i 
Easterners were in a position to argue that if one of their j 

plans for transferring British troops from Franco to the Last 
been adopted these catastrophes would Jiavo been avoided a 
armj^ spared the fruitless hammering of German defence'^ on 
Western front. Early in October hir. Lloyd George was in hot 1 1 


^ Soo on this fiubjcci Sir KobcrU'ou’s &’oWtcr-J ‘V- >■ 

Pi7. 125-127. 
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with Sir William Robertson about a plan for a joint Frencb-British- 1916 
Italian offensive in the direction of Sofia. The General Staff would 
have none of it ; the Italians had their hands full with an offensive 
of their own, and General Joffre’s whole energy was bent on pressing 
the enemy in France and renewing the attack on him before he could 
recover from his hammering in 1916. The plan was still-born, but 
the controversy about it did not sweeten tempers or convince the 
Mnister for War that his ideas were erroneous. More than ever he 
was bent on altering the conduct of the War. 

ir 

The old question of recruiting which Asquith hoped had been 
settled by the general compulsion cropped up again in aU manner of 
contentious forms. In September the military authorities started 
“ rounding up ” men of military age on the chance of catching 
some who had escaped or evaded the Military Service Acts. All 
over the country pohce and soldiers picketed theatres, railway 
stations, football grounds, closing the exits, stopping men who 
appeared to be of military age, demanding documentary evidence 
of their exemption, and, when this was not forthcoming, taldng 
them to police stations for further investigation. This caused wide- 
spread irritation, and after a short trial was abandoned. But the 
contentions about man-power and its proper distribution continued 
in the Cabinet and between the Departments, and Asquith attempted 
to settle it by setting up a Man-power Distribution Board with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain as chairman. This helped to define, but it 
could not solve, the chief problem. Mr, Lloyd George remained 
convinced, as he told the House of Commons when the subject was 
debated on 12th October, that large numbers of men were stfil 
available, but several of his most important colleagues were not less 
convinced that if the Army took more men from industry it would 
be impossible to supply the fighting forces and maintain civil life. 

The Man-power Board proposed various methods of " combing out ” 
and finding substitutes for civil life for men who were fit for mihtary 
service, but the yield of these measures was disappointing, and the 
hostile newspapers continued to say that the Government was 
evading the question and throwing its shield over the shirkers. A 
constant nagging point, with a certain popular appeal in it, was the 
refusal of the Government to apply compulsion to Ireland. The 
Cabinet was agreed that to attempt any such thing in the then 
condition of Ireland would be not to strengthen but we" .. 
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hands for the n-iiming of the M\ar, and no rcsponsihlo man thoaglit 
othem-ise bnt Sir Ed\\*ard Carson rvas hot on this scent, and once 
more it was said that the Gor'ernment was shirldng its dntv. Ya' 
Ins persistonco in attacking the Government on this subject, and on 
the always popnlar theme of soldiem’ and sailoi-s' votes, Sir Edwnd 
caused special embarrassment to Unionist members of the Goveni- 
ment, who saw the Icadersliip of the Opposition slipping from their 
hands and themselves in danixor of boiii" branded as subservient 
members of an inefficient and dilatorv Government. After an 

V 

micomfort-ahle nisjht. in which Sir Edwai'd had been vehement on 
the soldiers’ and sailois’ theme- (24th October), Lord Bobert Cecil 
wrote to Asqnith : “I take the gravest view of the situation last 
nidit. It seemed to mo that the House of Commons was entirely 
ont of hand, and the Opposition not only hitter and relentless Inn 
running for blood. In my judgment unless some big stroke is made 
next week the Government will bo in serious danger.*’ He vas 
undoubtedly right, but he did not suggest what tbo “ big stroke 


should be. 

Before November was far advanced, rumours went out that tliere 
was a division in the Cabinet on the even moie serious question 
of the contimiancc of the IVar. These wcie founded cither on an 
imperfect luiowlcdge of the memorandum which Lord Lnnsdouivc 
presented to the Cabinet on 13th Novcn\bcr or on the tact taat 
cert-ain members of the Cabinet had taken exception to the mt.iC. 
slrrili tones of an interview which I\Ir. Lloyd George had gi^yn to o-u 
American newspaper in September. Asquith never joiu.cd m t.u 
reproaches which were hc.apod oi\ Lord Lansdownc in the subsoqia 
months : on the contrarv. ho thonsjht that lie had acted couragcoi-^} 
and honestly in presenting a frank statoineut of his opimous ai 
moment. The world is by no means so convinced in those us} s 
a negotiated peace at the cud of 15 U 0 would have been a dCosn*, 
that it is necessary to defend a statesman for having uivauu i ' 
but as a matter of fact, Asqnith did not think such a peace 
He neither shared Lord Lansdownc s pessimisui about the 
nor Ihonglit it probable that any terms could be obtaiucit 


* Tlio Gowrnracut hrvd been ndvi'-'c.t tlvnt il would Hivu u 
to tho troops on tho spot to ovcrcouio tho pppo-siion to tvuip'.'..- 

Irolftnd. ^ ^ , ,1 -.N* \ 

* E^^''ryo^o wbticvl to oofrnnrlii'O •oMii';'.; sioo j-.u!or*. oiu « ''J. 
moclsoniool oitTicultio^ iu pr<.''j''orjTic o ro"i'li‘r of sr.f'O on t’;<' vnrs.-n'j , 
mul tho milit.nrv oxUhoritic'.^ wvn' w-'i ft iitt’o nppivio n-oy ‘U y ^ 
cli-vipKno if n uVnenO UliviK'n took I'kw onU jMhti.'nl ikv.o.-.o -■ ' 
fronts. 
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Germany whicli would be favourable either to us or to our Allies.^ 1916 
His own views had been expressed in his speech at the GuildhaU on 
9th November. 

“It is suggested in neutral countries that we Allies have a sinister 
design after the war is over to combine against them, and to build up an 
impenetrable stone wall against their trade. That is a childish fiction, for 
if it were true it would mean that we are, one and all, bent on economic 
suicide. It ought to be unnecessary to affirm, but I am afraid it is neces- 
sary to affirm, that when the time comes for peace, nothing will be more 
essential to the Allies from the standpoint of simple self-interest than to 
establish and maintain the best industrial and financial relations with 
the neutral Powers. The real purpose of German propaganda being, as 
we know it is, in each of the belligerent countries to incite a movement 
in favour of a separate peace, different arguments are put forward in 
different places. Here, for instance, in Great Britain, it was insinuated ' 
that Germany is prepared to restore the independence of Belgium and to 
give her compensation, that on that basis a reasonable peace could be 
secured, so far as the particular British casus belli is concerned, and that 
we are being dragged on by our Allies into a continuation of the war in 
order to secure the special aspiration, say, of Prance, or Russia, or Italy, 
in which we have no direct concern or interest. Let me observe, in 
passing, that we are equally pledged to the re-constitution and independ- 
ence of Serbia, and so far as I am aware, no German propaganda here has 
even suggested that the German Government is prepared to concede any- 
thing to this demand. But I wish to declare on behalf of the Government of 
Great Britain, without hesitation or reserve, that the Allies are fighting for 
a common cause ; that for the purposes of the war, their interests are our 
interests, as we believe that our interests are theus ; and that a victory 
which will secure them all is, in our judgment, the essential condition of 
a lasting, enduring peace. 

In the Allied countries, and particularly perhaps in Russia, the 
method of the German propagandist is just the reverse. There we are 
represented as the Power which is anxious to continue the war and to 
prevent the possibility either of a separate or a general peace. We are 
held out as lending money to the Allies on usurious terms, as making 
huge profits out of the munitions and other commodities which we supply 
and out of the shipping in which they are carried ; as fulfilling the 
traditional role ascribed to us more than 100 years ago by Napoleon as 
‘ a nation of hucksters and shopkeepers,’ as exploiting without scruple 
or measure the necessities of our brother-combatants. It is difficult for 
us here to imagine that this can be regarded as a plausible or even a 
credible hypothesis — ^for us, who know with such bitter knowledge what 
the war actually means to us day by day, the upheaval of our whole 

^ The peace terms submitted by the German Government to President Wilson 
at the end of this year included demands for a new boundary which would “ protect 
Germany and Poland against Russia, strategically and economically ” for ‘ ‘ guarantees 
assuring^ Germany’s safety from Belgium which would have to be reached by 
negotiation with the Belgian Government ” without intervention by the Allies, 
and for financial compensation and indemnification as the condi^' — — j— — 

French territory. 

II. — Q 
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national life the absorption and extinction of thousands of milKons of 
aceimulated and prospective wealth, the tribute which almost every 
family among us is paying in precious lives, of hopes hardly 3 -et in 
blossom or m their earliest flower, in the unceasing and pitiless drain 
upon our reservoir of potential promise and vitality. Who has greater 
reason than we have to long and to pray for peace ? 

Peace, yes ; but on one condition only— that the war, with its waste 
and sacrifices, its untold sufferings, and undying examples of courage 
and unselfishness, shall not have been in vain. There can be no cjuestion 
of any separate peace. And the peace when it comes, be it soon, or bo 
it late — and I will not disguise from you for a moment my convictions 
that the struggle will tax all our resources and our whole stock of patience 
and resolve — the peace when it comes must be such as will build upon 
a sure and stable fotmdation the security of the weak, the liberties of 
Europe, and a free future for the world.” 

The Lansdowne memorandiun nevertheless played into the hands 
of Asquith’s critics and opponents vnthin the Government. Tho^y 
accepted its despondent view of the situation and drew from it the 
conclusion not that peace should be sought, but that the conduct 
of the War should be changed. In the meantime, the idea that there 
was an atmosphere of “ defeatism ” in the Cabinet was subtly 
exploited by certain newspapers to discredit the Prime hfinisler. 


m 

All these things, exaggerated, distorted, worked up day by daj’ 
and presented to an anxious public by a group of hostilo newspspem, 
undermined confidence in the Government and in Asquitli’s Icndcr- 
sliip. Of all the eminent men of his time ho was least equipped to 
meet the form of attack to wliich he was now exposed, and ho had 
no one m his immediate surroundings to set the stage or prompt him 
to what Lord Robert Cecil called “ some big stroke ” — such a stroke 
as ’when, after the Curragh incident, he decided to take the ^VaT 
Office into his own hands. 

Histrionic self-assertion— playing up or plajung down to tho 
jury— had never been Asquitli’s metier, whothor at tho Ear or in 
public life. For twenty years and more mastery over the House of 
Commons had been the source of liis power ; and ho was now to pay 
the penalty of being a great Parliamentarian when Parliament was 
on the w'ane. The House of Commons in November 1010 was nearly 
six years old ; it had been elected on entirely different issue.a from 
those which now dominated the public mind ; it imd watched 
passively while tho Government of its choice had been changed oat 
of recognition, and had of necessity accepted almost- ovcryUntig Um 
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Llinisters proposed to it. It had been prolonged by its own act for 1916 
successive short terms beyond its statutory period, and could come 
to no agreement about the basis on which the next election should 
take place. All q[uestions touching this basis had been passed over 
to a Conference which met, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, 
at the end of September, and pending their settlement the existing 
House became more and more a survival, Hving on to avoid the 
inconvenience of a General Election, offering a platform for snipers, 
but lacking cohesion and leadership for any consistent support or 
criticism of the Government. 

A man who had a keener eye to his own position might have 
devoted himself in these 5’-ears to keeping Parliament ahve as his 
own instrument and his defence when in difficulty with his colleagues, 
but Asquith’s whole time and thought had been absorbed by the War 
and his Parhamentary duties had fallen mto the background. 
Moreover recriminations in Parliament in war-time were extremely 
distasteful to him, and the idea of transferring Cabinet quarrels to 
the floor of the House was one that never crossed his mind. 

But for this he paid. As the power of Parhament waned, all 
manner of outside influences gained strength. This was the oppor- 
tunity of crowd-compeUers, mob-orators, groups of newspapers 
concentrating their attacks upon individuals who had no effective 
means of replying. In ordinary times the attacks which now fell 
upon Asquith would have been met by a rally of his party to his 
support, and their violence and unfairness would have led to a 
corresponding reaction. In these times, with parties in suspense 
and party machinery dismantled, no such reply was possible, and 
Asquith himself, as leader of the Coalition, would have been the first 
to put his veto upon any partisan effort to espouse his cause. But 
he was more and more moving in a world which was unfamiliar 
to him. It was a world seething with ambitions and discontents, 
hungry for some new thing, despising the conventions and proprieties 
which to Asquith were the essence of good government, clamouring 
for *' push and go ” in place of the patient persistence which it called 
“ wait and see.” The men of this world acted in ways that were 
mysterious and inexphcable to him, and when he received warnings 
of their doings, he either dismissed them as the inventions of 
mischief-makers, or said frankly that, if they were true, he had no 
desire to defend himself. 

During November all Fleet Street was buzzing with the plans 
being laid for his discomfiture, and taking advantage of old friend- 
ship and the confidence with which he had always treated me on 
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critical occasions, I myself went to him several times dm-ing these 
weeks, and begged him to be on his guard, I tried to put it to him 
that this time he was faced with something more than the ordinary 
Press attacks which he had grown to despise, that there was in fact 
a concerted movement with important backing within his ovm 
Government to displace him and change the conduct of affairs. 
These efforts were useless. He said he was sick of all this gossiping 
and whispering and was determined to take no notice of it. Ho 
admitted that he was aware of the friction between certain of his 
colleagues, and added rather impatiently that he would be grateful 
to them if they would learn to take a more charitable view of each 
other, and leave him out of their disputes. For the rest, there was 
nothing to be done, even if what I said was true. The Cabinet had 
done everything possible to meet the demands for organisation and 
co-ordination. It had decided to appoint a “ Food-Controller ” and 
would probably set up a Ship-Control ; it had its Man-power Board, 
and was discussing means of bringing most civilian activities imder 
a more intelligent direction. All these things were good, but the 
winning of the war still depended mainly on the commanders and 
soldiers in the field. He was confident about that, provided certain 
cardinal mistakes were avoided, but plainly sceptical about what a 
Prime ^Minister or any hlinister could do to expedite the event, 
beyond keeping the armies in the field reinforced and supplied, and 
avoiding cardinal mistakes, hlore than ever he dismissed the short 
cuts and new departures demanded by the impatient, as so many 
ways of losing the war. 

All this played into the hands of his enemies who were calling for 
drama and initiative, and saying more and more openly that these 
things could onlj’ be provided by clearing out “ the old gang ” 
and bringing new and younger men on the scene. 
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On 14tli November Asquith irent to Paris and for the next two 
days was engaged in conferences uith M. Poincare, M. Briand, and 
others about the plans for the coming year. A more suspicious man 
would have realised before he started on tliis jorn-ney that ho liad 
left behind him enemies and critics who, as Lord Robert Cecil had 
said were, “running for blood.” All tho little ragged ends of 
administration which accompany government at all times were now 
being added up behind his back into a cumulative account and 
attributed to his dilatoriness and indecision. Undoubtedly the 
Coalition machinery was crealdng, but some of its members seemed 
more bent on proving its deficiencies than on mending them. An 
atmosphere of imcertainty was created which made cezlszon dlSiculi 
and encouraged waverers to wait on events. Eminent men v/hen 
asked to lend their aid hesitated and postponed. £.s if cm-. 
tenure of the Government was precarious. ZLe Eoosd'- 
andum had given the critics the opportunir- of itjmr z'. 
would be lost tmless a new spirit was irfusef im: ole G 
and the General Staff had been enoernmnez 00 Irooors 0 
by putting in a reply which hdezmzmzZ- o-oowr-ef ole e 
Sir William Robertson has relaoed- low^ ooirl - : :o.oe ; 

with the demand of the mfU'gy ooer-t-err of o,!- A* 

a larger supply of men 
enemies from sugsresto 
ment of “ man-por. er. 
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It is now Imown, though, it was only surmised at the time that 
during the last fortnight of November, ]\Ir. Lloyd George and Sir 
Edward Carson, aided by Lord Beaverbrook and Lord NorthcMe, 
were engaged on a definite plan for taking the conduct of the war 
out of Asquith’s hands, and giving it the new dhection ” which 
hlr. Lloyd George had so often advocated. A preparatorj’- campaign 
had for some weeks been conducted in the Northcliffe press and 
other hostile newspapers which represented as apathy, lethargy, 
“ waiting and seeing,” the method which commended itself not onl}’- 
to Asquith but to the General Staffs, both French and British, and 
under Carson’s leadership this had made some progress in the House 
of Commons. But within the Government and with the great 
majority in Parliament Asquith’s position was still a strong one at 
the end of November, and with very few exceptions, his colleagues, 
both Liberal and Unionist, were impatient of Blr. Lloyd George and 
his schemes. 

The arts and stratagems by which this situation was reversed in 
less than three weeks form one of the most ciuious chapters in 
British political history, and the candour vdth which theh methods 
have been avowed by certain of the principal actors enables the 
course of events to be traced in considerable detail. Smnmarily it 
may be said that the operation consisted in detaching Mr. Bonar 
Law and the Unionist hlinisters of the Coahtion from Asquith and 
carrying them completely round the circle from inistnist and 
suspicion of IMr. Lloyd George to co-operation with him. 

Mr. Bonar Law had long been uneasy, not about Asquith’s 
leadersliip, but about the behaviour of certain malcontents in 
the House of Commons, hlr. Jolm Redmond has left a record 
of a conversation which he had with him in ^larch of this year, and 
wdiich shows his state of mind at that time and the beginning.^ of 
subsequent developments : 

Mar. 15, 1010. 

I had occasion to-day to call upon ]Mr. Bonar Law in connection with 
a matter touching tlie Government of Now Soufli Walc‘?. 

Wdten I had concluded my conversation on this topic, Jlr. Bonar Tytw 
requested me to remain and to talk with him over the political sitimtiou, 

He said he was convinced that the present political situntirm rotihi 
not continue, that the Government might ho beaten at any moment in 
the House of Commons, and that ho was quite certain tliat if liiere 
anyone to lead an Opposition, they would he driven from oflice in a v. ry 
short time. 

Ho said that if Sir Edward Capon had the health and tlw d- ne to 
take np snob a position, he was quite sure he couhl drive the Govenun' JK 
from oflico in no time. 
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I asked Inm if he had any solution in his mind. He said no, no comi)leto 191G 
solution ; that, if this Govermnent -were ovcrthromi an almost exactly Age 
similar Government and not a better one would take its place. 

He said ho did not regard a general election as a possibility. Ho 
thought that when the eight months extension of the life of the Parliament 
expired, there would be a renewal ; but that was a fairly long waj off ; 
and he feared a very early development. 

I pressed him to Imow Avhat ho meant, and ho then said that what he 
anticipated, and indeed what he feared, was that some sort of another 
reshuffle in the Government was necessary, and could not long bo avoided. 

I asked him if ho meant bj^ this that Asquith should go. 

He said that his own personal opinion was, that Asquith was by far 
the best man for the position and that the idea which was abroad that 
he was vaciUating and hesitating on any matters of war policy was quite 
imtrue. His vacillations and hesitations only concerned questions of 
Parhamentary strategy. Although this was liis personal opinion, he 
said he foresaw that Asquith probably would ^o. 

I asked him who could possible take his place. Was it Carson ? He 
said NTo, that would bo impossible, even if Carson’s health were good. 

I asked him, was it himself ? He again said Ho, and added that he thought 
he had become to some extent impopular in his own party. 

He then said j\Ir. Lloyd George. I asked him what he thought of such 
an arrangement, and with an expressive gesture he said, “ You know 
George as well as I do.” 

He seemed very depressed about the whole affair. 

kir. Bonar Law’s alarms about the House of Commons proved 
groundless durmg the subsequent months, and in spite of his 
alleged deficiency in Parliamentary strategy, Asquith proved as 
equal to that part of his business as at any time in his Parliamentary 
career. But Mr. Bonar Law’s misgivings about liis ovm position 
steadily increased, and appear to have come to a climax in the 
Nigerian debate of 8th November, when Sir Edward Carson carried 
a large number of Unionists into the Lobby for an amendment 
proposing that enemy property in Nigeria should be sold only to 
“ natural-born British subjects or Companies wholly British, 
instead of, as the Government maiatained, and as Mr. Bonar Law 
himself argued, that the bidding should be open to allies and neutrals 
as well. This seemed to Mr. Bonar Law a very alarming event, and 
the more so as Mr. Lloyd George had not attended the Division. He 
seems to have drawn the inference that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 

Lloyd George were acting together and in such a way as to under- 
mine his position in the Unionist Party, and to alienate Unionist 
members from the Government. 
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Lord BeaTerbrook, wbo bas supplied vrhat professes to be tlie 
most intimate and autbentio account yet pubbsbed of tbe subse- 
quent course of events,^ bas adyanced two tbeories in regard to 
Asquitb. First tbat, if be bad not “ deliberately depressed Bonar 
Law’s position by giving all tbe important offices in bis Govern- 
ment to Liberals,” and if “ from tbe very start be bad treated 
Bonar Law not as simply one of a group of Ministers but as a partner 
or co-equal, be could bave prolonged tbe life of bis Ministrj* in- 
definitely.”2 Second tbat it was a patriotic necessity to remove 
Asquitb from office in December 1916. Tbe two tbeories are rather 
perilously beld together by tbe suggestion tbat the defects of 
Asquith’s War Administration “ could bave been rectified by an 
Administrator of tbe Bonar Law type.” 

It may readily be conceded tbat the two men were not constituted 
to understand each other easily. Bonar Law was sensitive on points 
wbicb seemed to Asquitb altogether unimportant, and bis fears and 
suspicions belonged to a party history and personal relationships 
wbicb were outside Asquith’s experience, and wbicb be bad sup- 
posed to bave been suspended by the War. Asquitb was imdoubtedly 
more at bis ease with men of bis own tradition and upbringing — 
Balliol men lilre Lord Lansdowne and Lord Ciirzon — and be was 
supposed to bave shown them a preference wbicb was damaging to 
Bonar Law’s position in bis own party. Still more important, bo 
bad endeavoured to fuse the Coalition into a unity superseding its 
party origins ; whereas hlr. Bonar Law liad regarded it from tbe 
beginning as a temporarj* co-operation of parties W'bicb should care- 
fully guard their separate identities and leave unprejudiced the 
position of the leaders witliin the separate folds. Whate%'er ilie 
explanation, there seems to be no doubt that !Mr. Bonar Law felt 
aggrieved by the course of events, and tbat bis state of mind after 
tbe Nigerian debate offered just the opportunity they needed to 
the more resolute persons who were now on the warpath ngain^^t 
Asquitb. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s narrative is tbat the slow and rebutAnt 
com-ersion of l^Ir. Bonar Law from the ojiinion which hf^ Inul 
expressed to Mr. Redmond in Iffarch tbat Asquith was “ by far 
the best man” for the conduct of the War to the conviction that 
his 0V71 safety, and finally the safely of the country, c 1 ej>rndcd on 

i Pt^Iih'rir.nx ar.tl {he Tf or, bv Lord IJcnvcrtrook, Vol. IT. 

= IhhL, Vol. I, p, 217. 
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his joining Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George in their effort 
to dej)ose Asquith. This process seems to have been effected not 
hy events in the field — ^for beyond vague references to a change in 
the conduct of the War the argument appears scarcely to have 
touched that ground — ^but by a succession of personal appeals and 
inducements : appeals to his ambition, when it seemed to be flagging, 
reminders of the precariousness of his omi position, and of the 
popular wrath supposed to be rismg agamst the Government and 
those whom the iDublic might hold responsible for its failures. Since 
they form part of Asquith’s story and arc stated on the authority 
of hlr. Bonar Law’s most intimate friend, the various steps in this 
process must be briefly noted here. 

On, 14th November, a week after the Nigerian debate, Mr. Bonar 
Law is reported by Lord Beaverbrook as saymg that, though the 
present state of things might be misatisfactory, “ least of all did it 
appear that to satisf3'- Lloyd George’s aspirations was to supply 
the remedy.” On that day the root difficulty (according to Lord 
Beaverbrook) “ was that Bonar Law had formed the opinion that 
in matters of office and power Lloyd George was a self-seeker and 
a man who considered no interests Wt his own.”^ On 24th Novem- 
ber, however, he was persuaded to give a half -support to the scheme 
which Mr. Lloyd George was hatching for a War Council^ with 
himself at the head of it, and to consider his plan for getting rid 
of Sir William Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
whom he considered to be the great obstacle to his schemes, by 
sending him on a mission to St. Petersburg. Erom this Mr. Bonar 
Law proceeded to a meeting with Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward 
Carson at the Hyde Park Hotel, but came away “ still hostile to 
Lloyd George ” and convinced that “ his plans boiled down to one 
simple proposal to put Asquith out and to put himself in.” 

On Satmday, 25th November, Mr. Bonar Law saw Asquith, and 
to the annoyance of his friend. Lord Beaverbrook, revealed to him 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, and was somewhat unsettled by an 
appeal to loyalty which Asquith appears to have made to him. 

1 Ibid., Vol. n, p. 127. 

“ At this stage the plans of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George already 
included the suggestion that Asquith should be President while Mr. Lloyd George 
was to be Chairman of the proposed War.Coimcil of four. The form was to be 
that of an announcement to the public by Asquith that he had for various reasons 
decided to appoint a “ civilian General Staff ” of which he was to be President, 
and Mr. Lloyd George Chairman, but which was not to be attended by the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff or the First Sea Lord. Politicians and the War, II, 146. 
Asquith’s Presidency was to be quite nominal, for Mr. Lloyd George said quite 
frankly “that Asquith must not be a member of the projected War Council.” 
Ibid., p. 142. 
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Asquitli Pas left no record of this interview, and there is no copy 
among his papers of the letter to Sir. Bonar Law in which he delivered 
his aMwer on Monday, the 27th. That must be given here in the 
form in which Lord Beaverbrook has printed it : 

Asquith to Mr. Bonar Law. 

The Whaef, 

Sutton Courtney, 

Berks. 

(written on) Nov. 25, 191G. 

My dear Bonar Law, 

What follows is intended for your eyes alone. 

I fully realise the frankness and loyalty with which you have put 
forward the proposal embodied in your paper note. But under present 
conditions, and in the form in "which it is presented, I do not see ray way 
to adopt it. 

I take a less disparaging "view than you do of the War Committee. 
There is undoubtedly too much talk and consequent waste of time, but 
the Committee has done and is doing very valuable work, and is thrashing 
out dif&cult problems. I am quite open to suggestions for its improvement, 
whether in composition or in procedure. I may say, however, that I do 
not see how any body of the kind can be really workable unless the heads 
of the War Office and Admiralty are members of it. Our recent practice 
of sitting a good deal without the experts is a change for the better, and 
might perhaps be further developed. 

But the essence of your scheme is that the War Committee should 
disappear, and its place be taken by a body of four — myself, yourself, 
Carson and Lloyd George. 

As regards Carson, for whom, as j'ou laiow, I have the greatest personal 
regard, I do not see how it would be possible, in order to secure his 
services, to pass over Balfour, or Curzon, or I^IcKcnna, all of whom have 
the advantage of intimate knowledge of the secret history of the last 
twelve months. That he should be admitted over their heads at this 
stage to the inner circle of the Government is a step which, I believe, 
would be deeply resented, not only by tliem and by my political friends, 
but by almost all your Unionist colleagues. It would bo universally 
believed to be the price paid for sliutting the mouth of our most 
formidable parliamentary critic — manifest sign of weakness and 
cowardice. 

As to Mr. Lloyd George, you know as well as I do both his quolitif^ 
and his defects. He has many qualities that would fit him for the lirr^t 
place, but he lacks the one thing needful — he docs not inspire trust. . . . 
Hez'c again, there is one construction, and one only, that could lie jnit on 
the new arrangement— that it has been engineered by him with iho 
purpose, not perhaps at the moment, but as soon as a tittim: jircte.s;! 
could be found, of his displacing me. 

In sliort, the plan could not, in my opinion, be carried out viihnsit 
fatally impairing the confidence of loyal and valued eolleagues and 
undermining my own authority. 
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I have spoken to you with the same frankness that you use to me, and 1916 
which I am glad to say has uniformly marked our relations ever since the 64 
Coalition was formed. Nor need I tell you that, if I thought it right, 

I have every temptation (especially now) to seek relief from the intolerable 
daily burdens of labour and anxiety. 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. H, Asquith. 

Lord Beaverbrook describes the state of mind of the triumvirate 
on the receipt of this letter (27th November). In the view of Mr. 

Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson, “if Asquith would accept 
the titular role, well and good ; if not, he must go.” But Mr. Bonar 
Law would not go as far as this. “ He was restrained by a feeling' 
of loyalty to the head of the Government and was anxious to run 
Lloyd George and Asquith in harness together.” In the meantime 
the Press was being mobilised against Asquith : the Morning Post, 
under the influence of Sir Edward Carson, had already declared 
Mr. Lloyd George to be the necessary man, and Lord Beaverbrook 
addressed himself to Lord Northcliffe, who, though bitterly hostile 
to Asquith, was, he tells us, not at the moment on the best terms with . 

Mr. Lloyd George. By his efforts the two men seem to have been 
brought together. While this was preparing, it fell to Mr. Bonar Law 
to divulge the scheme to his Unionist colleagues, who till that moment 
had been entirely ignorant of what was going on. He did so on 
27th November, with the result that “ he found himself confronted 
with the uncompromising resistance of all his old colleagues,” who ? 

“ saw in the whole plan simply a scheme for the further aggrandise- 
ment of Lloyd George, and were absolutely determined not to 
proclaim a dictatorship with Lloyd George as dictator.” Lord 
Lansdowne wrote the next day to Mr. Bonar Law, “ The meeting in 
your room yesterday left a nasty taste in my mouth. ... I think 
we all of us owe it to Asquith to avoid any action which might be 
regarded by him as a concerted attempt to oust him from his posi- 
tion as leader.” Mr. Walter Long also wrote in the same sense. 

Mr. Bonar Law seems to have wavered again as the result of this 
meeting, but at the critical moment a new argument was brought 
into play. It was now put to him that Asquith and Lord Lansdowne 
were worldng together for an inconclusive negotiated peace. Lord 
Lansdowne ’s memorandum was in the possession of the Cabinet and 
his letter espousing Asquith’s cause enabled that suggestion to be 
made with an air of plausibility, though there was in fact no founda- 
tion for it whatever. “ On that Saturday ” (2nd December, two 
days after the flrst Conservative meeting) “ the world,” says Lord 
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Beaverbrook, “ was menaced with tbe prospect of a peace wliieli 
TTOuld bare left a militant Prussia still uncbained. But the trimnph 
of Lloyd George and Bonar Law spelt Peace with Victoiy.” On 
the same day Sir. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. Bonar Law, " The 
life of the country depends on resolute action by you now.*’ This 
seems to have convinced Mr. Bonar Law, and he went to the second 
Conservative meeting held on the Sunday, 3rd December, determined 
to insist on the supersession of Asquith in the conduct of the War. 
Starting with his alarms about his own position and his hostility 
to ilr. Lloyd George, he had now, in less than three weelvs, reached 
the point at which he was prepared to face the hostility of his party 
in support of Mr. Lloyd George’s claim to be supreme in the conduct 
of the War. How the War was to be conducted, what change Sir. 
Lloyd George proposed to make, and what were the grounds of liis 
differences with Sir William Robertson and the General Staff which 
formed a large part of his discontent, were questions which no one 
seems to have asked. It was simply assumed that Mr. Lloyd George 
was the man to save the country and “win the War,” and both he 
and the politicians supporting him appear to have cominced them- 
selves that it was their patriotic duty to place him in a position to 
perform these services. 


m 

It is necessary to go back a little to understand the sequence of 
events. On Wednesday, 29th FTovember, the question of the organ- 
isation for war was discussed in the Cabinet, and a general view, in 
which Asquith concurred, was expressed that some change was 
necessary. The particular proposal which then found favour was 
that the War Committee should be relieved by the fonnation of a 
second committee to deal vith the domestic aspects of war policy, 
which did not directh* bear on the conduct of the War, This %vas 
favoured by many Unionist Mnisiers and had been in fact the 
alternative proposed by them at the party meeting two days earlier, 
at which i\jb, Bonar Law had propounded the Lloyd George plan. 
But before it could be seriously considered Mr. Lloyd George wont 
in pei-son to Asquith on 1st December, and presented his ow n plati 
in a scries of propositions : 

1. That the War Committee consist of throe momhi-rs, Uvo of whsrh 
mtist he the First Lord of the Admiralty, and tlu* .S’H retary of .‘'•rd'* fo. 
War, who .should have in their offices deputies cap.\h]«' of atte.udio;.! t»> 
and deciding .all Departmental Ini.rinec';, and a thinl Mimd.er vitt'jtu 
a j'.ortfolio. One of there three to bu Chairnnan. 
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9 Tlinf ilio War CommiU<3C should have Tull power subject to tho iniO 
^ Miuist.r to direct all questions connected Ago ol 

^ 3. The Prime Jdinister in his discretion to have power to refer any 

^^ 4 f^^Unlcs 3 ^the^Cahinet on reference hy the Prime hlinistcr reverfios the 
decision of tho War Committee, that decision to ho earned out by the 

Departocn^conceruc^.^t^^ to have the power to invite any I^Hnistor and 
to summon the expert ad\dsers and officers of any Department to its 
meetings. 

Eater in the same day Asquith wToto to hir. EI03 d Gcoigo . 


Asqiiiih to Mr. Lloyd George. 


Dee. 1, lOlC. 


hlY DEAE Lloyd George, 

I have now had time to reflect on our conversation this morning 
and to study your memorandum. 

Though I do not altogether share your dark cst imn to and forecast of ( he 
situation, actual and prospective, I am in complete ngrccMnenf. that- wo 
have reached a critical situation in the War, and that our methods of 
procedure, with the experience that wo have gained during the 1/ist three 
months, call for reconsideration and rovisioi}. 

The two main defects of the War Committee, wliich lias done excellent 
work, are (1) that its numbers arc too large, and (2) that there is delay, 
evasion and often obstruction on the part of the Departments in giving 
effect to its decisions. 

I might with good reason add (3) llmt it is often kept in ignorance 
hy the Departments of information, essential and even vital, of a iVciinieal 
kind, upon tho problems that come lioforc it; and (•}) that it is over- 
charged with duties, many of which might well he delegated to subordinate 
bodies. 


The result is that I am dearly of opinion tiiat the War Commit loo 
^ould be reconstituted, and its relations to and aulhoritv over tlio 
Departments be more clearly defined and more cfFectivelv asserted. 
1 come now to your specific proposals. 

changes arc made in tlio composition or 
War Committee, the Prime Minister must be it s Chairninn. 

01 a referee to tie CrtLt. ''"<^''8™'"“* 

^ O'" 'Ver Scerdnry and lie 

add tolie rime »re ncc«.=ao- memiere-. I nn. iliclincd to 

another member ^hnister of i^runiltons. There should ho 

comparativelv litrhf rU ’Without portfolio, or charged only mth 

of personnel^ ^ hotter do not discuss tic deicato and difficult duosfioa 

Ibe Conunittee should as far as possible, sit * Ac in Ac, end here 
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1916 full power to see that its decisions (subject to appeal to the Cabinet) are 
Ago 64 carried out promptly and effectively by the Departments. 

The reconstruction of the "War Committee should be accompanied by 
the setting up of a Committee of National Organisation, to deal Avith the 
purely domestic side of our problems. It should have executive power 
within its own domain. 

The Cabinet would in all cases have ultimate authority. 

Yours always sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith. 


As(juith has left no record of what passed at his interview with 
Mr. Lloyd George, but he was undoubtedly of opinion as the result 
of it that accommodation was possible and that no verj’- serious 
crisis was pending. In this mood he went away on Saturdaj^, 2nd 
December, to Wahner for the week-end. 

But on the same day Sir. Edwnn Montagu, the junior colleague 
with whom he was most intimate, saw Mr. Lloyd George and imme- 
diately afterwards WTote the foUowdng letter to Asquith : 

Mr. Montagu to Asquith. 

“ The situation is probably irretrievably serious. I liave just come 
from LI. G., with whom I have spent an homr of hard fighting, but it 
seems to me to be of no avail, and I fear he has committed himself, thougli 
there is always a chance. . . . 

He regards it as essential that the small War Committee should sit so 
frequently and act with such rapidity that the P.INI., whoever ho wore, 
ought not to have a place upon it, but he is loud in his assertions that )*ou 
are the right Prime INIinister in the right place. He will not budge from 
this position, and I cannot do anything more. . . . 

The speeches that ho will make will, in my opinion, not only make it 
impossible for the Government to carry on, but will plunge this country 
into recrimination and public debate in tlio face of the enemy ^vllich will 
hearten them up, and shako to its foundations the Alliance. Added to 
tin's, I think it would be quite impossible if Lloyd George and Derby go — 
and arc going together — for Bonar Law to remain. 

The Government will break up on matters of machinery, hut the argu- 
ment will be that through that very machinery, the situation in Kuninnin, 
Serbia, etc. has resulted, and even the financial si( nation ; and it mil he 
said that the Government wms broken up ticlibcralciy by LI. 0. nitrl 
his friends because they saw* no prospect of improvement — and curiou-'fy 
enough on thi.s side of the question ho will be supported l^v the soldiew 
who have been suborning the Press.”^ 


Asquith returned to Dow'ning Street the next morning (Sunday, 
.3rd December), and on the same morning the Unionist members of 
the Cabinet (with tlio cxceihion of Ixird Lan.«downe, who was not 


^ This r.ppftrrntly is niv niUrion to tlie fiiippo'-f' l af tiviti.'" of c-rtniii 
I'tirriag liic I’n"'! ayaiiist the C:ovfnur.»'nt on tiio of " niiin-jooj'' 


in 
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summoned, and ]\Ir. Balfoim, wlio was ill) met at ]\Ir. Bonar Law’s 
house. In the meantime the Sabbath peace had been rudely dis- 
turbed by a noisy article in Re3niolds’ newspaper which, in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s words, “was like an interview with Lloyd George 
written in the third i^erson, and looked on the surface as if it was 
directly inspired.” It said that he was prepared to resign, if his 
terms were not granted, and that he would then appeal to public 
opinion against the Government for mismanaging the War. It said 
that he was in active alliance vdth Sir Edward Carson, that Mr. 
Bonar Law would probably resign vdth liim, and that Lord Derby 
was starting along the same road. There seems to be no doubt that 
the appearance of this article greatly incensed the Unionist leaders 
who considered it, in Lord Beaverbrook’s words, “ a monstrous 
breach of confidence taldng the form of a pubhc threat to them in 
the middle of a delicate negotiation.” Thus when they met on the 
Simday morning they were very angry vnth ]\Ir. Lloyd George, to 
whom rightly or wrongly they attributed the inspiration of this 
article. The situation, they said, was impossible, and it must be 
ended. 

But from this point onwards the memories of what happened are 
confused and uncertain, and most of those who attended the meeting 
appear to have carried away conflicting impressions of what they 
themselves or their colleagues intended. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
account, presumably supphed to him by klr. Bonar Law, is that 
their tone at this meeting changed from “ one of passive hostility 
to Lloyd George’s plan to an active determination to force an issue 
and compel Lloj^d George to accept the domination of the Prime 
Minister or retire from the Government.” — “ It became rapidly 
apparent,” he says, “ that Bonar Law stood alone. Opposed to 
him sat the whole array of the Tory leaders — ^Lord Curzon, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Robert Cecil, Walter Long, etc. The dominant 
note of the meeting was hostihty to Lloyd George and his plans 
for organising a War Council.” 

Others who were present think this account to be too highly 
colomed. Their recollection is that, while they were scandahsed 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s proceedings and the communication of his 
intentions to the Press, they thought the issue between him and 
Asquith to be one which should be fought out between Liberal 
Ministers, and that, however reluctant they might have been to 
serve under Mr. Lloyd George, they did not cut themselves off from 
doing so if he should win in the encounter with Asquith and his 
Liberal colleagues. This attitude was not on the face of it a very 
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ige*^64 question at issue was not whether Asquith 

would obtain the support of his Liberal colleagues — ^there nerer 
was the slightest doubt about that — ^but u'hether he or !Mi’. Lloyd 
George would secure the adhesion of the Unionist Mnisters. 

Yet a third account, which cuts across both the others and is 
difficult to reconcile mth any of the evidence or the subsequent 
course of events, is suppHed in a letter from Lord Cinzon to Lord 
Lansdowne published in the latter’s biography A Writing on the 
day of the meeting (3rd December) Lord Ourzon said : 

Lord Ourzon to Lord Lansdowtio. 

Go7ifidenUal. Dec. Srd, 1916. 

I am sorry that you could not be present at the meeting at Bonar Lav’s, 
which is just over. 

It is a long story. For a fortnight pourparlers have been going on 
between Lloyd George and the Prime iMinister, in which Bonar Law 
(without telling us) has taken a prominent part. 

The letters were read to us just now. Practically, Lloyd George issued 
an ultimatum to the Prime ]\Iinister, putting the latter in the complete 
background, and constituting a War Committee of three, under himself. 

The Prime Minister refused, and stuck to the arrangement (of two 
Committees) mentioned at the last Cabinet and agreed to at our last 
meeting in Bonar Law’s room, with himself as Chairman. Lloyd George, 
as the papers of yesterday and to-day will have shown you, has atlcmplcd 
to force the situation by announcing his own resignation, which is 
apparently to appear in the Press to-morrow. Derby is to resign with 
him, and Bonar Law has been so far implicated that his name appears 
with theirs in the papers, and ho told us he meant to resign this afternoon. 

We felt three things : (a) that tiiis w'ns unfair to the Prime IMinislor ; 
(6) that it placed Lloyd George in a position where lie covdd dictate his 
terms ; (c) that Bonar Law ought not to act independently, but that we 
ought both to tliink and act unitedly. Accordingly, it was unanimousb' 
decided that Bonar Law should see the Prime Minister early this afternoon 
(he has been summoned back from Walmcr, whither, with oharactoristic 
nonchalance, he had slipped awaj' yesterday evening) ; that Bonar .Law 
should tell him that in our opinion the events to whicli I have referred 
had rendered internal reconstruction no longer po.'^siblo ; that ho (Asquith) 
should this afternoon place his resignation in the hands of the Iving (in- 
cluding, of course, ours) ; and that if ho was not able to take that 
we placed the ^Yholc of our resignations in his hands. 

All oiu: colleagues were at the meeting except A.J.B., who is in bed, 
and your.«elf. , 

The object of these tactics, which arc, in my opinion, fundaTuentnUy 
sound and essential, is this: , 

When the Prime iSlinistcr resigns, the King will send for IJoyd ue<-iTiV’- 
The latter will then, for the fir-st lime, be confronted with th<‘ 
of the situation. He will ce.asc to bo a merely dc-^truetive and dt 

j Life of Lord 1 > 1 <. 5r>2-l>'3. 
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force. He will have to make terms with the Prime Minister and with 1916 
all the rest of us. He will soon find out what is the attitude of the Irish- -^8® 64 
men, the Labour men, and so on. His Government will be dictated to 
him by others, not shaped exclusively by himself, 

Eor instance, no one of us would accept a dictatorship of Carson and 
himself. The following, both in House of Commons and country, of the 
Prime iMmister will become apparent, and Lloyd George will have to make 
terms with them. In other words, he will for the first time have the 
responsibilities of his action in brealdng up the Government. 

In passing, I may say that he does not mean to have BaKour at any 
cost, and I suppose the majority of the present Government are doomed 
to disappearance. 

Had one felt that reconstitution by and under the present Prime 
klinister was possible, we should all have preferred to try it. But we 
know that with him as Chairman, either of the Cabinet or War Committee, 
it is absolutely impossible to win the War,^ and it will be for himself and 
Lloyd George to determine whether he goes out altogether or become 
Lord Chancellor or Chancellor of the Excheq[uer in a new Government, 
a nominal Premiership being a protean compromise which, in our view, 
could have no endurance. 

In the end the Unionist Ministers passed a resolution which was 
capable of being interpreted in two, if not more, senses ; 

“ We share the view expressed to the Prime Minister by Mr. Bonar 
Law some time ago that the Government caimot go on as it is. 

It is evident that a change must be made, and in our opinion the pub- 
licity given to the intentions of I\lr. Lloyd George makes reconstruction 
from within no longer possible. 

We therefore urge the Prime Minister to tender the resignation of the 
Government. 

If he feels unable to take that step we authorise Mr. Bonar Law to 
tender our resignation.” 

Lord Beaverbrook who, as he tells us, was waiting in an adjoining 
room, and to whom Mr. Bonar Law had recourse, while he was 
pondering the resolution, explains that Mr. Bonar Law accepted it 
in one sense and his Unionist colleagues in another. They laid their 
stress on the second paragraph which without mentioning his name 
was intended to censure Mr. Lloyd George for his supposed com- 
munications to the Press ; he laid his stress on the third, which 
called for Asquith’s resignation. They meant the Prime Minister’s 
resignation to be the first step towards bringing Mr. Lloyd George 
under control ; he meant it to be the prelude to the Prime Minister’s 

^ If this was Lord Curzon’s considered opinion, he had kept Asquith entirely in 
the dark about it. Asquith had supposed Lord Curzon to be among his most loyal 
supporters in the Cabinet, and (as appears from Lord Beaverbrook’s narrative) he 
had given offence to Mr. Bonar Law by the preference which he was supposed to 
have shown Lord Curzon. 

n. — 
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deei'Iv and came to this conclnsion.. 


“ He had Hreaviv lold the Prime ^limsrer that he ttoidd resicn if Llotd 
Ckorpe s demands tmre not ^ntem So— as he ar^aei it to Mmstif— 


vt-ii ne 'wns tisie-CL to g.o teas to sns^senhe in. vtitten form to a simple Threat 
ct re-stmatron trinch ne had already made in. trords. The reselntien 
cn the face c: it committed no one ot the sicnatories either to Asamrh 


or Idovd Goorced'- 

This narratine, prhidi hears the stamp of truth, disposes of Lord 
Cnrron's ac-cotmt. in so far as that implies an agreement among 
Uhionist dlinisters that '' the object of their tactics " tras to depose 
Asqrdth and make 3Ir. Lloyd George Prime 3Imister. Had there 
been any snch agreement, the casuistry trhich Lord Seaverhroo'k 
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V'-emd hare been that rhich he desrrei to make and he ronld prt- 
smnably hare made it in the most explicit terms. On the ether 
hand, i: the sense o: the Unionist meeting ras rhat Lord Bearer- 
brook represents it to hare been, it tras plainly Zdr. Bonnr Lark 
dnty to ernrey to Asotdth not merely rhat rras on the face “ 
bnt rhat rras the real meamng and intention o; the resolution. He 
rronid. hi th.at case, hare ptoduce-d the resolution and said : Mg 
Consetratire ccheagncs believe in yon and desire yon to hare net 
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to rod’ace 3ir. Lloyd George’s position and to enhan rc yours. I. Borr.r 
Lav. do no: agree *>Ti:h rhem. bnt in this I am alone. In the light cf 
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hit. Lloyd Gecrge't dcm.rads for fmrther pover cr to rcsbt them.” 

Wh:n he so»r Jis.tttith cn the Sunday aftcrr.cen after the Urdord-t 
meeting Mr. Bon.tr Lav did nttthcr o: these things. He ncdth.cr t ■'A 
rdm that tho Unionist Z-anbter^ mt<.ndc-d to got rid o: him. in crarr 
to m.the Mr. Lloyd George Prime Mirdncr .Lord Gurrerds ver.''o''d 
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Ministers on Sunday, 3rd December, but was not shown to me by 
Mr. Bonar Law.”^ Lord Beavcrbrook, as he tells us in liis book, 
had taken an alarmist view of the effect of the second paragraph 
of the resolution — the paragraph reflecting on the j)ublicity given 
to ]\Ir. Lloyd George’s plan — if it were shown to the Prime Blinister. 
He need not have been alarmed, for it was not shown. 

What then happened at the interview between Asquith and Mr. 
Bonar Law ? The account cited and adopted by Asquith® is that 
given by Lord Crowe. “ His (Mr. Bonar Law’s) message was curtly 
delivered, but in finther conversation it was implied that the demand 
of resignation was not made in Mr. Lloyd George’s interest but that 
the Government might be reconstructed.” ]\Ir. Bonar Law, as his 
friend tells us, greatly resented the imputation that he had con- 
cealed anj’thing from Asquith, and was sure that he had explained 
fully all the material facts as Lord Beavcrbrook describes them, 
the attitude of the Unionist hlinisters towards hlr. Lloyd George, 
their desire that he should be brought under control, etc. What is 
certain is that Asquith imderstood none of this. On the contrary 
he supposed himself to be threatened with a sudden and inexplicable 
abandonment by the Unionist Mniisters who had hitherto supported 
him in his contentions vith hlr. Lloyd George. !Mr. Bonar Law 
seems to have suggested that Asquith was so alarmed and confused 
by the mere mention of the word “ resignation ” that he failed to 
take in the rest of his communication. Such an explanation can 
hardly be taken seriously by anyone who knew Asquith. If any 
man knew how to keep his head cool and his brain clear in an 
emergency of this land, it was he. 

But if, in the absence of any other clue, Asquith attached im- 
portance to the word “ resignation ” he was assuredly right. It 
was, as all accounts agree, resignation on which his enemies relied 
to obtain their end. He knew, as Mr. Bonar Law Imew (although 
somewhat surprisingly the majority of Unionist Ministers appear 
not to have known), that there is a world of difference between 
“ resignation ” and “ reconstruction.” Beconstruction in the sense 
in whieh some at least of the Unionist Ministers desired it, could 
quite well have proceeded as it did in 1915, by the resignation of 
all the Prime Minister’s colleagues, while he himself retained his 
place. But resignation on the part of a Prime Minister is a con- 
fession of inability to carry on his Government, and practice and 

^ Memories and Reflections, II, p. 131. This testimony is reinforced by a con- 
temporary note of Asquith’s Secretary, Sir Maurice Bonham Carter. 

« Ihid., II, p. 138, 


1016 
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precedent require that he should stand aside while others endeavour 
to form the new Government- Asquith naturally assumed that 
those who required this step had considered what it implied, and 
it seemed to him a sudden desertion of himself, without warning 
and without cause, by all his Unionist colleagues. If he was vTong, 
!Mr. Bonar Law did not succeed in undeceiving him. From tliis 
point of view the non-production of the resolution was fatal. Had 
it been produced, Asquith must have asked questions, the answers 
to which would either have revealed the true situation or led him 
to explore it for him self. 


rv 

A last word remains to be said about Lord Curzon’s letter to 
Lord Lansdowne. Lord Curzon not only wrote to Lord Lansdowne, 
he also wrote on the following day to Asquith : 


Lord Curzon to Asquith. 


1 Caelton House Teerace, 


!Mt deab Heney, 


Dec. m , 1910. 


Lansdowne has, I think, explained to you tliat m3' resignation 
yesterday was far from having the sinister purport which I believe 
5'ou were inclined to attribute to it. However, I have not vTittca to 
emphasise that but to strike a note of gaiety in a world of gloom. Just 
now I recalled these lines of Slatthew Arnold — camiot remember in 
what poem : 

AVe in some uiiloiown Power’s craploj' 
iMovo in a rigorous lino ; 

Can neither when wo will enjoj' 

Nor wlion wo will resign. 


lYe arc hourl}* expecting 3*011 to facilitate the process b3* asking for 
our seals. 

Yours ever, 

CUKZOX. 


If the two letters were not in evidence, it would scarcel3' Foem 
possible that thev' were wTitten b3* the same hnud. 'J'hc oniv* 
“ .'minister purport,” as Lord Curzon well knew, which Asquith 
“ inclined to attribute ” to the threatened resignation of hi*’* Cnioni*-! 
colleagues, was that which Lord Cmv.on himself had attrilmtcd to 
it in his letter to Lord Lnn‘=do\\*nc. If that %vas the real ])t!rpurt, 
the ctTect of such a communication made to Asquit li on the Monds;. 


could only bo to lull the intended victim into a UiW sfcurity. 

The {ir>t scnlence of thi« letter rai^-’-^s an important qu- 
How could Lord Lau'^downc have made the suggestvd rt.e 


•.taCi. 

urin-* 
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explanation to Asquith, if he laiew only what Lord Curzon had 
told him on the previous day ? 

The answer can only he conjectured, but it seems probable that 
on retm’imig to London from the country Lord Lansdowne saw 
other Unionist Ministers, and, after seeing them, gave Asquith this 
explanation. It is, in any case, evident that Lord Curzon’s letter 
to Asquith was written after he had learnt that Lord Lansdowne 
had reassured Asquith ; and it ma5?- fahly be presumed that the 
explanation which Lord Lansdowne had given Asquith was generally 
in accord with the account which Mr. Bonar Law gave Lord Beaver- 
brook, and which the latter has published in liis book. 

The importance of this letter null be evident when we come to 
the events of the Monday, 4th December. Whatever happened on 
that day, there is no doubt that on the Sunday afternoon (3rd 
December) after his interview with Mr. Bonar Law, Asquith believed 
that his Unionist colleagues would no longer support him in resistmg 
Mr. Lloyd George’s demands. Acting on that belief he saw both 
Mr. Lloj^d George and Mr. Bonar Law (for the second time) later 
in the afternoon, and once more explored the possibility of an 
accommodation with them without sacrificing his own position 
as Chief of the War Committee. There was the usual search for 
formulse, and before the evening he supposed himself to have made 
such progress in this direction as to justify him in informing the 
King that the Government must be reconstructed, and drafting a 
notice to the Press to that effect. Lord Crewe, who dined in his 
company on the Sunday evening at Mr. Montagu’s house, says in 
his narrative : “ We separated with the hope, though with no assur- 
ance, that the resignation of all hlinisters, as in the summer of 1915, 
might lead to the formation of a stable administration on a new 
principle.” 

This hope was short-lived, for in seeing Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law on that Sunday afternoon Asquith had tmwittingly 
delivered himself into the hands of his enemies. It was now con- 
veyed to Unionist Ministers that instead of accepting the advice 
which they supposed themselves to have offered him that he should 
resign and fight Mr. Lloyd George, Asquith proposed to stay and 
settle with him. At the same time and fortified by the same in- 
formation, the hostile Press devoted itself to making the suggested 
settlement impossible by representing it as an abject and complete 
surrender by Asquith. The two things together decided the issue. 
The Unionists were alienated, and the door was now to be shut 
upon any accommodation which a self-respecting man could accept. 
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V 

e^64 Sunday evening, after he had seen Mr. Lloyd George and 

Mr. Bonar Law, Asquith had supposed that the chief difficulty 
would he not his own position — since that would be secured by 
giving him as Prime Minister the last word and final control — but 
the personnel of the proposed Council. Mr. Lloyd George had pro- 
posed, in addition to himself, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, 
and a representative of Labour. To this Asquith objected that such 
a Council would be “ absolutely inefficient ” for the purpose of 
carrying on the War and he foresaw a very stiff battle on that point, 
but he was willing to defer it pending reconstruction. This was 
the general idea in his mind when he informed the King on the 
Sunday evening that reconstruction had become necessary. He 
thought still that he would be able to form a Government which 
would support him in exercising the supreme control over the War 
Council and in insisting that the personnel of that Council should 
be efficient for war purposes. 

But on the following morning (Monday, 4th December) there 
appeared a leading article in The Times which Asquith interpreted 
as revealing the real intentions of the proponents of the War Council 
scheme. It was couched in deliberately insulting language, and the 
writer was evidently well informed of the confidential negotiations 
of the preceding three days. He knew what had passed up to the 
Sunday evening, not only in general terms but in exact detail. He 
knew that Asquith thought accommodation possible about his own 
position, but that he was taking strong objection to Mr. Bonar Law 
and Sh Edward Carson being two out of the three members of the 
proposed Council. He Imew other things which Asquith thought 
could only be Imown to the very few to whom he had confided them 
in the previous two days. To sting Asquith into withdrawing his 
concession and to incite the others to persist to the last was evidently 
the motive of the article. Asquith’s “ conversion ” was said to have 
been “ swift,” but “ Mr. Asquith had never been slow to note the 
political tendencies when they became inevitable.” Mr. Bonar Law 
was touched on his tenderest point, his relations with his party, and 
told that he had “ a great opportunity of re-establishing a personal 
position which has perhaps been necessarily obliterated by recent 
events.” The introduction of Sir Edward Carson was said to be 

an essential part of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme of reform.” 

“ These two,” said the writer, “ have always been congenial asso- 
ciates. They have something of the same resolution and fightmg 
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instinct. It is not nnnntural that tlic one .should turn to the other 
at the moment when lie is slaking everything upon an oiTcr to 
reorganise the direction of tlio War.’’^ The article wound up with 
a eulogy of Mr. Lloj^d George, wliose “ great position ” was said to 
he " almost imtouchcd by the general unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment.” This, the reader Avas told, was 1)3’- no means the first time 
that he had been on the verge of a rupture with his colleagues. 
Once it was averted by the enforced surrender of the Government 
over the Military Service Bill. “ From the very beginning he has 
stood apart from the rest in his unmist alcablc enthusiasm for 
\ngorous war.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning of this. Not onl 3 ’' was I^Ir. 
Llo 3 'd George to bo entrusted Avith the direction of the War, but if 
Asquith remained Drime klinistcr, he aa'cs in future to be a mere 
figurehead and would immcdiatcl}' be taunted as ImAung “surren- 
dered.” 

Lord Bcaverbrook lias slated that lifr. Llo3al George did not 
inspire this article, but even if that AA'cro so, an article AATitten plainly 
in his interest in a neAvspaper with the principal proprietor of AA'hich 
he was IcnoAvn to be in close touch was bound to appear to Asquith 
and other people as the expression of his mind. Tlio circumstances 
also were extremel}’' untoward. Asquith had learnt from AAdiat he 
believed to be a credible source that Lord NorthclilTc had visited 
the War Office on the Sunda}' evening," and the article was fully 
infonned of what had happened on that da3^ No doubt this coloured 
the Ariew that Asquith took of it, but the importance of the article 
lay not in the personal inspiration of any one individual, but in 
the undoubted fact that it coiiAmyed the ImoAvlcdgo and expressed 


^ Jlr. Edwin Montngii TOting tho foUowing dny (5lh Docombor), put n eomo- 
what diTforont complexion on Jlr. Lloyd George’s insistence on Sir Edward 
Carson ; 

“ I thinlv his (Jlr. Lloyd George’s) main object was loj^nlty to Bonar Law, wlio 
had boon working with him and who feels acutely tho position in which his party is 
being split by Carson’s rival leadership. Carson is loader of tho Opposition, and at 
a time when you aro reconstructing your Government, surely to make a now 
Coalition in order to help Bonar Law and tho Parliamentary situation, it is not a 
very unlmown thing to take in tho most conspicuous Opposition loader.” 

2 Apparently tliis was so, soo My Norlhclijjfc Diary, by Tom Clarko, pp. 105-106. 
“ Dec. 3, 1916 : The Chief returned to to\vn after visiting his mother in tho country, 
and at 7 o’clock he was at tho AA'’ar Office with Lloyd George.” Lord Boaverbrook 
records two other interviews between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord WorthcliJffo in 
these days, one at the AVar Office on 1st Docombor (Politicians and the War, p. 199), 
which was followed by an article in The Times “favourable to tho cause of the 
revolters,” and another on Saturday, 2nd December, after which tho Evening News 
came out with posters “ Lloyd George pacldng up.” Much interesting information 
as to tho manner in which Lord Northcliflo conducted his campaign against Asquith 
will be found in Mr. Clarke’s Diary. 
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the intentions of the group which was actuig against him.^ Ho 
concluded that it was their deliberate intention to make any accom- 
modation impossible which left him with the power and authority 
of a Prime Minister. 

After reading this article Asquith wrote to J\lr. Lloyd George : 

Asquith to Hr. Lloyd George. 

10 Downing Street, 

Dec. Mil, 191G. 

My dear Lloyd George, 

Such productions as the first leading article in to-day’s Times, 
showing the infinite possibilities for misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of such an arrangement as we considered yesterday, make me at 
least doubtful as to its feasibility. Unless the impression is at once 
corrected that I am being relegated to the position of an irresponsible 
spectator of the War, I cannot possibly go on. 

The suggested arrangement was to the following effect ; 

The Prime Minister to have supreme and effective control of War 
policy. 

The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him ; its 
Chairman will report to him daily ; he can direct it to consider particular 
topics or proposals ; and all its conclusions will he subject to his approval 
or veto. He can, of course, at his own discretion, attend meetings of 
the Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith. 


Mr. Lloyd George replied : 


Mr. Lloyd George to Asquith. 


War Office, 

WmTEILVLT-, 

Dec. ‘iili, 191G. 

My dear Pruie SIinister, 

I have not seen The Times’ article. But I hope you will not 
attach undue importance to these effusions. I have liad these nvs- 
representations to put up with for months. JSTortlicliffo frankly watus 
a smash. Derby and I do not. Nortlicliffo would like to make this anu 
any other arrangement under your Premiership impossible. Derby end 


» During Novombor tho War Offico npponra to Imvo boon tbo pnncipnl . 
bboRO opomtions. Lortl Bonvorbrook being officor in clmrgo of Gnnndinn 
lind n room tlioro, and lio records tlmt Sir Boginnld Brndo, Iho v,!f 

VVnr Omco, frequently cnllod on him. It was in tbifi room (lint Loni V,’- , .. 

imd nn interesting inton-jow with I^rd Birkonl.cad udm (rpnoinK‘e<i the if V}^ 
fis dangerous to tbo public interest. “ I argued," says Lorrl nie*' 

position would l>o perfectly safo under a new Atlministrntinn, Cut ttie mu .. 
snnoyt'd liiin.” {PoUlicians and the lEnr, II, p. ICS.) 
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I attach great importance to your retaining your present position — 1916 
effectively. I cannot restrain nor I fear influence Northcliffe. 

I fully accept in letter and in spirit yoim summary of the suggested 
arrangement — subject of comse to personnel. 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George. 

It will be seen that hir. Lloyd George like Asquith himself, re- 
garded the plan discussed on 1st December as merely a “ suggested 
arrangement.” 

In spite of The Times’ article Asquith went on with his plan of 
reconstruction without resignation and on the same morning 
(]\Ionday, 4th December) saw the King, and after submittmg the 
resignation of his colleagues received authority to form a new 
Government. When the House met in the afternoon he moved its 
adjournment until the 7th, pending the reconstruction of the 
Government. He then, after consulting his Liberal colleagues,, wrote 
again to Mr. Lloyd George : 

Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George. 

10 Downing Street, 

Dec. 4, 1916. 

My dear Lloyd George, 

Thank you for this letter of this morning. The King gave me 
to-day authority to ask and accept the resignation of all my colleagues, 
and to form a new Government on such lines as I should submit to him. 

I start therefore with a clean slate. 

The first question which I have to consider is the constitution of the 
new War Committee. 

After full consideration of the matter in all its aspects, I have come 
decidedly to the conclusion that it is not possible that such a Committee 
could be made workable and effective without the Prime Minister as its 
Chairman. I quite agree that it will be necessary for him, in view of 
the other calls upon Ms time and energy, to delegate from time to time 
the chairmanship to another Minister as his representative and locum- 
tenens ; but (if he is to retain the authority wMch corresponds to his 
responsibility as Prime Minister) he must continue to be, as he has always 
been, its permanent President. I am satisfied on reflection that any 
other arrangement (such for instance as the one which I indicated to you 
in my letter of to-day) would be in experience impracticable and incom- 
patible with the Prime IVImister’s final and supreme control. 

The other question which you have raised relates to the personnel of 
the Committee. Here again after deliberate consideration I find myself 
unable to agree with some of yoxir suggestions. 

I think we both agree that the first Lord of the Admiralty must, of. 
necessity, be a member of the Committee. 

, I carmot (as I told->-you yesterday) be a party to any suggestion that 
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1916 Mr. BaKonr should he displaced. The technical side of the Admiralty 
Age 64 lias been reconstituted with Sir John Jellicoe as First Sea Lord. I beheve 
Mr. Balfour to be, under existing conditions, the necessary head of the 
Board. 

I must add that Sir E. Carson (for whom personally and in every other 
way I have the greatest regard) is not, from the only point which is 
significant to me (namely the most efiective prosecution of the War) the 
man best qualified among my colleagues, present and past, to be a 
member of the War Committee. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that I am strongly of opinion that 
the War Committee (without any disparagement of the existing Com- 
mittee, which in my judgment is a most efficient body and has done and 
is doing, invaluable work) ought to be reduced in number ; so that it 
can sit more frequently and overtake more easily the daily problems 
with which it has to deal. But in any reconstruction of the Committee, 
such as I have, and have for some time past had in view, the governing 
consideration to my mind is the special capacity of the men who are to 
sit on it for the work which it has to do. 

That is a question which I must reserve for myself to decide. 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith, 


Mr. Lloyd George replied the following day : 

Wae Office, 

Whitehall, 

Dec. 5, 1916. 

My DEAR Prime Minister, 

I received your letter with some surprise. On Friday I made 
proposals which involved not merely your retention of the Premiership 
but the supreme control of the War, whilst the executive functions, subject 
to that supreme control, were left to others. I thought you then received 
these suggestions favourably. In fact you yourself proposed that I should 
be the Chairman of this Executive Committee, although as you know, I 
never put forward that demand. On Saturday you wrote me a letter 
in which you completely went back on that proposition. You sent for 
me on Stmday and put before me other proposals ; These proposals you 
embodied in a letter written to me on Monday : 

The Prime Minister to have supreme and efiective control of War 
Policy ; 

The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him ; ns 
Chairman will report to him daily ; he can direct it to consider particular 
topics or proposals ; and all its conclusions will be subject to his approval 
or veto. He can, of course, at his own discretion attend meetings of tlie 

Committee. . . , 

These proposals safeguarded your position and power as Prime Sximster 
in every particular. I immediately wrote you accepting them “ 
and in spirit.” It is true that on Sunday I expressed views as to tu 
constitution of the Committee, but these were for discussion, lo* y 
you have gone back on your own proposals. 
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I have striven my utmost to cure tlio ohvions defects of the War Com- lOlO 
miltec vithont overt hrowinp: the Government. As j^ou arc avarc, on Ago Cl 
several occasions during the last two 3*car.s I have deemed it m,v dut}' to 
exx>rcss jirofound dissatisfaction with the Government’s method of con- 
ducting the war. Mai^v a lime with tlm road to victory open in front of 
us, we have dolaj’cd and hesitated while the enemy were erecting barriers 
that finally checked our approach. There has been delay, hesitation, lack 
of forethought and vision. I have endeavoured repeatedly to warn the 
Government of the dangers botlv verbal!)' and in witten memoranda 
and letter.'?, which I crave your leave to publish, if my action is chal- 
lenged ; but I have either failed to secure decisions or secured them too 
late to avert the evils. The latest illustration is our lamentable failure 
to give timely .support to Rumania. 

1 have more than once asked to be relieved from my responsibility for 
a policy with which I was in thorough disagreement., but at your urgent 
personal request I remained in the Government. I realise that when the 
country is in the peril of a great war, hlinislers liave not the same freedom 
to resign on disagreement. At the same time, I have alway.s felt — and 
felt deeply — that I was in a false position inasmuch as I could never 
defend in a whole-hearted manner the action of a Government of which 
I was a member. We have thrown away opportunity after opportunity, 
and I am convinced, after deep and anxious reflection, that it is my duty 
to leave the Government in order to inform the people of the real con- 
dition of affairs and to give thcjn an opportunity before it is too late to 
save their native land from a disaster wliich is inevitable if the present 
methods are longer persisted in. As all delay is fatal in war, I place my 
office without further p.arley at your disposal. 

It is •^vith great personal regret that I have come to this conclusion. 

In spite of mean and unworthy insinuations to tlic contrary — insinuations 
which I fear are alwa3's inevitable in the ease of men who hold prominent 
but not primary positions in any Administration — I have felt a strong 
personal attachment to 3'ou as my Chief. As you 5mursclf said on Sunday, 

■we have acted together for ten years and never had a quarrel, although 
we have had man3’' a time a grave difference on questions of policy. You 
have treated me vith great comtesy and kindness ; for all that I thank 
you. Notliing would have induced me to part now except an overwhelm- 
ing sense that the course of action wliich has been pimsued has put the 
country — and not merely the country, but throughout the world the 
principles for which you and I have always stood through our political 
lives — ^in the greatest peril that has ever overtaken them. 

As I am fully conscious of the importance of preser'ving national unity 
I propose to give your Government complete support in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war ; but unity without action is nothing but futile 
carnage, and I cannot be responsible for that. Vigour and vision are 
the supreme need at this hour. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George. 

On this letter Asquith has written : “I replied pointing out that 
I could not accept his version of what had taken place between us 
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and that in particular he has omitted to quote the first and most 
material part of my letter of Monday ” (i.e. the part relating to The 
Times’ article). Asquith apparently added a caution against the 
publication of the correspondence or documents at this stage, for 
Mr. Lloyd George wrote again : 

Mr. Lloyd George to Asquith. 

Dec. 6. 

My deae Peime Menistee, 

I cannot announce my resignation without assigning the reason. 
Your request that I should not publish the correspondence that led up 
to and necessitated it, places me therefore in an embarrassing and unfair 
position. I must give reasons for the grave step I have taken. If you 
forbid publication of the correspondence, do you object to my stating 
in another form my version of the causes that led to my resigning ? 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd Geoege. 


As to the first part of your letter, the pubhcation of the letters would 
cover the whole ground. 


In his subsequent explanation at the Liberal Party meeting, 
Asquith met the charge that he had shifted his ground by pointing 
out that in his first letter of 4th December, he had been careful to 
say that “ the suggested arrangement was,” and that in this very 
letter he had told Mr. Lloyd George that the construction put upon 
it by The Times had shown its “ infinite possibilities for misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation ” and made him “ doubtful as to its 
feasibility.” The question of verbal consistency is of httle im- 
portance. Everything up to this point had been provisional, and he 
was plainly entitled to withdraw, if he discovered that he and Mr. 
Lloyd George attached different meanings to what he had pro- 
visionally accepted — ^if, for example, Mr. Lloyd George meant what 
The Times said. To Asquith the one important point in these days 
was to discover what was in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind when he 
proposed the reorganisation of the War Council. Lord Beaverbrook 
is clear on the point that Mr. Lloyd George’s object was to take the 
control of the war out of Asquith’s hands. (“ If Asquith would 
accept the titular role, well and good ; if not, he must go.”^) 1^^ 
Lloyd George, on the other hand, had written ; “ Derby and I 
attach great importance to your retaining your present position 
effectively.” {4th December.) By the evening of 5th December 
Asquith had come to the conclusion that there was no virtue in tha 
word “ effectively,” and he was determined, as he said, not to re- 
mam Prime Mhiister and be “ an irresponsible spectator of the war. 

^ Politicians and the War, p. 167 (27th November). 
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VI 

The correspondence had been carried to its close on Tuesday, 5th 
December, but other things happened on Monday, 4th December, be- 
sides the exchange of letters between Asquith and 3\li’. Lloyd George. 

Undoubtedly on this Monday Asquith was led to believe that the 
attitude of Unionist hlinisters towards him was far different from 
what he had miderstood from Mr. Bonar Law in their interview on 
the Sunday. Lord Crewe in the account adopted by Asquith and 
pubhshed by him in Memories and Reflections,'^ sa 3 ’-s that he saw 
certain Unionist Blinisters who put before him what they considered 
to be the true meaning of their resolution. They said “ the demand 
for his resignation in no way indicated a Avish that he should retire. 
On the contrarj’’', they did not believe that anybody else could form 
a Government — certainly not Mr. Lloj’^d George ; so that the result 
would be the retirm of the Prime Minister with an enhanced 
position.” The three ]\Iinisters mentioned by Lord Crewe in this 
connection are Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, but the recollection of the two latter is that they did 
not see Asquith until the Tuesday, when they made a very different 
communication. Of Lord Cm’zon we only know that he wrote the 
letter to Asquith aheady priuted some time on the Monday, but this 
letter, as already pointed out, reveals the fact that Lord Lansdowne 
had made a reassm'ing explanation to Asquith, before it was written. 
There were no doubt, other comings and goings between Liberal and 
Unionist Ministers on this critical Monday ; but if Asquith received 
a reassuring explanation from Lord Lansdowne, and it was followed 
by the reassming letter from Lord Curzon,^ it is not difficult to 
account for the belief which he undoubtedly held that he could rely 
on Unionist support, when he proceeded with his plan for re- 
construction on the afternoon of Monday. It need scarcely be added 
that whatever explanation Lord Lansdovme gave, Lord Lansdowne 
honestly believed it to be true. 

vn 

The following day (Tuesday, 6th December) a meeting of Liberal 
Ministers was held at 10 Downing Street, at one o’clock, and after 
the correspondence had been read to them, they decided unani- 
mously that Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals could not be accepted. 

1 II, p. 133. 

® Lord Beaverbrook states {Politicians and the War, II, p. 256), that Lord 
Curzon (apparently on this Monday) gave Asquith “ an absolute pledge ” that 
“ in no circumstances whatever would he, Curzon, or those acting with him take 
ofiSce under Lloyd George or Bonar Law.” The reader must judge in the light of 
the correspondence whether Lord Beaverbrook can have been rightly informed. 
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1916 There was no dissentient, except possibly Mr. Montagu, on this 
point ; and there is no foundation for the idea that Asquith was 
persuaded by his colleagues to go back on his negotiations with Mr. 
Lloyd George. He had taken action on his own account immedi- 
ately after reading The Times' article, and his colleagues were of the 
opinion that he had acted rightly. 

The climax came early in the afternoon of that Tuesday when 
Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain came 
to Downing Street and informed Asquith, to his great surprise, that 
they considered the position to have been completely changed by 
what had been described to them as his surrender to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and by the course of events since their party meetmg on the 
Sunday. Asquith now put to them the plain question, would they 
be prepared to go on with him, if jMr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law refused 1 They rephed definitely that they would not. They 
had discovered since Sunday that Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson were solid with hlr. Lloyd George, and they saw no prospect 
of holding their party if this formidable trio went into Opposition, 
and were backed, as they would be, by the chief part of the Con- 
servative press. They had also been informed that hlr. Lloyd George 
had secured the support of Labour and of a considerable number, 
not a majority, of Liberals. In these circumstances they deemed it 
to be a necessity to reconsider their attitude to Mr. Lloyd George, and 
they now advised Asquith to co-operate with them, one of then 
number suggesting that he should serve under him. 

Men of the same party could scarcely have acted thus to a man 
whom they had acknowledged as their Chief, but not for the first 
time (or the last) it was discovered on this occasion, that the Head 
of a Coahtion Government leans on a broken reed if he relies on 
members of another party to stand by him in the stress of a personal 
emergency. From first to last Asquith had behind him all his 
Liberal colleagues in the Cabinet, but during the critical days his 
Unionist colleagues had remained in their separate compartment and 
held themselves free to transfer their allegiance from one Liberal 
leader to another, according to their judgment of the situation at the 
moment. They had apparently not reahsed that no decision was 
possible to Asquith without a clear knowledge of their intentions, 
and that their detachment from him to Mr. Lloyd George, now 
successfully accompKshed, had throughout been the prmcipa 
strategic aim of Asquith’s opponents. 

It would be idle to pretend that the decision which they announce 
at this final interview — coming as it did from men who ha so 
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recently expressed their distrust of hir. Lloyd George — not a 
shock and surprise to Asquith. But he accepted it at once as final 
and decisive and received with composure the letter which Mr. 
Bonar Law vTote after the Unionist meeting later in the afternoon : 

Mr. Bonar Law to Asquith. 

Dec. 5, 1916. 

My dear Prbie IMinister, 

Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
have reported to a meeting of all the Unionist members of the Cabinet, 
except Sir, Balfour, who was unable to be present, tho substance of their 
conversation with you. After full consideration we are of opinion that the 
coinse which we urged on you on Sunday is a necessitj’^, and that it is 
imperative that this course should be taken to-day. We hope that you 
have arrived at the same conclusion, but if this is not so, we feel that 
we have no choice but to ask you to act upon our resignations. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Bonar Law. 

The situation was now quite plain. The Liberal members of the 
Cabinet were unanimous that ]\Ir. Lloyd George’s terms could not be 
accepted ; the Unionist Ministers were no longer willing to back 
Asquith in resisting them. Labour had been benevolent and 
sympathetic but it too claimed its freedom to act according to the 
interests of its party, and by this time Asquith had come to attach 
little importance’ to the assurances of individuals that they would 
never serve with Mr. Lloyd George. That remained to be seen, but 
for the moment it was plainly impossible for him either to carry on 
or to form a new Government in face of the secession not only of 
]\Ir. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd George, but of all the Unionist 
members of the Government. He, therefore, late in the afternoon of 
6th December, sent in his resignation to the King, and wound up his 
correspondence with Mr, Lloyd George with the following letter : 

Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George. 

10 Downing Street, 

Dec. 6, 1916. 

My dear Lloyd George, 

It may make a difierence to you (in reply to your last letter) if I 
tell you at once that I have tendered my resignation to the King. 

In any case I should deprecate in the public interest the publication 
in its present form at this moment of your letters to me of this morning. 

Of course I have neither the power nor the wish to prevent your 
stating in some other form the causes which have led you to take the 
step which you have taken. 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith. 
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He had neither the skill for tactical manoeuvres of tliis kind, nor the 
slightest inclination to employ them. Least of all would he have 
entertained the idea of fighting his way back to power after a tactical 
resignation. He had never in the whole course of his career fought 
for any personal advantage, and to do so in the middle of the War 
with the scandal of public recrimination inevitable in such a struggle 
would have been specially repugnant to him. So far jfrom playing any 
game himself, it may much more truly be said that Asquith was 
puzzled and confused by the games which were apparently being 
played around lum. The reader who follows the story with the 
clues that have since been supplied to the motives and intentions of 
the principal actors may even be tempted, like the unsophisticated 
audience of a melodrama, to cry out in warning as the heedless 
victim walks into so many traps. Asquith, it must be admitted, had 
nothing like the sldU and resourcefulness of his opponents on this 
occasion, and those who are experts in such matters may well 
conclude that m the preparation of the ground, the gradual marshal- 
ling of forces, the ^vision and isolation of opponents, the swift 
changes of front, the handling of the Press, and all else that goes to 
the make-up of modern political strategy, the displacement of 
Asquith m December 1916 stands as the classic example of this land 
of warfare. 

Mr. Bonar Law told his friend Lord Beaverbrook, who repeats it in 
his book, that Asquith said to him, when he dechned to serve in a 
Bonar Law Government : “ I have no feeling of hostility. You have 
treated me with complete straightforwardness throughout.” What- 
ever may have been said at that moment, it would be idle to pretend 
that this was Asquith’s considered view of these transactions. He 
never concealed from his friends that he considered himself to have 
been seriously misled about material facts, or minced words in 
characterising the parts played by some of the performers on this 
scene. 


n 

The narrative must now be taken up from the evening of 5th 
December. The Kmg, having received Asquith’s resignation, sent 
for Mr. Bonar Law who, on leaving Buckingham Palace, came 
straight to Downing Street, Lord Crewe has described the occasion : 

“ We were dining at 10 Downing Street, and our host was called away 
to see hir. Bonar Law, who had come from the Palace in order to inquire 
whether he could look for Asquith’s help as a colleague if he proceeded to 
form an Administration. The reply was altogether discouraging.jJf not 
definitely in the negative.” 
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The next morning (Wednesday, 6th December) the King sent for 
Blr. Lloyd George, who also appears to have explained that he 
coidd not expect the necessary support. The King then invited 
Asquith, Mi'. Bonar Law, hlr. Lloyd George, Mi. Balfour, and ]\Ir. 
Henderson to confer with him and each other at Buckingham 
Palace on the same afternoon. What followed can best be told 
in Lord Crewe’s words : 

“ The general course of the discussion there was described by Jfr. 
Asquith to his late Liberal colleagues at 10 Downing Street immediately 
after the meeting. It appears that at the opening there was some expres- 
sion of opinion by the two alternative Prime Ministers that ]\&. Asquith 
should endeavour to continue, but both, when asked by him if he could 
claim their assistance in any capacity, declared that this was impossible. ' 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, urged IMr. Asquith to attempt to form a 
Government from among his own supporters. It was next discussed 
whether if Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Lloyd George became Prime hlinister 
Mr. Asquith would serve under either. Both klr. Balfour and Mr. Hender- 
son hoped that he would do so, and the King may also have favoured 
this com’se ; hhr. Asquith, however, neither declined nor accepted, but 
decided to consult his friends before replying. 

Another meeting of Liberal ex-Ministers was therefore called at 
Downing Street that evening, klf . Henderson also attending. In the &st 
place it was rmanimously agreed that it was not feasible to proceed with 
a Government including no Unionist representation and without Bfr. 
Lloyd George, more especially if the latter carried out the intention frankly 
stated in his letter of resignation, of conducting a campaign throughout 
the country against the methods hitherto pursued in carrying on the war. 
The next subject of discussion, for which the meeting was indeed pim- 
cipally called, was the possibility of Asquith’s joining an admimstration 
formed by Bonar Law or Air. Lloyd George. No mention was made on 
this occasion of any other alternative premiership, so that the issue was 
in some degree simplified. Mr. Henderson began by strongly urging the 
adhesion of klr. Asquith, in order that a truly national Government 
might be formed. The only other Minister sharing his opinion was Bfr. 
Montagu, who held that the prestige of ]\Ir. Asquith ought not to be lost 
to the country. All the rest took the view that the combination would 
be mistaken and futile, and it was strongly expressed by Mr. McKhmon 
Wood, Lord Buckmaster, Mr. McKenna, hlx. Runciman, Lord Grey and 
mjself. . 

l\'Tr - Asquith entirely concurred with our statements, which were to tne 
eSect that no sentiments of personal dignity or of amour propre ought 
to prevent bitri from accepting a lower position, but that two fatal objec- 
tions barred the way. The first was that, given the personalities involve , 
the scheme would not in fact work. jMr. Asquith had declined to become 
a Merovingian ruler as Prime Minister, and as a subordinate mem ^ n 
the new Govermnent he would not submit to the autocracy of the V 
Committee, of which there was no assurance that he would even be ^ 
member. A collision was therefore probable, perhaps before very o g , 
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and it was felt that while the present break-up might be a national mis- 
fortune, it would amount to a serious disaster if later on IMi’. Asquith and 
those Liberals who might join with him felt compelled to bring about 
another crisis. ]\Ir. Lloyd George would in all probability find no difficulty 
in getting the requisite support ; and if a now system was to bo tried it had 
best bo entrusted to colleagues of the same school of thought as the new 
Prime IVIinister. 

In the second place, it was felt that ]\Ir. Asquith’s influence, though now 
so powerful and pervading, would melt away if ho wore thus to accept 
office. There would be no little resentment among many of his supporters 
both in Parliament and in the country. This was all the more significant 
because the advent of a new administration under a headstrong Minister 
mistrusted by many might of itself quicken extreme and reckless opposi- 
tion, and perhaps drive not a few recruits in the direction of peacemaking. 
The creation therefore of a sober and responsible Opposition (if that bo 
the proper term) steadily supporting the Government in the conduct of 
the war, criticizing when necessaiy, and in the last resort offering an 
alternative administration, was the best outcome of the crisis in the 
national interest. ]\Ir. Asquith therefore stood out, and the present 
Ministry was formed by Mr. Lloyd George. 

It should be observed that concurrently with this gathering at Downing 
Street the Unionist members of the late Government were meeting in 
Mr. Bonar Law’s room at the Colonial Office, whence Lord Curzon came 
over to ‘ Number Ten ’ to hear the result of our conference, and was told 
of Asquith’s refusal.”^ 

This record, made at the time by a participator in these events, 
is a sufficient answer to the suggestion that Asquith put pressure on 
his colleagues not to serve under Mr. Lloyd George, but his defence 
of his own action in declining that service may be set side by side 
with it. He said at the Liberal Party meetmg at the Reform Club 
on 8th December : 

“ I have been asked, and it is a perfectly fair question for you to put to 
me, why I did not agree to act in a subordinate capacity. My own 
inclination was strongly against such a course, and again I consulted 
my friends and colleagues, and they were unanimous in advising me 
not to do so. I need not tell you that they did not put it on any ground 
of mnour propre at all, or wounded pride, or anything of the sort. No 
such consideration operated^ or could operate. I thought myself, and 
they pointed out, and I am certain it is true, that if I were to come into 
the new Government (which I wish from the bottom of my heart, without 
any kind of affectation or reserve, the most complete success) in whatever 
capacity you like, but not as head of the Government, these attacks 
would continue. If anything went wrong it would be said, ‘ Oh, there is 
the old paralysing touch there. You have not made a clean job of the 
matter. Why do you not remove the taint and the cancer which has 
been so fatal to the effective prosecution of the war in the past ? ’ And 
my unfortunate new colleagues would in a very short time have found 
^ Memories and Refledions, II, 136-137. 
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1916 themselves confronted with the necessity either of getting rid of me 

Age 64 altogether or being themselves tarred with the same terrible brush. I 
really do not thinL, and my colleagues did not thinlc, that I could as 
effectively serve the new Government, and what is still more important, 
the real interests of the State, 'h.s a member of it, as I could outside, and 
outside I am remaining with the sole object — do not know that I need 
assure you of this — of lending such help as I can with all my heart and 
with all such strength as remains to me in order to assist them in the 
great task which lies before us.” 

m 

The steps by which the Unionist Ministers were led from their 
starting-point of “ reconstruction ” with Asquith as Prime klinister 
to the acceptance of a Lloyd George Ministry with Asquith and his 
Liberal colleagues excluded stand outside this biography. Presum- 
ably Mr. Bonar Law decided that he could not be an effective 
Prime Minister in a House of Commons with a Liberal and Labour 
majority, or hold his own in Cabinet against Mr. Lloyd George 
without Asquith’s support. The ground being thus cleared, Mr. 
Lloyd George appears to have persuaded Mr. Balfour, who had been 
removed by illness from participation in the previous transactions, 
tha75 it was his patriotic duty to come in, and his adhesion seems to 
have overcome the reluctance of other Unionists. Mr. Lloyd George 
at the same time made proposals and promises to the Labour 
leaders, which in the words of one of them, made it “ simply impos- 
sible ” for them to refuse. The strange thing, looking back on these 
transactions is again that none of the adherents of the new Govern- 
ment appear to have asked what questions of policy lay behind them 
or what jMr. Lloyd George meant when he so passionate^ demanded a 
change in the direction of the war. It was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
justification that he believed the removal of obstruction to the plans 
which he had so ardently advocated to be an urgent national 
necessity requiring and even compelling the steps that he took to 
undermine Asquith’s position. But no one else seems to have 
inquhed what was in his mind, or to have asked any guarantees 
or assurances about the conduct of the war which had been the 
whole subject of the dispute. 

To Asquith this question was vital. His objection to transferring 
the conduct of the war to klr. Lloyd George was not merely to the 
personal submission required of him ; he altogether mistmsted the 
new direction of the war which from his experience in the previous 
two years he believed Mr. Lloyd George to be aiming at. The Times 
had said in its leading article on 2nd December, “ whether the War 
Office endorses 3\Ir. Lloyd George’s action we neither know nor care 
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—an obvious allusion to the differences, about wMcb it was well 
informed, between Mr. Lloyd George and the Imperial General Staff. 
But Asquith both knew and oared very much, and he had no 
intention of placing himself in a position in which he would have to 
play the part of passive spectator, while soldiers whom he trusted 
were overruled by the Secretary for War. 

From this point of view he regarded the question of persomiel as 
essential. There was something to be said for disburdening the 
Prime klinister of the necessity of daily attendance at the War 
Council, provided the men composing it were men whose judgment 
he trusted and whom he knew to be in general agreement with 
himself. But when Mr. Lloyd George proposed to eliminate kir. 
Balfour in favour of Sir Edward Carson, and to compose the new 
War Council of men who had never professed to specialise in military 
matters, he was convmced that not efficiency but a new mihtary 
pohcy under Mr. Lloyd George’s control was what was aimed at. 
And that he would never have consented to. 


rv 

Nothing stands out more in the records of these days than 
Asquith’s stout defence of LIr. Balfour, when Mr. Lloyd George 
had for some time past deshed to be removed from the Admiralty. 
Knowing Mr. Lloyd George’s sentiments, and hearing of the 
projected War Council, Mr. Balfour wrote from his sick-bed on 
5th December to send in his resignation. “ I am quite clear,” he 
said, “ that the new system should have a trial mider the most 
favourable circumstances ; and the mere fact that the new Chairman 
of the War Council did prefer, and, so far as I loiow, still prefers, a 
different First Lord of the Admualty is to my mmd quite conclusive, 
and leaves me in no doubt as to the manner in which I can best 
assist the Government which I desire to support.” Asquith had 
aheady told Mr. Lloyd George that he could not be a party to any 
suggestion that Mr. Balfour should be displaced : and he now 
wrote to Mr. Balfour begging him to withdraw his resignation. To 
this Mr. Balfour answered ; 


Mr. Balfour to Asquith. 

4 Cablton Gaudens, 

Paix Mall, S.W., 

Tv/r A 5, 1916. 

My dear Asquith, / 

I am very grateful for your note and its enclosure. I very hiehlv 
value your appreciation. j & j' 
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1916 I do not, however, feel much, inclined to change my views. I still think 
Ag® 64: (ct) that the break-up of the Government by the retirement of Lloyd 
George would be a misfortune, (6) that the experiment of giving him a 
free hand with the day-to-day work of the Committee is stiU worth trying 
and (c) that there is no use trying it except on terms which enable him to 
work under the conditions which, in his own opinion, promise the best 
possible results. An open breach with Lloyd George will not improve 
matters, and attempts to compel co-operation between him and fellow- 
workers with whom he is in but imperfect sympathy will only produce 
fresh trouble. 

I am therefore still of opinion that my resignation should be accepted, 
and that a fair trial should be given to the new War Council a la George. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Abthtjh Jasies Baleoxje. 

When Mr. Lloyd George offered Mr. Balfour the Foreign Secretary- 
ship in his Government, he is said to have replied : “ You put a 
pistol at my head.” The number of those who desired the same 
coercion to be applied to them proved embarrassingly large. As 
Lord Beaverbrook’s narrative shows, there were not enough pistols 
to go round. 



CHAPTER LII 


THE PENALTY OE THE PRBIE MINISTER 

The burdens of nine years — ^Asquith’s qualities in war — Some defects — Contemporary 
evidence — ^Tlie War position in December 1916 — German evidence — ^The 
Judgment of the whole War— Tlie climax of long controversy— Expressions of 
sympathy with Asquith — ^His attitude to the Second Coalition and those who 
Joined it. 

War, like Revolution, devours its children, and it is perhaps less 1916 
surprising that Asquith fell in December 1916 than that he sm’vived 
for so long. If Abraham Lincoln, instead of being entrenched for 
his terni of office as President of the United States, had been a Prime 
Minister subject to the conditions of the British Cabinet system, he 
would almost certainly not have survived the long series of reverses 
which befell the North in the first years of the Civil War, or been 
able to stand up against the attacks of Horace Creely and others, 
who anticipated the part played by Lord Northcliffe in the Great 
War. In the Parhamentary countries of Europe aU Prime Ministers 
were predestined victims of the failure to achieve victory within 
the expected time, and Asquith’s character and methods made him 
an easy victim when the moment to strike came. In December 1916 
a man who thought controversy in war-time odious and who was 
willing to depart peacefully at the first hint that he had outstayed 
his welcome could be no match for opponents and rivals who were 
prepared to make the coimtry ring with their complaints, if they did 
not have their way. 

It would have been miraculous if at the end he had not shown 
some signs of weariness. He had suffered shattering blows in the 
death of his eldest son to say nothing of his anxiety for others 
who were always in the danger zone. He had been Prime Minister for 
- nearly nine years, a longer period continuously than any man had 
held that office since Lord Liverpool quitted the scene. None of his 
predecessors in the previous hundred years had borne anything like 
his load of responsibility or weathered so many and such violent 
storms as broke on his head simultaneously or in succession during 
the years in which he held the highest office. When he succeeded 
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CampbeU-Bannermaii in 1908, tlie lists were already set for tlie 
struggles between traditional conservatism and modem progressive 
forces, wbicb was to shake the Parliamentary edifice to its founda- 
tions between 1909 and 1914, and there was no moment of relief finm 
it during the next five years. Dm’ing the same years and in the 
height of the domestic tumult, his Government had at least twice 
to face the possibility of foreign war on the largest scale, and aU 
through them he was engaged in unceasing efforts to stem or 
circumvent the forces which were driving the nations to the Great 
War. It fell to Asquith to play the part of a party leader in the 
most strenuous and embittered of all domestic struggles in modem 
times, but he nevertheless so played it that at the supreme moment 
of national danger he was acknowledged by all to be the man most 
capable of preserving national unity and convuiciug his fellow- 
countrymen that he was appealing to them in a just cause. 

The War was for this country as for all others engaged in it, 
a plunge into the unknown, and heavy reverses, fearful casualties, 
vast and seemuigly fruitless operations were the portion of all before 
the decision was reached. IVhat one statesman in one country could 
do to control the stupendous course of events over the whole field 
was at any given moment extremely limited, but upon each in his 
own country was laid the task of maintaining national imity, 
preparing and supplying great armies, protecting the soldiers m the 
field from harsh and impatient criticism, steadyuig the public mind, 
avoiding errors in the choice of objectives which might make ^*icto^y 
impossible, or mistakes in policy and diplomacy which might 
ahenate fidends or tmn a neutral into an enemy. If no statesman m 
the Great War was equal to all these tests, very few, if any, proved 
equal to so many of them as Asquith. Soldier after soldier has 
borne witness to his generosity and fairness in dealing with com- 
manders in the field, his steady refusal to shield himself at their 
expense or to cross the line which divided his functions from theirs.^ 
It was his support which enabled Kitchener to make the best use 
for the nation of his great gifts and personal prestige, his again which 
enabled Sir Edward Grey to stand firm against hasty expedients 


^ General Sir Hubert Gougb has quoted Lord Haig as ba\-ing said that “ *-^qiutb 
lad been most tmjustly and imfairly blamed for the conduct of the war.” “ 1 can 
:ell you, my dear Hubert, that as Commander-in-Chief, there is no question as to 
^hicii u-as the better Prime Minister to servo under. ... In Asquith I 
1 loyal supporter, and there u-as no suggestion which I made for the benefit ot tno 
4rmy or for the more efficient conduct of the war operations that he did not do 
best to carry out. . . . The efforts of Asquith were alwaj-s directed to the 
3 f Britain and the British Army. He was proud of the Empire and ho 
Britain and British soldiers.” {The Fifth Army, by General Sir Hubert Gough, 


p. 62.) 
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wliicli miglit liave alienated the United States or made entry 
into the war impossible. It was he who elTcctcd the transition from ^ 
voluntary to compulsory service and so timed it as to -win general 
consent for what in clumsier or less-trusted hands might have been 
a dangerous cause of schism. Asquith’s pei-sonal interventions were 
as a rule so carefully disguised and his habit of claiming nothing for 
himself was so ingrained that it is often diflicult te trace his hand in 
events in wliich he was known to be actively at work, but when the 
curtain is raised, it is nearly always to his advantage. His short 
periods at the Foreign Oflicc and the War Office were fruitful in 
results. In the one case, ho brought the negotiations with Italy 
to a successful conclusion ; in the other, he made the two appoint- 
ments which most- influenced the coui-se of events till the end of the 
war, that of Sir Douglas Haig to be Commnndcr-in-Cliicf, and that of 
Sir William Hoberkson to be Cliief of the Imperial General StatT. 

In his appeals to the public he was the acknowledged master. 
He seemed to know by instinct how to strike the right mean between 
pessimism and optimism, how to prevent panic without exciting 
false hopes, how to steel the public mind when false hopes v’ere 
shattered by unexpected reverses, how to maintain the cause without 
descending to abuse of the enemy. Asquith did not mince his words 
in dealing with “ German militarism,” but he never forgot the 
classical injunction to treat an enomj’ as though ho may one day 
become a friend, and liis war speeches are in consequence among 
the few that can be read in time of peace without repugnance. 

On the other side some of liis qualities undoubtedly became 
defects in war. His dislike of self-advertisement prevented him from 
appealing to the public in the dramatic way that the atmosphere 
of war demands. His extreme desire for Cabinet and National unitj'’ 
and his sense of the scandal of recriminations durhig the national 
peril led him to postpone or evade some conflicts of wills and person- 
ahties which had better have been faced quickl3\ His dislilve of 
driving his colleagues, and the judicial habit of mind which had 
served him so well as a leader in peace inchned liim to be umpire 
rather than dictator, and to let tallc run on when it had better have 
been checked. Cabinets and War Councils complained that he was 
too indulgent to inferior minds, too anxious to let all opinions be 
heard before decisions were reached. If the truth be told, these 
habits concealed a certain arrogance which, though under control, 
was deep in his character. He believed a large number of the 
questions which agitated the public and loomed large in the minds of 
some of his colleagues to be of little or no importance, and he saw no 
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harm in letting talk run on about them. Such as they were, he was 
willing to leave them to others, while he reserved his own time and 
thought for the things he thought vital. His colleagues were often 
unaware of the decisions which he took on his own initiative, or of the 
time and thought that he gave to the main strategical problems. 
When he left office in December 1916 every step had been laid down 
for the campaign in the following spring, and he had not waited for 
his colleagues to give his assent to aU that the soldiers thought 
necessary to carry it out. 

If at the end of November 1916 a free vote of his colleague 
could have decided the matter, there is little doubt that Asquith 
would have remained Prime Minister. The queer turns of the wheel 
which brought the minority to the top have obscured the facts, and 
his reputation suffered not a little at the time and later from the 
necessity felt by those who parted from him of justifying themselves 
by exaggerating his defects and ignoring his great quahties. The 
contemporary evidence, nevertheless, shows that up to the beginning 
of December 1916 he was still considered by the great majority of his 
colleagues to be the man most fitted to lead them, and to command 
public confidence ; and if in the end the minority prevailed, it was 
for reasons which had little to do with his merits or defects. What 
finally clinched the matter was his own judgment that the national 
cause would have been equally damaged by the friction which would 
have continued if he had patched up a truce with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and by the recrimination which would have followed, if he had 
entered into open conflict with him. To efface themselves seemed 
to Asquith and his colleagues the way of duty at that moment. 

n 

Controversy about the parts played by statesmen in the Great 
War will no doubt go on so long as history continues to be written, 
but the popular myth that Asquith delayed victory is unhkely to 
stand the test of facts. The testimony of German commanding 
officers that the mihtary power of Germany was nearing exhaustion 
at the end of 1916 has aheady been quoted, but even more important 
evidence is to be found in the Reports of the Committee appointed 
by the German National Constituent Assembly to inquire into 
the War, and especially in that of the Sub-Committee which dealt 
with the events of 1916-1917. It is there declared to have been the 
unanimous opinion of the military experts that by the end of 1916 
the unlimited Submarine War “ constituted the only instrumentality 
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wliereby the War might he brought to a, successful issue bj" uiilitaiy 
means.’’^ In his c\udence before tliis Cominiiico Herr von Bctlimann 
Hollveg describes liimsclf as having been i^lacccl in the cruel dilemma 
of havmg to choose between the emphatic opinion of the military 
authorities that the War could not be won on land, and his ovii 
conviction that the unlimited submarine would bring disaster. It 
was true that the victory over Rumania, was, according to the 
testimony of other witnesses, seized upon by the German Government 
as a relatively favom-ablc moment for enlisting President ^Yilson’s 
aid in an endeavour to make peace, but that success was rightly 
estimated as temporary, and the witnesses" arc unanimous that by 
the autmmi of lOlG “ the conviction had been reached that the war 
could not be won on land by military means,” The hopclsss 
military position was, in fact, made the x^rctext for the desj^erate 
remedy' of the unlimited submarine. I’lic collapse of Russia gave 
Germany a new and imforesecn opportunit.y in the following j-car, 
but the fact that she was unable to use it may fairly bo attributed 
to her exhaustion in the previous years. 


m 

No .judgment is possible except on the whole course of the War. 
Seen in retrospect the downfall of Asquith in December 1910 appears 
as the climax to the contention between ]\Ir. Lloyd George and the 
majority of both the Liberal and the first Coalition Cabinet which 
had been going on from the end of 1914 till that moment. AVas there 
a short cut to victory which an “ imaginative ” strategy would 
discover, or was the wearing down of the enemy’s strength and 
resources an essential preliminary to the brealdng of his will ? 
Summarily ]\Ir. Llo3>'d George believed in the imaginative strategy 
and the short cut, and Asquith did not. The believer in the short cut 
was almost from the beginning in despair at the ineptitude and lack 
of resourcefulness in the miUtary mind which saw nothing else to do 
but hammer at the impenetrable barrier of the AA^estern front. 
Submitting to it, acquiescing in it — acquiescing in the sacrifice of 
the httle nationahties, Serbia and Rumania — ^mumbling the old 
shibboleths about interior and exterior lines, ” waiting and seeing ” 
while the war and the slaughter dragged interminably on, was, he 
kept declaring, lethargy and stupidity which were downright 

^^See ‘ Opimon of Prof, Dr. Dietrich Schaefer,” OfBcial German Documents, 
relating to the World Carnegie Endowment. Translation Vol. I, p. 171. 

Ibid., p. 187. Opinion of Dr, M. J. Bonn, 
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^ 1^64 opportunities,! the disappointed hopes, the 

neglected warnings piled up in his mind to an unanswerable case 
which had only to be stated to destroy both the statesmen and 
the soldiers who had blocked the road to victory. Who, if the 
truth were told, would listen to their mere assertion that there was no 
alternative to the plainly disastrous course they were following ? 
Who would not be convinced that a complete change in the direction 
of the war was necessary, if victory was to be won ? 

It cannot be said that any of the belligerents adhered with 
absolute consistency to the doctrine of the main theatre. AU at 
one time or another scattered their forces in efforts which were of 
doubtful value in the final account. Asquith himself made an 
exception for the Dardanelles Expedition to the opinion that he 
otherwise stubbornly maintained that the War would be lost or 
won on the Western front. But it was not Asquith’s opposition alone 
which caused the rejection of Air. Lloyd George’s schemes. These 
encountered the almost unanimous opposition of French as well as 
British soldiers, of French as well as British Ministers, and in the 
final stages were vetoed by imperative facts which after a dangerous 
period of wavermg and indecision made concentration on the 
Western front a life and death necessity for both the British and 
the French people. 

It is always impossible to prove that a rejected alternative would 
not have succeeded, but if the appeal is to military opinion, it may 
be said with much confidence that the theory of the war expounded 
in a classical passage of Sir Douglas Haig’s final despatch ^ now 
commands general assent. In that the picture is presented of the 
War as a “ single great battle ” developing in the four years all the 
phases which in previous great battles had often been compressed 
into a few days or hours — ^the manoeuvring for position, the clench, 
the climax, in which a weakening enemy makes his final effort. 

“ The launching and destruction of Napoleon’s last reserves at Waterloo 
was a matter of minutes. In the World War, the great sortie of the 
beleaguered German Armies, commenced on March 21, 1918, lasted for 
four months, yet it represents a corresponding stage in a single colossal 
battle.” 

The period of the clench, prolonged for years, put an almost 
intolerable strain upon soldiers, statesmen, and the public which 

1 It is interesting to observe that the second volume of the War Diaries of Major 
General Max HoSmann, Chief of the General Staff of the German Army of the Dnsc, 
is entitled, The War of Lost Opportunities. 

- London Gazette, 8th and 10th April, 1919. 
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looked on. The end was nncerfcamj the losses, the mistakes, the lOic 
reverses, as the battle swayed this waj’- and tliat, were appalling and 
immediate. Small wonder if Cabinets fell, GeneraJs were superseded, 
and the public looked hopefully to anyone offering alternatives to 
the incessant “ hammering at the impenetrable barriers,” to Tirpitz 
proposmg the unlimited submarine, to Mr. Lloyd George calling for • 
expeditions in the Balkans or marches tlirough the Julian Alps. 

But if Lord Haig’s theory of the war is right, Asq[uith’s contribu- 
tion to the final victory, both negative and x^ositive, was second to 
none, and in no respect was he better justified by events than in his 
opposition to changes in the direction of the war desired by the 
advocates of an “ imaginative strategy,” in December 191G. 


IV 

If Asquith needed consolation in December 19 IG, he had it 
abundantly m the exjiressions of sympathy and loyalty which poured 
in upon him from old friends and colleagues, from Liberal Associa- 
tions in the country, and from a multitude of humble and obscure 
people who wrote to assm'e him of their admiration and gratitude. 
The Rmg offered him the Garter, which he was to accept at a later 
date, after he had become Earl of Oxford, but for the time being he 
declined it : 

10 Downing Street, S.W., 

Sir, Dec. 7, 1906. 

I am deeply touched by Your Majesty’s most gracious letter with 
its kind and flattering offer of the Garter. 

I trust that Your Majesty will permit me in all gratitude and humility 
to decline. 

I have had the honour of serving Your Majesty as Prime Minister 
continuously from the first day of your reign. Through times of much 
d^culty and peril Your Majesty had honoured me with unstinted con- 
fidence and unwavering support. I desire no higher distinction. 

With renewed gratitude for the past, believe me to be. Sir, now and 
always, 

Your Majesty’s devoted servant, 

H. H. Asquith. 

Queen Alexandra wrote : 

Queen Alexandria to Asquith. 

Mabubobo’ House, 

My deab Mr. Asquith, December 23rd , 1916. 

I cannot refrain from writing to tell you how much I have thought 
01 you and all you must have been going through lately — and I know 
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what it must have cost you to give up your work during this most 
^ anxious time of awful waj: — as Prime IMinister during eight arduous and 
most important years our country has ever passed through. Both my 
blessed husband, and now my dear son, had the greatest confidence in 
you ! And the whole of England owes you a debt of gratitude it can 
never adequately repay. I feel doubly sorry for you now, having passed 
through so much sorrow besides, by the irreparable loss of your beloved 
eldest son, who died the death of a hero at the Front. 

Let me wish you and yours a blessed Xmas, although I fear it can but 
be a sad one. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Alexandra. 

Lord Robert Cecil expressed the views of not a few of the Unionists 
who had joined the new Government : 

Lord Robert Cecil to Asquith. 

Foreign Office, 

Dec. ^th, 1916. 

My dear Asquith, 

I hope you will forgive me for writing you a line of sincerest 
thanks for all your kindness to me while I have been your colleague. 
If I had been your life-long follower I could not have been treated with 
more complete confidence. I shall never forget it. 

The last few days have been very painful. I hoped that I should not 
have been asked to serve. But as it was, I felt in a time like this bound to 
accept. You would I am sure have advised me to do so as Grey did. 

I can only hope the new IMinistry will be a success. Lloyd George has 
many qualities, but he will never equal his predecessor in patience, in 
courtesy, or in that largeness of mind which despises the baser arts by 
which political success is attained. It has been a great lesson in personal 
loyalty to serve under you and I hope I shall profit by it. Forgive me 
having said so much, and believe me. 

Your very sincere friend, 

Robert Cecil. 

Few tributes gave him more pleasure than one which came from 
an official who had had special opportunities of seeing him at work 
day by day in the War : 

“ The fact that you have given me so generously your friendship and 
confidence has been a continual source of pride and happiness to me, and 
I can say from the bottom of my heart, has made the heaviest tasks light. 

What I most esteem is the privilege of having witnessed, and indeed of 
having shared in a humble capacity, in your masterly and courageous 
handling of one desperately difhcult situation after another from the 
moment when war became imminent until to-day. I confess I have often 
wondered how you could find it physically possible to carry simultaneously 
so many heavy burdens. The country at present has only a shght con- 
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ception of what it owes to your courage, nerve, tact, unswerving straight- 1916 
ness, incredible patience and indomitable perseverance. History however 
will record it, and when the appropriate time comes, I shall not fail to 
give my testimony.” 


V 

Mortifying as in outward appearances the events of December 1916 
undoubtedly were, Asquith accepted them with his usual dignity 
and composure. He added nothing to the explanations given at 
the party meeting, and when he addressed his constituents at the 
beginning of February, ^ his main theme was the necessity of “ wise 
and united concentration of all resources on the war.” He had no 
personal rancour, and, as his successors knew, his advice and counsel 
were always available to them, if they chose to ask for it, and when 
in 1918 the new Prime Minister proposed to consult him about a 
statement he intended to make about the Peace terms of the Allies, 
he at once agreed, and the consultation took place at his house in 
Cavendish Square, Sir Edward Grey also being present. 

During the next few months, there were many rumours of over- 
tures being made to him to join the Coahtion, and that indefatigable 
bridge-builder. Lord Ehbank, seems to have been constantly at work 
between Downing Street and Cavendish Square. " The most for- 
midable combination the country has ever seen,” he wrote in May, 
“ has been yours using LI. G.’s powers (that represent the new forces 
that are arising, if not yet arisen) to the utmost. . . . We are nearing 
very dangerous days. You alone can stem the trouble ; and by 
again using that which you alone can influence. LI, G. left to him- 
self wiU act wildly and we shall be in inextricable confusion. How- 
ever much your feelings have been outraged, it will be necessary 
for you to pull things straight in the long run.” 

Asquith did not encourage these overtures, if overtures they are 
rightly called. He was no more wiUing in May than in December to 
be an ornamental member of any Cabinet, and his distrust of Mr, 
Lloyd George’s methods had certainly not diminished in the interval. 
To accept responsibility without power, or in the alternative to 
renew the internal friction, were equally distasteful to him, and since 
Mr. Lloyd George had obtained the control he thought the public 
interest best served by leaving him to work in his own way. But 
apart from aU else one consideration weighed heavily with him 
whenever these suggestions were made, namely that for him alone 
to make his peace with the new combination while ftiends and 

^ Ladybank, lst> February. 
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colleagues who had loyally supported him were left in the cold would 
have been deflection from the standard of loyalty and comradeship 
which he had always set for himself. It was often hinted in these 
days that he might have had the Lord Chancellorship for the asking ; 
and other things being equal, he certainly would not have been 
deterred by any false pride from accepting it. He held the office in 
the highest respect, and could scarcely have been indifferent to its 
handsome emoluments and assured pension. But other things were 
not equal, and to preserve his own independence he considered a 
duty which he owed to himself and his party, looking to the future. 
He did not foresee — ^no one in those days could have foreseen — ^the 
audacious stroke by which the Coahtion was to extinguish the Liberal 
Party when the War ended. 

With aU his seeming magnanimity he had an inward contempt 
which sometimes broke out into formidable epithets, for time- 
servers and chmbers who had rushed to make their peace with the 
new regime. The scramble for places and honours and the inordinate 
multiplication of both to meet the demand offended aU his instincts, 
and he was outspoken and unsparing in his comments. Roughly he 
divided the Coahtionist Liberals into two groups, those who pre- 
tended, and those who did not, and he had numerous letters from 
both. Those who wrote frankly after expressing pohte regrets that 
they proposed to join the new Government and saw no reason why 
they should not, almost invariably drew a friendly answer : “ You 
are quite right, I see no reason why you should not.” But when a 
former junior colleague with whom he had been on especially inti- 
mate terms wrote several pages protesting the " anguish which 
separation caused ” him, the terrible sense of duty which had 
compelled him to come to the rescue of a weak Government by 
accepting a not very important office, and the “ sorrow ” with which 
he had been “ forced to flght the temptation to tallc it over with 
you,” it wms too much. “ In view of our past relations,” he rephed 
shortly, “ it is perhaps not unnatural that I should And it difficult to 
understand and still more difficult to appreciate your reasons for the 
course which you teU me you propose to take.” 



CHAPTER LIII 

THE CHANGED CONDUCT OE THE WAR 


The War in 1917 — ^The effort to change the direction — ^The Nivelle Scheme and the 
British Army — Failure of the scheme — ^Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech — 
Asquith’s reply— East and West again — The Mesopotamian Report — ^Renewed 
attaclrs on Asquith— His retort — ^Visit to the _ Front— Asquith and Lord 
Lansdowne — ^Electoral reform — ^The Irish Convention. J. A. S. 

The accession of the new Government was followed by all the 
outward manifestations which, had been found wanting in Asquith’s 
Administration, the grand high pressure of bustle and excitement, 
the wide advertisement of the activities of Ministers, the substitution 
of eulogy for criticism in the newspapers. It may well be said here- 
after that the chief achievement of the Government in the year 1917 
was the defeat of the German submarine, which became a new and 
deadly menace ; but, so far as land warfare was concerned, the next 
months were to illustrate the difficulties, dangers and final impossi- 
bility of the “ change in the direction of the war ” which Mr. Lloyd 
George had so passionately demanded. Though the military history 
of these months stands outside this biography, certain aspects of it 
need to be considered, in so far as they provide a measure of the 
criticism passed upon Asquith and his Administration. 

No more was heard about the impossibility of the Prime Minister 
presiding over the War Council or about man-power or various other 
questions which had been used against Asquith in the days of 
December. The new Prime Minister not only constituted himself 
Chief of the War Council but set himself at once to bring about “ the 
change in the direction of the war ” which he had demanded at the 
beginning of December 1916. At a Conference held in Rome at the 
beginning of January he produced and strongly recommended to the 
AUies a plan for a combined British-Erench ofiensive through the 
Julian Alps via Laibach to Vienna. It took all the staffs by surprise, 
and most of aH the British General Staff who heard of it for the first 
time on this occasion ; and the Ministers present could do no more 
than refer it to their mihtary advisers.^ 

^ Sir William Robertson’s Soldiers and Statesmen, II, p. 196. 
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The French, it was soon evident, had no intention of embarking 
upon this or any other plan which would have removed a large part 
of the Alhed forces to a new battle-ground while their own country 
was in occupation of the enemy, and still, in their opinion, the main 
theatre. Instead of discussing the Laibach-Vienna scheme, they 
countered it at once with another which prevented its discussion. 
On his way back to London from Rome Mr. Lloyd George was met 
at a station near Paris by General Nivelle, the new Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army, who broached a plan for a joint British 
and French offensive on the West front, to be conducted on entirely 
new principles, which, according to its author, promised speedy 
and decisive results. 

The British Commander-in-Chief and the Imperial General Staff 
were sceptical and preferred the plan concerted with General Joffre 
at a Conference at Chantilly in the previous November for pressing 
the Germans during the winter and renewing the offensive on the 
Western front at the earliest moment possible in the spring. But 
their doubts and hesitations seem only to have confirmed Mr. Lloyd 
George in his mistrust of British officers, and his belief that they were 
impervious to new and imaginative ideas. He now had the oppor- 
tunity of chnchmg this adverse judgment in an executive act and he 
took it without flinching. At an Alhed Conference held at Calais on 
26th and 27th February he announced that the British War Cabinet 
not only accepted the Nivelle plan but had decided to give General 
Nivelle command of the whole of the operations comiected with it 
i.e. to make their own Commander-in-Chief subordinate to the 
French General and to place the British Army at the disposal of that 
General. Sir Wilham Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, was not summoned to the meeting of the War Council at which 
this decision was taken, and both he and General Haig, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, heard of it for the first time at the Conference. 

If Mr. Lloyd George had in view an operation of this land when ho 
challenged the conduct of the war by the Asquith Cabinet, he was 
assuredly right in thinking that a change of Government would be 
necessary to give effect to it. It is safe to say that Asquith would 
not have consented to any of these proceedings. Not only did ho 
hold a totally different opinion from hir, Lloyd George about the 
competence of British Commanders, but he had alwaj^s resolutely 
refused either to act behind their backs or to overrule them in their 
own sphere. Had the Nivelle plan been presented to him, he would 
undoubtedly have placed it at once before the Imperial Genera 
1 Sir William Bobertson’e Soldiers and Statesmen, II, 205-207. 
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Staff, and only in the event of there being a consensus of expert 
opinion in its favour would he have consented to its being adopted. 

In the event the British objections proved to be well-founded. 
The new plan requhed the old to bo abandoned, and in the change 
from the one to the other the Germans retreated unmolested from 
the Somme about the time when the offensive arranged with General 
Joffre in the previous November would have begun. This changed 
one of the hypotheses on wliich the Nivelle plan was based; and there 
were other unfavourable factors before 9th April, when the pro- 
jected joint attack took place. When the time came, the British 
Army loyally fulfilled the part assigned to it, and in the Battle of 
Ai’ras made substantial advances and engaged a large German force 
which might otherwise have been available for use against the 
French. But the prmcipal part of the plan, which consisted in a 
swift rupture of all enemy positions on the Aisne and its immediate 
exploitation by an advancing army, broke down before the Craonno 
ridge, which the French were unable to take. Nivelle, it now 
appeared, had no magic which enabled him to do what his pre- 
decessors had failed to do, and the losses under the new plan were 
even greater than under the old. But this time the reaction was far 
worse than before, since expectations had been raised so high ; and 
there were serious troubles in the French Army which prevented it 
from imdertaking fm’ther active operations and threw on us the 
brunt of the fightmg till near the end of the year. 


n 

So far the changed direction of the War had resulted only in 
what military opinion has since recognised as one of the greatest 
disasters suffered by the Allies dm'ing the War. But this experience 
seems only to have confirmed Blr. Lloyd George in his belief that 
victory was beyond reach on the Western front. In a speech at 
Baris on 13th November, 1917, after the Caporetto disaster in Italy, 
he condemned the strategy of the Allies root and branch. The scene 
he saw before him was one of futile unintelligent bloodshed. For 
years we had been “ hammering with all our might at the impene- 
trable barrier in the west.” We had wasted our strength in the 
profitless battles of 1915, and in “ the bloody assaults of the Somme,” 
and thrown away the opportunities of saving Serbia and succouring 
Rumania. “We have won great victories,” he declared, “ but when 
I look at the appalling casualty lists I sometimes wish it had not been 
necessary to win so many. . . . When we advance a kilometre into 
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the enemies’ lines, snatch a small scattered village out of his cruel 
grasp, we shout with unfeigned joy.” How different it might have 
been if the Allies had sent their forces when Italy was withm forty 
miles of Laibach, and the road to Vienna could have been forced. 

The Paris speech was an epitome of the many speeches which 
Mr. Lloyd George would no doubt have made if he had resigned 
and Asquith had remained head of the Government in December 
1916. It was an indictment, as he aclmowledged to the House of 
Commons, not only of British but of the entire Allied strategy. It 
presented the speaker as the one man who had consistently given 
sound advice and who had foreseen and predicted the catastrophes 
that would follow if it were rejected. It summarised all the argu- 
ments which he had addressed in vain to the military authorities 
and to his own colleagues from the beginning of 1915 onwards, 
and it wound up with the statement, all too familiar to his former 
colleagues, that he would not have remained responsible for the 
conduct of the war unless some change had been effected. 

Up to that moment Asquith, though well mformed as to the facts, 
had scrupulously refrained from aU criticism of the military opera- 
tions of that year. He Imew too well the hazards of war, and had 
suffered too much from unmerited reproaches to vdsh to upbraid 
the Government because a plan which they had honestly adopted had 
disappointed expectations . But the Paris speech pained and shocked 
him both for the injustice which it seemed to do to British com- 
manders and for the discouragement which it was hkely to bring 
to the men who were fighting desperate battles in Flanders and 
France, and fighting them, as he knew, on the urgent representa- 
tion of their AUies that it was imperative to keep the Germans 
engaged. The Government, as he viewed the matter, had the right 
to ignore these representations and to suspend the fighting in France, 
but it had no right to let it go on, and at the same tune describe it 
pubhely as a fruitless and costly hammerhig at an impenetrable 
barrier. This on any theory of mmisterial responsibility was inex- 
cusable. 

Asquith expressed himself very strongly to this effect in private, 
but the times were critical and enough recrimination had followed 
behind the scenes to make it extremely undesirable to add to it m 
public. So he contented himself with a reasoned and studiously 
moderate remonstrance when the speech was debated in the House 
of Commons a few days later : 

“ It is new to me, it is a revelation to me that the value and importance 
of a battle or a campaign can be gauged by Idlometric scale. V hat is 
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the implication of language like that 1 The suggestion surely is— and in 191'^ 
that sense the language has been universally understood — the suggestion 94-5 
is that British blood and British bravery, and, when I say British I of 
course include our Oversea Dominions — has been relatively squandered 
on aims of minor moment — shall be very glad to be corrected — ^when 
with better strategy, a larger vision, and more complete co-ordination, 
it might have been more profitably spent elsewhere. Now let me for a 
moment examine that hypothesis, and I will take for an illustration what 
my right hon. friend calls the bloody assaults on the Somme. Remember, 
this was a most critical moment of the war — the most critical moment 
certainly in the fortunes of the Western campaign. If Verdun had been 
permitted to fall the results were simply incalculable. Talk of co-ordin- 
ation. I assert, and I assert with knowledge, there never was a set of 
operations more carefully concerted than Sir Douglas Haig’s aggressive 
on the Somme and the later stages of the Erench defence of Verdun, and 
they succeeded in then.’ purpose. I agree there is not very much to show 
for it in point of acreage, but if you look across, as you can now, the 
blasted woods and the cratered fields, dotted here and there with small 
graveyards of British soldiers, from Delville to Bethune — ^these are not 
matters of arithmetic and mensuration. It is not too much to say that 
these bloody assaults saved the whole situation, and did at least as much — 
and I am not sm’e I should not be right in saying they did more than 
anything in the whole of the war — to damage the prestige of the German 
command and the moral of the German army.^ 

If the speech was iiiefiective, as the Prime Minister’s supporters 
said, it was deliberately so, for, as Asquith well knew, an “ effective ” 
speech at that moment might have been a grave disservice to the 
Allied cause. 

The debate once more brought into high relief the old contention 
between East and West. After nearly twelve months as Prime 
Minister Mr. Lloyd George had found it impossible to effect the 
change in the direction of the war, which was his cardinal aim, as 
when he was a member of Asquith’s Cabinet. The reasons which 
had weighed in the previous years were stronger than ever at the 
end of 1917. Mr. Lloyd George might believe that the situation 
would have been different or better if his advice had been taken, 
but with Russia out of the war, and Germany free to wheel large 
forces from east to west, French and British military opinion was 
unanimous that the risk could not be taken of uncovering the 
Erench capital and the Channel ports on the unlikely chance that 
some distant expedition might bring a decision. By this time it 
had become a serious question whether the Western front could be 
sufficiently reinforced to meet the great German offensives which 
were expected for the coming spring, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 

^ House of Commons, 19th November, 1917. 
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persistence in Ms ideas was yet to have serious consequences, when 
that question was approached. But for the moment it was a relief 
to find that the change on which he insisted as the condition of his 
“ continuing to be responsible ” was no more than the establish- 
ment of a body called the “ Supreme War Council,” composed of 
Ministers but without executive power, which was to sit at Versailles 
to “ ensure the concordance ” of the mihtary plans. Asquith was 
frankly sceptical about the usefulness of this body, but in the debate 
of 19th November he confined himself to a few moderate criticisms 
which fell far short of what was afterwards said about it by those 
who took part in its proceedings. At this stage both he and J\Ir. 
Lloyd George spoke strongly against “ unity of command ” in the 
sense of appointing a generalissimo over aU the armies, and neither 
of them foresaw the unique emergency which was to malce that 
step imperative in the following year. 

m 

The Dardanelles Report has already been dealt with, but a word 
must be added about the Mesopotamian Report which was debated 
in the House of Commons on 12th and 13th July of this year. The 
Report censured in various degrees the Government of India and 
its military officers for having failed to make adequate provision of 
transport and medical service for the advance on Bagdad, and in 
a minor degree the Home Government for having accepted misleading 
advice from their military experts who in their turn had accepted 
a misleading .assurance from the General on the spot that he had 
a sufficient force for his purpose. On the day before the debate 
Mr. Bonar Law announced that the Government proposed to set 
up a court of inquiry to go further into the responsibility of indi- 
viduals. This was to consist of three military officers and two judges 
or persons who had held high judicial office. When the debate 
opened Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for Lidia, announced 
his resignation on the ground that, having been mentioned by name 
in the Report, and made hable to have his conduct called in question 
by a judicial tribunal at any moment, it was impossible for him to 
continue to administer his office. 

Asquith, who had a very sincere regard for Mr. Chamberlain, 
expressed his profound regret at this announcement and said that 
in his opinion it was wholly uncalled for. He further took strong 
exception to the proposed Court of Inquiry and declared it to bo 
“ absurd to submit to two or three judges the question whether 
this or that statesman, soldier or sailor had formed or acted on a 
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mistaken judgment of policy.” , He Imew, lie said, of “ only one 
tribunal suited to try a question of that kind, and that was the 
House of Commons.” This had been his view from the days of 
the Parnell Commission, and it was to find natural expression on the 
even more critical occasion of the debate on the Maurice letters in 
the following year. He abhorred the mixuig of the judicial and the 
political function and thought it damaging to the Bench that it 
should be involved in controversies about policy and strategy. The 
House was so evidently of the same opinion that the Government 
abandoned the proposed further inquiry and left the public to form 
its own judgment on the questions of policy and the military and 
naval authorities to deal in their own way with the officers censured 
in the Report. 

' The public were justly indignant at the story of the suffering 
inflicted on gallant men by the neglect or bungling of some of these 
officers and their superiors, and Asquith’s assailants in the Press 
endeavoured, as usual, to turn the stream of wrath upon him. Has 
name had not been mentioned in the Report, and it must have 
been evident to any fair-minded reader of it that except on the 
theory of collective responsibility, which applied equally to most 
members of the new Government as well as of the old, Ms part in 
it was extremely remote. For once he turned on Ms critics, and 
an attack in the Morning Post, wMch charged Mm with having 
forced the hands of the Secretary of iState (Mr. Chamberlain) by 
“ a manoeuvre wMch the latter had apparently not the subtlety 
to detect or the strength to frustrate ” gave Mm the opportunity 
of explaining that he happened to be away iU when the decision to 
advance on Bagdad was taken, though, as he generously added, he 
fully and whole-heartedly approved when he got back and learnt 
what had passed. His comment was brief and caustic : 

“ I am so frequently cast for the part of leading villain by those who 
may be described as the playwrights of the gutter that it seems a pity, 
and I am very sorry for them, that I should have for once to be content 
with the relatively inconspicuous, though still highly criminal role of an 
accessory after the fact. . . , 

I shoiild not be doing justice to what I and many others in this country 
and also in the House feel if I did not add that the manner in which the 
Report has been travestied, perverted, and exploited is one of the most 
scandalous chapters in the history of the degradation of the Press.” 

A quotation from Burke wound up a Mgbly effective speech : 

“It is not to be imagined how much of service is lost from spirits full 
of activity and full of energy who are pressing, who are rushing forward 
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with great and capital objects when you obhge them to he continually 
looking back. Whilst they are defending one service they defraud you 
of a hundred. Applaud us when we run, console us when we fall, cheer 
us when we recover, but let us pass on— for God’s sake let us pass on.” 

On this occasion at all events Asquith’s assailants had overshot 
the mark, and their attacks brought strong and weighty protests 
from Unionists and the more reputable section of the Unionist 
press. Lord Curzon said in the House of Lords that the demand 
for pmiishment had almost degenerated into the witch-hunting of 
barbaric times. The Birmingham Post, the Yorkshire Post, and the 
Glasgow Record spoke scathingly of the London newspapers which 
had “ battened on the Report ” and thrown fair play to the winds 
in their malicious and vindictive attacks on individuals who deserved 
well of the country. 


IV 

A few of Asquith’s other activities during the year 1917 may be 
briefly noted here. On 18th April, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister (who happened to have gone abroad for a consultation 
with the Italian Prime Mnister) he made one of the finest of the 
ceremonial speeches, in which he always excelled, in speaking to 
the House of Commons Resolution welcoming the entry of the 
United States into the War. In the second week of September he 
went to France, and stayed at Cassel with Sir Douglas Haig, who was 
then engaged upon the Paschendaele offensive. He also visited 
Delville Wood, where his son Raymond had been killed in the 
previous year. Wherever he went he received the warmest welcome 
from commanding officers and soldiers ahke. He brought back 
much food for thought, but kept his own counsel about aU military 
matters in his public speeches. To keep war aims moderately but 
clearly stated he considered in these times to be the best service he 
could render, and whether in Parliament or on platforms m the 
country he seldom missed an opportunity of stating them in his 
own way. He was early in the field — ^it may even be said earh'est in 
the field — advocating the method of dealing vdth international 
disputes which President Wilson crystallized in the phrase “ League 
of Nations.” He had said at Dublin in September 1914 that one 
of the chief aims of the Allies was “ the substitution for force, for 
the clash of competing ambitions, for groupings and alliances, and 
a precarious equipoise, of a real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal rights, established and enforced by a common 
wfil.” After quoting these words in a speech in the House of 
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Commons in December 1917/ ‘‘That,” he said, “is the League of 
Nations — ^no belated afterthought of statesmen who thought it 
expedient to deceive the world and to varnish selfish and ambi- 
tious purposes with a veneer of idealism, but the avowed purpose 
from the very first so far as we here are concerned.” Alluding in 
the same speech to Lord Lansdowne’s recently published letter 
which was being hotly denounced as a council of surrender, he came 
to the rescue of an old friend and adroitly turned the letter to his 
own purpose : 

“ If Lord Lansdowne had suggested that we should slacken our prose- 
cution of the war, or abandon the cause of one or more of our Allies, or 
indicate to enemies, who have so far steadily refused to state or even to 
hint their terms, that we are ready to sue for peace — and I have seen 
all these interpretations put upon his letter either at home or in other 
countries — there are few among us who would not dissociate themselves 
from any such proposals. But I take the stress of his main argument — 
apart from subsidiary points — to be this ; that the Allies, while pursuing 
the war with vigour and purpose, should endeavour to make it increasingly 
clear to the peoples of the war, both belligerent and neutral, that the only 
aims for which we are fighting are rational and miselfish in themselves, 
and are those for which we entered the war ; and that by their attainment 
we are convinced that we may look for a durable peace, safeguarded by 
the conjoint authority of an International League. To use President 
Wilson’s latest words, the aim is to bring into effective existence that 
‘ partnership not merely of Governments but of peoples which must 
henceforth guarantee the world’s peace.’ Even now there is abundant 
evidence, not that the Governments but that the peoples of the enemy 
countries are kept artificially in the dark as to our real purposes, both 
for war and for peace, and I for one shall continue to do what I can to 
raise the veil, and to let in, if it may be, some rays of light.” (Dec. 11, 
1917.) 

Apart from the War he was strong on the need of following up 
the report of the Speaker’s Conference on electoral reform with 
immediate legislation. It would be “ criminal folly,” he told the 
House of Commons, “ to throw away this uniq^ue opportunity.” 
The debates on this subject gave him the opportunity of declaring 
his adhesion to Women Suffrage (8th March) and Proportional 
Representation (4th July). On the latter subject he said that he 
had been “ increasingly impressed with the illogical application of 
the representative principle by the adoption of minority rule, and he 
held that with the addition of 8,000,000 new electors the tendency 
to the domination of majorities and suppression of minorities 
would increase.” The application of Proportional Representation 
to a certain number of large constituencies, as proposed by the 
^ House of Oommous, 20fch December, 1917. 
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Speaker’s Conference, lie thought to he a judicious compromise, 
and it was a serious disappointment to him that the Government 
did not adopt it and get it through Parliament. 

He was a warm supporter — even it may be said a prime instigator 
— of the Irish Convention which, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Horace Plunket, made a last and unavailing effort to settle the 
Irish question on the basis of the previous Home Rule BiUs. Hopes 
ran high for a time, and in February the Convention propounded a 
scheme approved of by the majority of its members. But it had 
not overcome the opposition of Ulster, and, while it was debating, 
Irish Nationahsts were day by day in greater numbers transferring 
their allegiance to Sinn Fein whose demands went far beyond the 
concession of Home Rule as hitherto defined. The “ Agreed Settle- 
ment ” wliich had been the dream of statesmen was farther off than 
ever when the War ended, and was very unhkely to be effected by 
a Government which was threatening a recalcitrant Ireland with 
conscription at the same time that it proffered its ohve branch. 



CHAPTER LIV 
THE JIAXJRICE DEBATE 


The reinforcement of the Western Front — ^Tlio Coromandor -in -Chief and the Govern- 

nient ^The Versailles Council — ^Asquith’s questions — ^Tho Gorman attack of 

21st March — General Maurice’s letter — ^Tho Maurice debate — ^j^quith and tho 
Two Judge's proposal — ^The change of issue — Confusion in Parliament — Events 
at the Front. J. A. S. 

By a singular development of events in Parliament, wliich will be 
recorded in its place, Asquith’s fortimes and those of the Liberal 
Party became so involved in the military operations of the year 
1918 that it is necessary to dwell on these in some detail. 

It is now common knowledge — ^though it was known only to the 
few at the time — that the War Cabinet was in a state of acute con- 
flict with the Commander-in-Chief and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Stafl during the autumn and winter of 1917-1918. The 
story has been told with complete frankness by kir. Winston 
Churchill,^ by the authors of Si7' Douglas Haig’s Command, and by 
Sir William Robertson in his Soldiers and Statesmen, and their 
narratives are confirmed by Sir Henry Wilson’s Diaries. The facts 
themselves do not seem to be in dispute ; and they show soldiers and 
statesmen in the last phase of the struggle about the direction of the 
war, which had been going on continuously since the beginning of 
the year 1915, and which caused Asquith’s downfall in December 
1916. During the autumn of 1917 Sir Douglas Haig persisted in the 
Pasehendaele oSensive in spite of the muffled disapproval of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, deeming it imperative, apart from any 
objective which might be gained, to keep the largest number of 
Germans engaged in view of the situation in France and the German 
attack upon Italy. ^ The Prime Minister and his colleagues did not 

1 The World Crisis, 1916-1918, Part H, p. 376 e< seq. 

^ Sir Douglas Haig's Command, I, pp. 20-26 and Chap. XIV. See also Field- 
Marshal Earl Haig, by Brig. -Gen. John Charteris, p. 276 

Confidence of reaching the goal was not the determining consideration. It 
was noMiope but necessity that decided. At this very moment Petain was appealing 
continue their attacks and to give the French time to reorganise 
after their defeat on the Aisne.” 
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feel tLemselves strong enongh to veto these operations vdth the 
probable consequence of having to face Sir Douglas Haig’s resigna- 
tion, but they were dismayed by the casualties and the failure to 
obtain the hoped-for objective, and sceptical about the necessity of 
keeping the Germans engaged. They therefore resolved, as^soon as 
the Paschendaele operations ceased, that there should be no more 
offensives in France until the American army was ready to take the 
field, which meant in aU probability no more during the year 1918 ; 
and since they mistrusted their own capacity to restrain the 
Comrnander-in-Chief, they fm*ther decided that he should be supplied 
with only such troops as would in their opinion be necessary for him 
to keep the defensive. Sir Douglas Haig sent urgent warnings that 
he expected to be attacked in great force by the enemy who, owing to 
the Russian coUapse, was now free to concentrate on the Western 
front, but the Cabinet appears to have thought him unduly alarmist, 
and the Prime Minister, being still convinced that the road to victory 
would be found in the East, was anxious to keep as large a force as 
possible intact for eventual use in that region, hir. Churchill, who 
was at the time Minister of Munitions, relates that he dissented from 
this conclusion and put in vehement official arguments against it and 
backed them by the strongest personal appeals : 

Nothing, however, had the slightest effect. The Prime ]\Imister and 
his colleagues in the War Cabinet were adamant. Their policy was not 
decided without full dehberation. They were definitely opposed to any 
renewal of the British offensive in France. They wished the British and 
French armies to observe during 1918 a holding and defensive attitude. 
They wished to keep a tight control over their remaining man-power 
until the arrival of the American millions offered the prospect of decisive 
success. In the meanwhile action in Palestine, with forces almost in- 
appreciable in the scale of the Western Front, might drive Turkey out 
of the war, and cheer the public mind during a long and grievous vigil. 
They were fully informed of the growing German concentration against 
Haig, and repeatedly discussed it. But they believed that the Germans 
if they attacked would encounter the same difficulties as had so long 
baffled us, and that our armies were amply strong enough for defence. 
Haig was accordingly left to face the spring with an army whose 56 
infantry divisions were reduced from a thirteen to a ten-battalion basis, 
and with three instead of five cavalry divisions,® which in the absence of 
alternative methods were at least to render valuable service. {Worn 
Crisis, n, 384r-5.) 

This, as Mr. Churchill goes on to say, was not the end of Sir 
Douglas Haig’s trials. With his reduced divisions ho was asked to 

1 Or from twelve to luno, if the Pioneer Battalion is oxcludod. 

= Two Indian Cavalry divisions were sent from Fronce to Palestine. 
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extend liis front by fourteen miles, and only with great difficulty 
resisted tbe Frencli demand tbat lie should add anothei thirty. 
The Prime l\Iinister’s ^de^v was apparently that the Western front 
was “ over-insured,” and that .any danger of a concentrated attack at 
one point would he sufficient!}'' met by the plan proposed by the 
Supreme Council of constituting a general reserve. This reserve 
was to be in charge of a committee composed of representatives of 
four nations, and the British Commandcr-in'Chicf was asked to 
contribute six or seven divisions to it. Haig distrusted committees, 
and replied that with his extended line liis force was already danger- 
ously depleted, and that to iiart with six divisions on the chance 
of being reinforced after a German attack was to incur a greater 
risk than he was justified in talcing. By the beginning of March 
it was known that this scheme had fallen through, but no further 
steps were taken to supplement the British force. “ Events,” says 
Mr. Chm’chill, “ moved forward without the British army receiving 
either the reinforcements for which Haig had pleaded or the reserves 
which Lloyd George had laboured to supply.” Finally on 21st 
March this army was called upon to meet what the same authority 
describes as “ a German onslaught far exceeding in pov'cr and fury 
anything that had yet been experienced.” After this onslaught 
170,000 men were rushed over to France, and in addition two com- 
plete divisions, twenty-four siege batteries, and five siege jictrols 
were transferred to the Western front from Palestine, as well as a 
number of battalions from tSalonica. All these transfers had been 
urged upon the Government in January but refused. 


II 

The facts were laio-wn in military circles and there had been 
warnings in the Press. Colonel Bepington, the military correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post, was prosecuted and silenced for his intima- 
tions in the month of February, and no one could question the 
military reasons which made it imperative at that time to forbid 
discussion about the strength of the army in France. Asquith, who 
was fully apprised of the facts, confined himself to putting two 
very cautious questions to the Prime Minister^ on its becoming 
known that the functions of the Versailles Council had been enlarged 
to include executive action, and that Sir William Bobertsoii had 
declined the post of British Military Adviser to that body, and had 
been removed from his position as Chief of the Imperial General 

^ House of Commons, 12tli February, 1917. 
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Staff. He asked merely the nature of the enlargement and whether 
any change had been made or was contemplated in the status and 
functions of the Commander-in-Chief or the Chief of the General 
Staff. The answer to both questions was evasive, but it contained 
a suggestion, which Asquith greatly resented, that he was asking 
for information which “ any Intelligence Officer on the other side 
would gladly pay large sums of money to get.” When he remon- 
strated, klr. Lloyd George disclaimed any offensive intention, but 
his words served as a text for renewed attacks on Asquith by news- 
papers which had never disguised that intention. 

The incident was unimportant in itself, but it was serious as a 
symptom. More and more the theory was being set up that it was 
unpatriotic even to question the Government, and the Prime 
hlinister seemed to resent the slightest breath of criticism. After 
the German stroke on 21st March feeling was at a high pitch, and 
klinisters were no doubt aware that they were being sharply criti- 
cised in military circles for having failed to provide the reinforce- 
ments for which Sir Douglas had been calling, and which, if 
provided in time, might have prevented the disasters of that and 
the following days. Though he was kept weU-informed by his many 
military friends Asquith said no word on military affahs during this 
critical time except to urge the necessity of “ concentrated effort ” 
on an “ undivided front.” But those who knew the facts were 
growing more and more restive at answers respecting the strength 
of the army in France given by IVIinisters at question time, and 
there were loud murmurs behind the scenes at the speech which 
the Prime hlinister made in introducing a new hlilitary Service Bill 
on 9th April. In that he gave the House to understand that if the 
army had suffered a reverse, it was not for lack of men, and used 
language about General Gough, the Commander of the Fifth Army, 
which was greatly resented by many of his brother-officers. The 
rumour was now current that the Government was contemplating 
the supersession of Sh Douglas Haig at the earhest convenient 


moment.^ 

In the debate on the hlilitary Service Bill Asquith came warml}" 
to the support of the Govennnent except on the proposal to apply 
compulsory service to Ireland, which he thought impolitic and 
untimely, and more hkely to create new embarrassments than to 
add to our military strength. So far he had said not a word m 


1 2Srot apparently without serious justification. See Field-Ma^rshal Sir 
Wihon, n, p. 99. “ I could not get Milner and Lloyd George to 

minds. On the wholo I advised Haig being brought homo. But Lloja v- fa 
and Milner would not decide.” 11th May, 1918. 
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criticism of the conduct of the War, but on 7th May an event took 
place on which he felt bound in duty to intervene. 

Tliis was the publication in the Press of a letter from Major- 
General Maurice, recently Director of Military Operations, challeng- 
ing statements made in Parliament by j\Ir. Bonar Law and the 
Prime ]\Iinister on the extension of the British front and the strength 
of the army in France at the time of the March offensive. Mr. Bonar 
Law had said that the question of the extension of the line was 
“ not dealt with at all by the Versailles War Council,” and General 
Maurice affirmed that he was at Versailles “ when the question was 
decided by the Supreme War Council to whom it had been referred.” 
The Prime Minister had said that “Notwithstanding the heavy 
casualties in 1917, the army in France was considerably stronger on 
1st January, 1918, than on 1st January, 1917.” “ That statement,” 
said General Maui-ice, “implies that Sh Douglas Haig’s fighting 
strength on 1st January, 1918, on the eve of the great battle which 
began on 21st March, had.not been diminished. That is not correct.” 

The suspicious and the malicious jumped to the conclusion that 
Asquith was privy to the publication of this letter. That was not 
so. The only communication he had from General Maurice reached 
him on the morning on which it appeared in the newspapers ; 

Major-General Maurice to Asquith, 

6. 5, 1918. 

Deab Mb. Asquith, 

I have to-day sent to the press a letter which will, I hope, appear 
in to-morrow’s papers. When I asked you to see me last Thursday, 
I had intended to consult you about this letter, but on second thoughts 
I came to the conclusion that, if I consulted you, it would be tantamount 
to asking you to take responsibihty for the letter, and that I alone must 
take that responsibility. I ask you to believe that in writing the letter 
I have been guided solely by what I hold to be the pubhc interest. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. Maurice. 

But though the responsibility lay with General Maurice and with 
him alone, Asqmth knew him to be a man of the highest integrity 
and courage, and it was clear on the face of it that he had sacrificed 
a great career for what he believed to be a public object of supreme 
importance. In any case, the fact that the former Director of Military 
Operations had taken this extreme action “ in the hope,” as he said, 
“ that Parliament might see fit to-order an investigation into his 
statements ” was a grave matter of which the House of Commons 
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was bound to take notice, and on which the leader of the Opposition 
was its natural spokesman. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 
day on which the letter was published Asquith asked hir. Ronar 
Law what steps the Government proposed to take to examine the 
allegations contained in the letter. 

Mr. Bonar Law replied that, “ inasmuch as General Mamice’s 
allegations affected the honour of ]\Imisters,” the Government pro- 
posed to invite two Judges to inquhe into the charges, and to report 
as quicldy as possible, and he added later a suggestion that Asquith 
himself should select the two Judges, to which he replied with an 
emphatic shake of the head. After some conversation, in which 
hir. Bonar Law said that the inquiry would necessarily be held in 
private since the “ most secret ” documents would have to be 
examined, Asquith asked for a day to discuss the matter, and Itir. 
Bonar Law agreed. 

During the next two days a multitude of soldiers, politicians, and 
anxious parents either came or vrote to Asquith beggmg him to 
stand firm and insist that General Maurice’s statements should be 
probed to the bottom. Among them were Conservative leaders and 
the editor of an important Conservative newspaper. All promised 
their support, regardless of politics, if he would persist. Asquith 
had no doubt of their honesty and zeal, but he predicted, and as 
it turned out with truth, that they would not between them influence 
half a dozen votes m the House of Commons. He considered it 
his duty, after Mr. Bonar Law’s statement, to see that the promised 
inquiry took place, and that it went forward on wdiat he thought 
to be the right lines, but he had no illusions about the amount of 
support he was likely to get m the House of Commons if the question 
went to a division. 

The debate took place two days later (9th hlay), when Asquitli 
moved that the inquiry be made by a Select Committee, instead of 
the two Judges proposed b3^ the Government. His objection to 
employing Judges to investigate matters in which pohtical feclinp 
were engaged was well Imomi, and had been emphaticalty stated m 
the previous j’^ear when a similar proposal was made after the 
Mesopotamian Report had been presented. Proceeding on the 
assumption that Mr. Bonar Law had meant what he said wlicn lie 
told the House that an inquiry was necessary to vindicate the honour 
of Ministers, Asquith simply. developed the argument for the alter- 
native method of a Select Committee. As to the merits of the ca. o 
he said only one sentence : “ I hope, I more than hope, I believe, 
that in regard to some of these matters 'there has been genuine aiu 
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honest misunderstanding.” In particular, he dismissed as absurd 
the idea that his motion was either in intention or in effect a vote ® 
of censure on the Government : 

“ I have, since I sat in this seat, now, I think, for nearly eighteen 
months, so far as my memory serves me, never given an adverse vote on 
any question that has proceeded from the Government. I have done 
all that I could — all that it was in my power to do, not only in this House 
but outside, without withholding what I consider to be legitimate and 
helpful criticism — ^to assist the Government in the prosecution of the 
war, and in particular in the definition and the propagation of the great 
purposes both of war and of peace, for which we and our Allies are con- 
tending. Some of my friends I know — some of these I see round me — 
think that I, have been in those matters unduly faint-hearted and mealy- 
mouthed. I am quite content to submit to that criticism. I know that 
there are people — ^not, I think, in this House, but outside — gifted with 
more imagination than charity, and with more stupidity than either, 
who think of me as a person who is gnawed with a hungry ambition to 
resume the cares and responsibilities of office. I am quite content to 
leave foolish imaginings of that kind to the judgment of my colleagues 
in this House and my countrymen outside. If I did feel it my duty, if 
I were to find it my duty to ask the House to censure the Government, 

I hope I should have the courage and the candour to do so in a direct 
and unequivocal form. I certainly should not have selected for that 
purpose a motion like this, which is limited to suggesting the desirability 
of an inquiry which only two days ago was admitted from that bench 
to be appropriate and expedient, which, so far as its scope is concerned, 
would be confined to the exammation of two or three very simple issues 
of fact, and from Which the Government, as I am sure they think they 
would — I do not want in any way to prejudge that matter — emerge not 
with diminished, but with ei^anced, authority and prestige.” (House of 
Commons, 9th May, 1918.) 

If a leader of the Opposition had any function at all in time of 
war it would be difficult to imagine a more moderate and conciliatory 
manner of discharging it. But to take it in this spirit was by no 
means Mr, Lloyd George’s cue at this moment. In the interval 
between the publication of General Miaurice’s letter and the debate 
the Government had repented of their promise to hold an inquiry, 
and their object now was to find plausible reasons for its withdrawal. 
The occasion was one which demanded all the Prime Minister’s 
resources, but he was equal to it. Presenting himself as an injured 
man, and declaring that since the previous Tuesday it had been 
made “ perfectly clear from the action of the Press ”■ that no 
decision by any secret tribunal would ever be accepted, he swept 
aside all that Mr. Bonar Law had said two days earlier about the 
honour of jMimsters, the necessity of judicial inquiry, and the examin- 
ation of most secret documents ; launched out into a defence of 

II.— u 
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^ himself and claimed the verdict here and now from the House of 
^ Commons. 


in 

The reader must form his own judgment from what has gone 
before, and from the numerous' disclosures made since the War upon 
the general merits of the controversy between Mr. Lloyd George and 
General Maurice.^ So far as the subsequent division was a free 


1 The actual figures supplied by the War Office on 7th May, i.e. two days before 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on 9th May, were : 


BRITISH POROES IH PRANCE 


Date 

PiGHTING TnOOPS 

Non-Pighting Troops 

’•‘Labotjb 

Total 


British 

Coloured 

{Indian 

Cavalry) 

British 

Coloured 

British 

Coloured 

Effectives 

Jan. 1917 

1,069,831 

8,876 

217,533 

2,704 


— 

1,298,944 

Jan. 1918 

969,283 

11,644 

295,334 

2,266 

190,197 

108,203 

1,676,817 


OVERSEAS DOMINION CONTINGENT 


Jan. 1917 

204,989 

_ 

22,249 — 



Jan. 1918 

217,205 

— 

56.945 — 

— 



227,238 

274,160 


TOTAL BRITISH AND DOMINION CONTINGENTS 


Ian. 1917 
Jan. 1918 


1,274,820 

8,876 

239,782 

2,704 

- , 


1,620,182 

1,186,488 

11,544 

322,279 

2,266 

190,197 

108,203 

1,850,967 


Labour Corps did not exist till the middle of 1917.) 


According to the authors of Sir Douglas Haig's Command (1, 29), “ The bayonet and 
sabre strength of the British Army had dropped from 612,000 at the end of 1917 to 

682.000 at the time of the German ofiensive. ... In spite of the oncoming Gorman 
offensive and the recent extension of the British front to Borisis, our bayonet and 
sabre strength on Mar. 20, 1918, the day before the German assault, was actuolly 

96.000 below what it had been at the end of 1916.” The emphasis hero is on tM 
” bayonet and sabre strength,” but military opinion seems generally to have 
disallowed Mr. Lloyd George’s claim that Labour battalions and Army Service 
Corps, etc. may properly be included in the ” fighting strength ” of the arm}', ana 
his contention that it is a reflection on them to make a distinction between 
services and the fighting strength. In March 1918, tho Labour battalions includea 

190.000 white and 108,000 native imarmed labomers. 

Between January and March 1918 the Indian Cavalry (11,544) wore broken up 
and transferred to Palestine, and there was a further largo drop in fighting Btjongci. 
Between December 1916 and March 1918 there was a drop of 17,000 in f 

Indian cavalry, and 100,000 in British infantry, a drop larger than tho whole 


our army at Mons. 

All labour, white and coloured, was unarmed. _ 

On tho substantial question whether tho fighting force was reinforced ns it 
or should have been, tho reader may bo referred to Sir William Robertson s iioi i 
and Statesmen, chapter on “Man-Power,” I, p. 290 el scq. ; Sir 
Oom 7 nand, II, pp. 1-44 ; Ficld-Marslial Earl Haig, by Brig.-Gon. .John ^ • 
Clmp. XXI ; Ficld-Matshal Sir Henry Wilson, II, pp. 42-70. The 
will also help to determine how far tho Versailles Council influenced tn q 
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expression of opinion, Mr. Lloyd George carried the day on his ^18 
assertion that the statement he had made to the House was fo\mded 
on information supplied to him by the Department of Military 
Operations, for which General Maurice himself was responsible,! 
but in the light of our present knowledge Mr. ChurchiU’s opinion 
that “the actual merits of the controversy were scarcely dis- 
cussed ”2 assuredly not be disputed. The effect nevertheless 
was instantaneous and decisive. Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded 
in turning Asquith’s motion on procedure into a vote of censure upon 
himself and had put the House of Commons in a position in which 
it could not accept this motion without destroying the Government 
at a most critical moment in the War. 

It was undoubtedly a dazzling Parliamentary performance and it 
had the effect, possibly not undesigned, of throwing the debate into 
confusion. Asquith had confined himself to the question of pro- 
cedure, and though by this time he was well armed with the facts, he 
certainly would not have consented to enter into a dispute about 
them with Mr. Lloyd George on the floor of the House of Commons 
at that moment. On the other hand tempers were running high at 
the end of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, which many of its hearers on 
both sides of the House thought to be an evasion of the real issue, 
and the appearance of being browbeaten into withdrawing a resolu- 
tion which merely proposed an alternative way of doing what the 
Government itself had declared to be necessary was extremely re- 
pugnant to Asquith. His own mind was made up on the spot to stand 
to his guns. But from this point onwards the debate was seriously 
mishandled, and the division was taken before any reply had been 
made from the Liberal front bench, or any clear guidance given to 
Liberal members by their leaders. In the end the only serious 

of the extension of the British line. Mr. Bonar Law was evidently misinformed when 
he said that it was “ not dealt with at all by the Versailles Council,” though it is 
literally and technically true that they did not decide it. What happened was that 
the question of the extension of the British front was referred by the Governments 
to the Military Advisers of the Supreme War Council. In the event General Haig 
came to an independent agreement with General Petain, which was confirmed by 
the Supreme War Covmcil. See General Maurice’s Intrigues of the War, Appendix, 
pp. 37-42. 

^ General Maurice explained afterwards that this information was supplied on 
18th April, after he had laid down his duties as Director of Military Operations, 
and that by a mistake in it, “ the whole strength of our armies in Italy was included 
in the strength of our armies in France.” This mistake, he says, was " discovered 
shortly afterwar^,” and reported to the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary, but 
apparently not in time to prevent its being used by the Prime Minister in the 
debate- of 9th May. It may be added that Mr. Lloyd George’s original statement 
was made on 9th April, while General Maurice was still Director of Military 
Operations. He could, therefore, in thiR speech at all events, not have been misled , 
by the mistaken return of 18th April. v 

* World Grists, HI, p. 422. 
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criticism of the Prime Blinister on the merits of the case was made 
by two Conservative members, Sir Hemy Page Croft and Major 
Archer Shee, who undoubtedly expressed the real opinions of large 
numbers of their own party. But these were speeches, not votes, 
and by a somewhat ironic turn of events it was left to the 106 
Liberal members who followed Asquith into the Lobby m support 
of his motion to express in the division what at the time and later 
was the predominant military opinion of the proceedings of this day. 

It was' one of those occasions on which no one seemed to know 
exactly what had happened. The prearranged speakers did not 
rise ; safety first became the impulse of the unguided Hmrse ; some 
members seemed hardly to know in which Lobby they had voted. 
To understand it one must get back into the atmosphere of war, and 
the something approaching terror which afflicted average mortals 
when the Government cracked its whip. A clever tactician who 
foresaw the use which might be made of this incident would no 
doubt have avoided a division by withdrawing the resolution on the 
ground that public discussion was impossible at that moment, and 
thus have thrown on the Government the onus of burking an inquiry 
which they themselves had declared to be necessary. Asquith was 
not a clever tactician, and the last thing he desired at that moment 
was to discover a tactical means of escape from a proposition to 
which he attached serious importance. But it certainly never 
occruTed to him that this debate and division could by any ingenuity 
be turned to the purpose for which it was afterwards used, and least 
of all that it could be seized by the Government as a pretext for 
dividing the Liberal party into “ sheep and goats,” and making a 
concerted effort to drive the latter into outer darlmess. 

That stroke was held in reserve for six months — ^six months 
during which Asquith and his supporters in Parliament gave un- 
swerving support to the Government in all that concerned the con- 
duct of the War, and joined with them in exhortation to effort and 
endurance. During these months Sir Douglas Haig was alone among 
officers of his own rank in seeing the prospect of a decision in 
and he acted on his belief while Foch and all the other high milit^^ry 
authorities were planning for the final blow in 1919 or 1920. ^ For a 
large part of this time, as we now know, the real issues whicli lay 
behind the Maurice Debate were still being fought out behind the 
scenes. All through the fearful conflict on the Western from- 
the idea of sending Divisions to the East lingered in the mind of the 
Government and their chosen military adviser, Sir Henry B ilson, 

^ VTihou, II, p. 119. 
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now Chief of the Imperial General Stafi. At the end of July this 
authority advised them that it would be mivdse to attempt to gain 
a decisive victory until 1920, that the main offensive campaign 
should not be opened before July 1919, and that in the meantime 
“our most urgent consideration” was “the establishment of 
British control on the Caspian and the security of our lines of com- 
munication fi’om Bagdad.”^ Thi-ee days later, accordiug to the 
same witness, “ practically all the Prime hlinisters, i.e. Lloyd George, 
Borden, Hughes (but not so much), Smuts, Massey, and ]\Iilner were 
of opinion that “ we cannot beat the Boches on the Western front,” 
and so, he adds, “ they go wandering about looking for laurels.”^ 
Under the influence of these emotions and advised by the soldier 
who thought the “ most urgent consideration to be the establish- 
ment of British control on the Caspian,” the War Cabinet, on 31st 
August, sent their Commander-in-Chief, just when he was about to 
open the last great offensive which carried the allied armies to victory 
on the Western front, a message warning him, as Mr. Churchill says, 
“ of the grave consequences which would result from a further heavy 
blood drain.”3 Seldom, if ever, can a Commander-in-Chief have 
received such a communication from his Government on the eve of 
battle, but the War Cabinet, it seems, was still on 31st August in the 
mood which had caused it to despair of victory and withhold 
reinforcements in the early months of the year. 

It is scarcely fanciful, on looking back, to regard this telegram 
as the last expiring effort of the struggle to “ alter the direction of 
the War ” in which Mr. Lloyd George appeared to have won the 
decisive victory in December 1916. By an initiative which was 
entirely his own, and which appears to have obtained only the 
reluctant consent even of our Erench allies, the British Commander- 
in-Chief took the issue out of the hands of the Cabinet and won the 
series of resounding victories on the Western front which were the 
main factor in bringing the war to a conclusion in November 1918. 
If in the end the break-up of the German Coalition started in the 
East, this event, as Mr. Churchill tells us,^ was “ not induced by 
local circumstances. It resulted from the consternation which 
followed the defeat of the German armies in Prance.”® 

^ Memorandum by Sir Henry Wilson, 28th July, quoted by Major.-Gen. 
Chartens, Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 

- Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, II, HO. 

* other details see Haig's Command, II, 269 ; Field-Marshal Earl Haig, 356. 

« World Crisis, III, p. 517. 

“ Ibid., p. 536. 
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CHAPTER LV 

THE COHPON ELECTION 


Asquith and the King— The offensive on the Home Front — 'Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George — ^Plans for the Coupon Election — The sacrifice of Liberals — Sir George 
Younger’s requirements — Choosing the victims — ^Distributing the Coupon — 
The alleged conspiracy — ^Asquith’s reply — An orgy of Chauvinism — ^Tho 
extinction of the Liberal Party — ^Asquith’s defeat. J. A. S. 

Asquith was not in the public eye on Armistice Hay 1918, but 
there were some who remembered him. A telegram from the King 
came before the morning was out : “I look back with gratitude to 
your wise counsel and calm resolve in the days when great issues 
had to be decided resulting in our entry into the war ” ; and in a 
telegram to his wife, Queen Alexandra said : ‘‘ In the great rejoicings 
which we share with you and the people all over our Empire, we do 
not forget your husband to-day.” “ No man,” said the ICing to 
Mrs. Asquith a few days later when they were lunching at Buoldng- 
ham Palace, “ ever had a better or wiser friend than I had, and have, 
in your husband.” A few days later Asquith himself had the oppor- 
tunity of paying his tribute to the King in seconding the address of 
congratulation moved by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons. He said ; 

“ When history conies to tell the tale of these four years, it will recount 
a story the like of which is not to be found in any epic in any literature. 
It is and will remain by itself as a record of everything humanity can 
dare or endme — of the extremes of possible heroism and, we must add, of 
possible baseness, and, above and beyond all, the slow moving but in the 
end irresistible power of a great ideal. 

The old world has been laid waste. Principalities and Powers, to all 
appearances inviolable and invincible, which seemed to dominate a large 
part of the families of mankind, lie in the dust. All things have become new. 

In this great and cleansing purging it has been the privilege of our 
country to play her part — a part worthy of a people who have Icaruccl 
themselves beforehand the lesson to practise the example of orderca 
freedom. The time has not come to distribute praise bctwvcn those who 
in civil life and naval and military action, have w’on this great 
but, as my right honourable friend has well said, we can anticipate that 
task by rendering at once a heartfelt, unstinted tribute to the occupan 

of the Throne. . ^,,,1 

I had the privilege to bo Prime Minister when His l^fajcsty ascon ■ 
the Throne, and I continued to hold that office until more than tw o 5 oa 
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had passed of tlio progress of the war. There is no one wlio can hear 1918 
testimony— first-hand testimony — more authontie or more heartfelt than Ago C6 
I do to the splendid examine which His Majesty has set in time of peace, 
as well as in time of war, in the discharge of every one, day by day, of the 
responsible duties which fall to the Sovereign of this Emphe. In the 
crash of Thrones, built, some of them, on unrighteousness propped up m 
other cases by a brittle framework of convention, the Throne of this 
country stands unshaken, broad-based on the people’s vdll. It has been 
reinforced to a degree which it is impossible to measure, by the living 
example of our Sovereign and his gracious Consort, who have alwaj^s felt 
and shown by their life and by this conduct that they arc there not to bo 
ministered imto, but to minister. 

As the right hon. gentleman said, monarclncs in these days arc held, 
if they continue to bo held, not by the shadovy claim of any so- 
caUed Divine right, not, as has been the case with the Hapsburg and 
HohenzoUems, by any power of dividing and dominating popular forces 
and popular will, not bj’’ pedigree and not by traditions ; they are held, 
and can only be held, by the highest form of public service ; by under- 
standing, by sympathy with the common lot and bj’^ devotion to the 
common weal. There are some lines of one of our old poets whicli are 
perhaps worth recalling, as they sum up and express the feelings of many 
of us to-day : 

‘ The glories of our blood and State 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 

There is no armour against fato, 

Death lays his icy hand on Icings.’ 

And at the end of these fine lines he adds, what we in these testing 
times in Great Britain have seen and proved to be the secret and the 
safeguard of our Monarchy : 

‘ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ ” 


n 

Late in October or early in November the leaders of the Coalition 
decided to follow up the victory over the enemy by a grand offensive 
on what was then called the “ Home Eront.” On 2nd November — 
nine days before the Armistice — ^Mr. Lloyd George wrote a letter 
to Mr. Bonar Law^ in which he declared himself to be convinced 
that there ought to be a general election, and that the “ sooner it 
can be arranged, subject to the exigencies of the military position, 

^ The idea of a dissolution in which the leaders of two parties should combine 
to wipe out the opposition was apparently familiar to Mr. Bonar Law, for Lord 
Beayerbrook quotes him as having threatened Mr. Winston Churchill with such 
a dissolution in November 1916, and Mr, Churchill as having replied that such a 
threat in the middle of the war was “ the most terribly immoral thing he had ever 
heard of.” At another stage Mr. Bonar Law is represented as having feared that 
Asquith would retaliate on him with a “ fatal dissolution,” if he resigned. Politicians 
and the War, II, pp. 106 and 124. 
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the better.” In this letter, which Mr. Bonar Law read to a meeting 
of his party ten days later, the lines were laid down for the co- 
operation of Liberal and Conservative Coalitionists in an appeal to 
the country to return candidates who undertake to support the 
present Government, not only to prosecute the war to its final end 
and negotiate the peace but to deal with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion which must immediately arise directly an Armistice is signed.” 

This plan was kept secret during the next few days, but there 
were uneasy rumours that something unexpected was about to 
happen, and in order to reassure themselves, a deputation from 
the National Liberal Federation, the Scottish Liberal Federation, and 
the Manchester Liberal Federation waited on Mr. Lloyd George and 
urged a rapprochement between his Liberal followers and the 
official Liberals under Asquith. Since he was at this time negotiating 
with Mr. Bonar Law on the basis of his letter, he was naturally 
unable to give them a satisfactory reply. A little later Asquith saw 
him in his room in the House of Commons, and an account of what 
passed between them was furnished eleven years later in a letter to 
The Ti^nes by Mr. Vivian PhiUipps, who was Asquith’s Private 
Secretary in 1918, and who saw him immediately after this inter- 
view. The letter was written in reply to a statement made by 
Mr. Lloyd George after Asquith’s death that he offered liim “ the 
Lord Chancellorship and the opportunity of attending the Peace 
Conference ” and that Asquith declined it, but it may be taken as 
covering the whole interview : 

“ The statement is a charge against Mr. Asquith that at a moment 
of tremendous importance for the nation and the world he refused to 
help. I was in Mr. Asquith’s intimate counsels at the time. saw him 
in his room at the House of Commons within five minutes of theintervjew 
with Mr. Lloyd George. I was aware that the interview was taldng pkco 
because the Manchester Liberals had expressed to Lloyd Georgo tho 
desire that an effort should be made to bring hlr. Asquith and himself 
together before the election. When hlr. Asquith returned to his room 
after seeing Mr. Lloyd George I asked him what had happened. Ho told 
me that hH. Lloyd George had inquired whether he would be willing to 
join the Coalition Government, and that he had replied that circumstances 
made that impossible. He added that he had told Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, that he would be willing to ‘ lend a hand ’ — ^that was his phrase 
‘ as one of the British delegates to the Peace Conference.’ I said to him, 

‘ and what did Mr. Lloyd ^orge say to that ? ’ and he replied, ‘ ho nmdc 
no response.’ 

Mrs. Asquith in her Autobiography” has added some details of this 
interview with Air. Lloyd George : 

^ The Times, 8tli March, 1929. ‘ 11, pp. 002-303. 
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“Just before the General Election of December 1918, Henry was 1918 
asked to go to tbe Prime Minister’s room in the House of Commons. ^ 

Upon his return he told me what had occurred. He had been received 
with a friendliness that amounted to enthusiasm and asked where he 
stood. Mr. Lloyd George then said : 

‘ I understand you don’t wish to take a post under the Government.’ 

To which my husband answered that that was so ; and added that the 
only service he thought he could render the Government would be H he 
were to go to Versailles, as from what he Imew both of President Wilson 
and M. Clemenceau he was pretty sure they knew little of International 
Law or finance, and that these two problems would be found all-important 
in view of fixing future frontiers and the havoc the war was likely to 
create in all the Foreign Exchanges. 

At this ]Mr. Lloyd George looked a little confused. He was walking 
up and down the room, and in knocking up against a chair a pile of loose 
books were thrown upon the ground. Hastily looking at his watch and 
stooping down to pick up the books, he said he would consider my 
husband’s proposal. Nothing more was said ; the interview was over, 
and my husband never heard another word upon the matter.” 

The question of Asquith’s participation in the Peace Conference 
will be dealt with later, but it need hardly be said that if Mr. Lloyd 
George seriously intended to invite him to join the Government, his 
answer was in the circumstances a foregone conclusion. Even if 
joining the Government had been congenial to him, it is certain that 
he would never have consented to the sacrifice of colleagues and 
supporters which the electioneering plan of the Coalition leaders 
required. He was, as always, “ willing to lend a hand ” in the 
business of the Nation, but nothing would have induced him to seek 
shelter for himself at the sacrifice of the Liberal Party. 

Liberal pohticians had given little thought to their position 
since December 1916. Like the rest of their countrymen they 
had been absorbed in the war, and they had permitted their 
machinery to be dismantled and turned over to war purposes on 
what they supposed to be an honourable understanding between 
parties that none of them would be prejudiced by a suspension of 
domestic politics during the war. Reasonable warning and liberty 
for political Associations and individuals to consider their position 
and make their choice seemed to be elementary fair play, if political 
warfare was to be resumed. Otherwise, the new Parliament would 
consist of men selected to suit their own purpose by leaders who 
for the time being controlled the machine of Government and could 
spring a surprise upon the electors. 

This, it soon appeared, was what Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Ronar Law intended the new Parliament to be. In their original 
scheme Labour was to have come in, but the Labour Party by a 
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majority of more than two to one decided to “ resume its independ- 
ence,” and the Labour Ministers accordingly withdrew from the 
Government. This left the Liberal and Conservative Coalitionists 
free to partition the constituencies between themselves with all 
but complete certainty that their combined forces would in the great 
majority be strong enough to extinguish opposition. At any time 
this combined pressure would have been tremendous, but at a 
moment when there were no political issues and the Government was 
appealing to the electors to strengthen its hands for the coming 
Peace Conference, it was bound to be irresistible. 

But one thing was necessary for the complete success of this plan, 

and this was that Mr. Lloyd George should make the concessions 

required by his Conservative colleagues. It was not to be supposed 

that they would consent to prolong the Coahtion with the balance of 

parties in the existing House, where the Unionist Party was in a 

minority of more than 100. At the most critical moments j\Ir. ' 

Bonar Law had never forgotten the interests of his party and he had 

no motive for neglecting them when the war was over. It was, from 

his point of view, a natural demand that the number of Conservatives 

in the new House should be largely increased and the number of 

Liberals proportionately reduced. It was presumably a heavy 

sacrifice for a Liberal Prime Minister to make, but having decided 

that it was a national necessity to prolong the fife of the Coalition, 

Mj. Lloyd George was bound to face it. 

\ 

m 

A month after the election in a speech to his constituents, Sir 
George Younger, the principal organiser of the Unionist Party, made 
a frank disclosure of the method pursued ; 

When a General Election was resolved upon the Unionist members jn 
the House of Commons who had supported the Government since 101 
and the Liberal members who had also supported the Governmon 
coalesced with a common programme and a common object. Ibfi 
settled right away 400 contests. . . . The Prime iCnister had no oignnisa* 
tion and naturally he had not many candidates ready and conlti on J 
therefore contest a certain number of seats. He kept all the seats i 
could contest, and as he (Sir George Younger) occupied the . 

Chairman of the Unionist Party, he was asked to furnish a cc 
number of candidates, and naturally he recommended Umoms - 
not Radicals (Alloa, Jan. 23, 1919). ^ 

As it turned out the four hundred contests “settled right auaj 
covered practically all the seats for wdiich the silling nioii 
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members were seeldng re-election or for wbicli Unionist candidates 
bad been chosen, but only a specially selected number of seats held 
by Liberals or to be contested by Liberal candidates. In all the others, 
the Liberal members seeking re-election or the Liberal candidates 
seeldng election were marked down as “ opponents of the Govern- 
ment,” and candidates to oppose them were “ furnished ” partly 
by Mr. Lloyd George, but in the majority of cases by Sir George 
Younger. In this way the Conservative wing of the Coalition 
obtained a guarantee that a large majority of the members support- 
ing the Coalition in the new House would be members of their party. 

Though obviously effective for its purpose this method required 
two principal sacrifices on the part of Mr. Lloyd George. He had 
first of all to break with the official organisation of the Liberal Party 
which left local Associations free to select their own candidates, and 
to take this part of the business — or such as remained after Mr. Bonar 
Law and Sir George Younger had taken their share — ^into his own 
hands. This in itself was a sufficiently serious departure from Liberal 
tradition and practice, but he had next the even more difficult and 
invidious task of dividing the Liberals members into sheep and 
goats, those who were supposed to have supported and those who 
were supposed to have opposed the Government. On the face of it 
there was no obvious fine of demarcation. With the exception 
of a few honest pacifists, the- whole Liberal Party had supported the 
Government in the conduct of the war, and refrained from criticisms 
on many occasions on which it would have been well justified. The 
Second Goahtion had in fact been far more indulgently treated by the 
House of Commons than either of the preceding Governments. 

But, if lots were not to be cast, some cause or pretext had to be 
found ; and at’ this moment the Maurice debate and division leapt 
to fife again. This was the solitary occasion — ^the occasion of 
Asquith’s motion for a Select Committee in preference to the two 
Judges proposed by Mr. Bonar Law — on which any considerable 
number of Liberals had recorded a vote against the Government ; 
and it now appeared that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law had 
for the past six months been nursing their grievance on this occasion 
and were determined to be even with the 106 — or as many of them as 
were candidates for the new Parhament — ^who had voted for 
Asquith’s motion on 9th May. The two leaders took lofty ground. 
They were acting from no mean or vindictive motive but from 
national necessity. The times, they said, demanded not ordinary 
pohticians, criticising and opposing a Government and turning 
against it at a critical moment, but “ reliable ” men, men who would 
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pledge themselves to support the Coalition not only until the Peace 
Treaty was siped, but for the full term of the coming Parliament, 
For the selection of these men something more was needed than the 
ordinary free choice of the local Associations; they must be 
certified by the leaders of the Coahtion as the men whom they 
wanted and whom the nation needed at this supreme moment. 

The certificate took the form of a letter signed by the two leaders 
(which Asquith immortalised by dubbing it the “ coupon ”) attesting 
the qualifications of the candidate ; and all Liberals who had voted 
for Asquith’s motion substituting a Select Committee for two Judges 
as the proper mean of inquiring into General Maurice’s statements 
were struck off the list of the qualified, and their places filled either 
by Unionists or more acceptable Liberals, generally the formerJ 
This at one stroke consolidated the Coalition and divided the 
Liberal vote. 

It then became necessary to paint in lively coloius the iniquity 
of the proscribed and the necessity of filling their places with 
“ reliable ” men. Mr, Lloyd George was more than equal to this 
part of the task. “ It was no use,” he told the country, “ having a 
small majority, and what is worse than a small majority ; an 
unreliable majority, a majority that is not quite sure what it wfil do, 
about which you are not quite sure when you are in difficulties that 
it will turn on you.” By this time the Prime Minister had persuaded 
himself that the Maurice division was a conspiracy ” to thwart the 
Government in achieving unity of command : 

“ We have had some experience of difficulties m the last two years, and 
in particular — ^the difficulty about securing unity of command. No one 
doubts that if you had not seemed it this war would have been going on, 
and not going on well, and yet we had two or three Parliamentary crises 
about that. One of them was in the very middle of the worst and most 
critical time we had. We were giving the whole of our time to sending 
material and guns to the front, and to the organising of transport and 
carrying of food. And you must remember that we carried in British 
ships alone one million American troops. When we were organising ail 
that there was a Parliamentary conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The Irish members were begged to come over, though they were 
organising their own little conspiracy to prevent troops from being raised 
in Ireland to assist our Army." And yet they were asked to come over 

1 How tho “coupon” plan worked may ho Been from tlio ihustration of 
London Beats. In the Parliament about to bo dissolved. Liberals hold 
Unionists 33 of the London seats. For the now Parliament, the coupon was g 

to 13 Liberals and 46 Unionists. . , j 

2 The Irish Parliamentary Party, with insignificant exceptions, hod P'' 
support to tho Government in tho war, and their “ little conspiracy ‘jj 
only in warning it that tho application of compulsory militarj- fotvico woi 
uiiwiso and impracticablo in tlio existing state of feeling in that conntrj. 
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to help overthrow a Gk)veriunent that was in the midst of a crisis while 1918 
wrestling for victory. I cannot trust that sort of business. If the country Ago 66 
wants that class of man the country can choose them, but, believe me, 
it will be impossible for us to get through the great task before us. 

Eorgive me for talldng quite clearty. It is better to do so when we are 
face to face. I am told that we ought to accept candidates who are 
chosen by caucuses without demur. I see that stated this morning, but 
I think we are entitled to know something about what these men are 
going to. do. No one will attempt to dictate to the constituencies, and 
if you get any letters signed by ]\hr. Bonar Law or myseK they are simply 
expressions of our opinions as to the men who will give steady support. 

As British citizens we are entitled to express our opinion on a subject of 
that sort. In a free country even a Prime Minister may enjoy that 
privilege.” (Wolverhampton, Nov. 23, 1918.) 

The “ unreliable ” Liberals thus found themselves not only 
excluded from the list of certified candidates, but branded as “ con- 
spirators ” who had plotted against their country at a most critical 
moment of its fortunes. 


rv 

Asquith answered the Prime Minister in a speech at Huddersfield 
a few days later : “ If there was a conspiracy he himself,” he said, 
“ must have been chief conspirator, for it was his motion to which 
reference was made.” — “ It was a motion made by me, and I must 
say at once that there is no act in the whole of my Parliamentary 
fife, now extending for more than thirty years, for which I am less 
repentant and ashamed.” After quoting his own words in the 
Maurice debate — ^that “ he could not be a party to any proceeding 
which might have the effect of preventing those who were responsible 
to the nation from extricating the greatest of causes from the gravest 
of perils ” — ^he went on : 

“ And yet this was the time when I was supposed to be hatching a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government. I would not go back to this 
simply because a baseless charge has been made, but becaixse it illustrates 
the meaning of ‘ a reliable majority.’ General Maurice, a most distin- 
guished officer who had been Director of Mlitary Operations, one of the 
highest and niost responsible posts in the whole Araiy, early in May wrote 
entirely on his own responsibility a letter challenging statements made 
by Mimsters as to the strength of our army in Prance. At the end of 
March the Prime Minister teUs us that this was a crisis about unity of 
command. It had nothing whatever to do with unity of command 
in the sense of a single appointment, and the history of that will have 
to be written some day. Unity of command came into existence under 
the stress of battle a few days after the German offensive began. At the 
time of the Maurice letter it was an accomplished fact, and it had been 
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in existence for nearly six weeks. It is a complete travesty, and I venture 
' to say a grotesque travesty, to say that allegation had anything to do 
with the unity of command.” 

He next pointed out that the demand for inquiry did not come 
from the Liberals ; the Inquiry was proffered by the Government 
themselves and he had merely requested that instead of being held 
by two Judges, it should be held by a small Select Committee of the 
House of Commons representing all parties in the State : 

“ Now there is no reason in the world why the Government, which* had 
admitted the necessity of the inquiry, should not also have accepted that 
mode of procedure. They proceeded, most absurdly, to treat it as a vote 
of censure. The demand for an inquiry, which the Government them- 
selves started two days before, was treated as amounting to a vote of 
want of confidence and censure, and now we are told that unless you get 
a pledge-bound majority in the next House of Commons the same thing 
may recur. The Prime Minister is horrified that the Irish members were 
invited to attend the division. Why not 1 It is a question of fair play. 
If the Government makes the question of fair play the issue of confidence 
the responsibility, and the whole responsibility, is theirs. Just see what 
that comes to. Anybody who allows this Coalition label or ticket to be 
affixed to him in the next House of Commons would have to do withoiit 
justice or reason, and would have to suppress his judgment and his 
instmet of fairness, otherwise he might be told he had betrayed liis con- 
stituents. I would rather never sit in the House of Commons again— 
much as I prize it — ^I would rather not sit there under conditions so 
humihating.” (Huddersfield, Nov. 28, 1918.) 

By this time the “ conspiracy ” seemed to have become an 
obsession with Mr. Lloyd George and he painted the iniquity of it m 
blacker and blacker colours. “ The Government to be flung out, 
confidence given to Germany, confusion created here, invaluable 
time lost,”^ and much else that in the cool light of history seems 
mere sound and fury. 


V 

Starting on this note the election became an orgy of chauvinism, 
the details of which it would be unseemly to revive. On the day 
after the Armistice, when the Prime klinister had summoned ms 
Liberal followers to Dovming Street, he had spoken to them o a 
peace “ based on the fundamental principles of righteousness, o 
the need of putting away “ base, sordid, squalid ideas of vengeance 
and of avarice.” Within three weeks he had promised to prosccu e 
the ex-Kaiser, to punish German officers, to expel or exclude mr 
mans from Great Britain, to “ exact the last penny we can go ■ ou 

1 ITe-wcastlo, 29th November, 191S. 
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of Germany up to the Kmit of her capacity.”^ This on the one hand, ^1^8 
and on the other lavish promises of a new world to the returning 
soldier. This effort was for the moment entirely successful, and in 
the result independent Liberalism was aU but extinguished. Large 
numbers of electors, while objecting strongly to the methods of 
the Government, yet felt that they could not withdraw their support 
fcom it on the eve of the Peace Conference. ^ 

Among other things the compact between the Prime Minister and 
his Conservative aUies required that all his old colleagues of Cabinet 
rank should be proscribed, and though he spoke of the pain which 
it gave bim to “ sever his relations with his old comrades in arms,” 

Mr. Lloyd George faced it with composure as an integral part of his 
scheme, Asquith made no complaint on this score ; he had made 
it abundantly clear that whatever it might be, he would share the 
fate of his comrades in arms and loyal supporters in Parliament. 

But when it was known that he had lost his seat in East Eife there 
were many thousands of quiet people in aU parts of the country who 
thought their own thoughts about the extraordinary lack of gener- 
osity which, after his long service to the nation, had exposed him to 
this fate. 

At this distance of time, the election of 1918 has very few apolo- 
gists. The necessity of holding it immediately after the Armistice 
remains still a pure assertion ; the methods adopted were calamitous 
for the “ Peace without vengeance or avarice,” which the Prime 
Minister himself had advocated. At a moment when it was of supreme 
importance that Great Britain should be free to play her traditional 
part of moderator after victory, her Chief Representative entered 
the Peace Conference with his platform oratory on record against 
him, and his “ reliable majority ” waiting to call him to order if he 
should seem to abate what they conceived to be his pledges. He 
was finally at the mercy of the men who had left him in the highest 
position on the condition that they constituted the majority of his 
party, and before the Parliament had run its course he had many 
opportunities of judging of their “ rehabifity.” 


Bristol, lltli December. Mr. Lloyd George said that the bill was 24,000 
millions, but that having consulted his financial advisers he could not honestly 
encourage the hope that we should get so much. “ If Germany has a greater 
capacity she must pay up to the very last penny.” 

^ ^ ^ result 626 Coalitionists, 63 Labour members, 33 Independent 

Liberals, 80 Irish, and 6 Independents were returned to the new Parliament. 
Smco the Irish did not attend, the Coalition had a working majority of 420. 
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Facing the blow — Asquith and the Peace Conference — ^Reasons for not inwting 
hhn — A tour abroad — The Oxford and Cambridge Commission — ^IVriting in 
retirement — His style as writer and speaker — Return to Parliament — ^Tho Poisloy 
Campaign — ^Back in the House of Commons — Advocates Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland — ^Warning voices — ^The Black and Tans — ^Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Carnarvon speech — ^Asquith’s answer — ^Establishment of the Irish Free State — 
Break-up of the Coalition. J. A. S. and C. A. 

|2 Oh Saturday, 28t]i December, 1918, President Wilson was enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor at a luncheon at the Mansion House, 
and Asquith sat at the high table not far from Mr. Lloyd George. 
The speeches were barely over when a slip was passed along from 
the Reporters’ table to one of the guests to say that Asquith had 
been defeated in East Eife’- That he should be compelled to bo 
just there at that moment seemed to this guest a peculiar manifesta- 
tion of the mocking spirit 'which so often haunts the great in then 
careers. 

Asquith mercifully did not hear the news until he got back to 
Cavendish Square, and then it fell on him as a crushing and mi- 
expected blow. He had never seriously thought it possible that his 
constituents, so staunch and loyal for aU the thirty-two years of 
his parliamentary life, would desert him at this time. Now, as always, 
he had rehed on them to hold the fort in East Fife while he led the 
fight in other parts of the country. It was a shock, and a rude one, 
to find that they too had succumbed, but ho ralhed from it with his 
usual stoicism, and for the next six weeks settled down to a quiet 
life at The Wharf, coming occasionally to London and helping the 
shattered party to pick up the fragments. For a time his nun 
turned from politics and began to make plans for a period of browsing 
and travel, reading old books and seeing new countries, wduch hat 
been a dream in former years. There is a ghmpsc of him at m 
beginning of January lunching with Sir Robert Hudson, Score 
to the National Liberal Federation, in company -^vith tw'O or three o 

^ Tho polling took place boforo Christmas, but owing to tho noccs'^ilj coUcc 
tho soldiers’ votes, tho results wero not declared till 28lh Decemher. 
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his colleagTies—“ Asquith so quiet,” said his host,i “so cool and 1919-1922 

high-minded, entirely without malice or rancour, so unlike ; ” 

but his mind was turning away from politics to the compensations 
which life had still to offer. To his wife who had in the meantime 
gone abroad for her health he wrote on the last day of January : 

It is sad that we caimot spend your birthday together, but I am 
sure you were wise, both for your own sake and Elizabeth’s^ to start 
as soon as you did. You know that I wish for you every blessing that 
earth or heaven can give. I see no reason why we should not be happy. 

I am in my 67th year, and looking back (while I think worse of men’s 
brains, and of their hearts and characters than I once did) I have not 
many grievances against Fortune. Few men have had a life more crowded 
with interests, both big and small : and none that I know has been so 
nearly blessed in his home. If we live to May 10th we shall celebrate 
our Silver Wedding Day ; and I will lay any odds anyone likes that 
there is not on the face of the globe a couple — man and wife — ^who have 
made as much of 25 years in every possible way. 

Puff® and I had a charming farewell ; his is the most perfect character 
I have ever known, or ever shall. ... I only pray that our complete and 
unique comradeship may continue to the end. 

“ Asquith nearly lost you the War. Are you going to let him 
spoil the Peace ? ” had been one of the catch-cries of the Coalition 
during the election. It has already been recorded that, though he 
rejected the idea of joining the Coalition Government, he had 
offered to “ lend a hand ” at the Peace Conference, and up to the end 
of December he still thought it probable that he would be invited. 

He asked me to come and see him one of these days and discussed 
the matter for an hour with all its pros and cons, but in the end said 
quite frankly, that, if invited, he was resolved to go. He saw all 
the objections — ^that he might seem to be involving himself with 
the Coahtion and deserting old friends, that the atmosphere was 
unfavourable to the kind of peace that he desired, that his voice and 
vote might count for little in the^ throng — ^but the cause was of 
supreme importance, and precisely because the Liberal voices were 
few and feeble at that moment it seemed to him his duty to reinforce 
them, if the opportunity offered. It did not offer ; the “ hard-faced 
men ” who a few .weeks later were to summon the Prime Minister 
back from Paris and hold him to his election pledge to make the 
enemy pay to the uttermost farthing were aheady on guard lest the 
peace should be “ spoilt,” and patriotic newspapers protested that 
the elections had deprived Asquith of his title to be a representative 

^ Sir Bobert Hudson, a Memoir, p. 161. 

® Elizabeth Asquith, afterwards Princess Bibesco. 

® Anthony Asquith. 
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922 leader of Britisli opinion. There was a further decisive considera- 
tion which llr. ChurchiU has placed on' record.^ “ ]\Ir. Asquith’s 
own qualities/’ he says, “ would have been of inestimable service 
at the Conference. On the other hand, his inclusion would still 
further have angered Lord Northcliffe ” (who was already incensed 
at the Prime Minister’s refusal of his claim to be included). 

Asquith made a few sardonic comments at the time, but did not 
afterwards regret his omission. It left him free to take the inde- 
pendent line on the Peace Treaty and Reparations which he developed 
a year later in his Paisley speeches and enabled him to keep close 
touch with the little band of Liberals, popularly knOTvn as the 
“ Wee Frees ” and led for the time being by Sir Donald Maclean, 
who fought gallantly in the last ditch of the new Parliament. For 
many months it was his fixed resolution not to seek election in this 
Parliament. The pandering of the Government to the crude and 
■ bellicose ideas of the new men who had been swept into it on the 
jingo tide frankly disgusted him ; and much of the practice of the 
Coalition — the air of dictatorship assumed by the Prime hlinister, 
the eclipse of the Cabinet, the multiplication of Departments and 
office-holders, the blare and brass of the publicity, the prodigal dis- 
tribution of honours, the incessant and fruitless Conferences vith 
their spectacular accompaniments — offended his sense of dignity 
and propriety. He felt himseH to have no touch with such a world 
or with the public which approved it and applauded it ; and he 
thought he would be better occupied in retirement. 

On February 13th he went to Biarritz, and after a month spent in 
golfing and motoring with congenial companions started on a fort- 
night’s tour in Spain. His itinerary took him to Madrid, where ho 
lunched with the King and Queen, dined, with the Prime hlinister, 
visited the Prado and the Escorial ; then to Toledo, Seville, Alcazar, 
Granada and the Alhambra, Cordoba, and back to Madrid, where ho 
spent another morning at the Prado, and in the afternoon took t ic 
train back to Paris. When he had mapped himself out a tour, he 
carried it out scrupulously to the last item, and for the time bemg 
became the insatiable sightseer, incapable of fatigue. He visited t ic 
British Army of Occupation in July, and spent some weeks m 
Venice in September, enjoying himself heartily on each occasion- 
His letters contain a vivid and characteristically precise accoiin o 
a Torchlight military ride at Cologne, and show him rc-rca( mk 
Walter Scott. “ I have read three Scotts, Anne 
Foviunes of Nigel, and Rob Roy. I shall take a holidaj nov 

^ The World Crisis, V, p. 39. 
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the ‘ Wizard,’ wh^o, with all his powers, was the sloppiest and most 
slipshod of writers.”! A few months later he has resumed this 
reading and records I fimshed Med Gduntlet last night t I now 
put it among Scott’s best. Hardly one of the characters is either 
under or overdrawn.” “ I have nearly finished Quy Mannering, it is 
quite readable, though rather complicated : my seventh Waverley 
this year.” He is also tasting sermons and one entry records that 
he went to hear Dr. Orchard in the morning and to St. Paul’s in the 
afternoon. Dr. Orchard was the more interesting but “ his sermon 
would have shocked my Puritan forbears : as someone once said of 
a discourse of Mayer’s, ‘ there was not (from their point of view) 
enough gospel in it to save a titmouse.’ ” 

Another diversion of this period of retirement was his appoint- 
ment to preside over the Oxford and Cambridge Commission. To 
be thus recalled to the Academic world was thoroughly congenial to 
him and he entered mto the work with zest. He was, academically 
speaking, a shade too conservative for some University reformers, 
but he knew the Oxford and Cambridge mind well enough to judge 
what was practicable and what was not. In general the Commission 
recommended that both the Universities should receive a grant of 
£110,000 a year from public funds, and at the same time took steps 
to ensure that the full emoluments of college entrance scholarships 
should be given only to those showing actual need for help. Careful 
and elaborate proposals were also made for bringing the Universities 
into line with modem scientific methods, especially in research. 

n 

Much of his time in retirement was to be spent in the writing of 
books and in other hterary occupations, and this opportunity may 
be taken to say something about his style both in writing 
and speaking. He often cited with approval Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum that no one but a blockhead ever wrote save for money. 
In early life as a journalist, in late life as the author of several 
substantial treatises, he wrote for the most part not from in- 
clination but jnom necessity ; and his pretensions as a writer were 
exceedingly modest. His style, with its weight, its dignity, its 
measured tread, with its balanced antitheses, sculptured periods 
and scrupulous clausulse, was frankly oratorical, and with great 
excellences after its own kind lacked something of the suppleness 
and ease which the fashion of to-day demands in works of pure 

^ Memories and Eejlections, II, p. 176. 
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'2 literature. But for certain classes of composition which, afford a 
meeting ground for rhetoric and letters, it was almost ideally fitted, 
and he excelled in rectorial addresses, in obituary tributes and in 
ceremonial eloquence. Of his published works Occasional Addresses 
contained many notable examples of this kind ; and where the sub- 
ject interests him, as for instance in his discourse on “ Biography,” 
or on Soaliger, his language escapes from its oratorical fetters 
and develops an easy play of humour, of fancy and of anecdote. 

His absorption in law and politics necessarily relegated author- 
ship to the position of a Trdpepyov and his earlier and shorter works 
present him not as a specialist either in writing or in any particular 
subject but as what Bacon calls a “ fall man,” whose accumulated 
intellectual resources overflow by way of a diversion into occasional 
pieces and miscellaneous essays. Studies and Sketches, a collection 
of these deserves a wider circulation than it has attained. In his 
last years, spurred by financial exigency, he wrote some longish 
books. The Genesis of the War, Fifty Years of Parliament, and 
Memories and Beflections. Of these the first two owe their interest 
largely to the almost unique pohtical experience which hes behind 
them. In the Genesis of the War he is speaking of events which he 
not only knew (if anyone did) from the inside, but had largely 
helped to mould ; and his presentation of the facts is what one 
would expect — acciuate, judicial, incisive, and the more weighty 
for its studied avoidance of the dramatic. Fifty Years of Parliament 
is enlivened with many sallies of quiet humour and pointed anecdote ; 
but the author resists the temptation of makmg a case or improwng 
on history. Memories and Beflections, ostensibly his autobiography) 
is in substance an unwrought mass of material, of which death 
forestalled the coherent arrangement. Even if time had perniitteci 
its completion, it would not have served in any real sense to reveal 
the man. It is in the main an unemotional record of the cxtenial 
facts of his life, mingled with much matter which albeit of great 
pubhc interest contributes little towards a disclosure of his character. 
He suffered as an autobiographer from one of the most fatal o 
disabilities — an insufficient interest in himself. He was too seldom 
the object of his own attention to ask, let alone discover, how im 
struck other people. He was, moreover, as Blr. Desmond hIcCart ij 
has well insisted, essentially a man of action, absorbed in an 
sonal search for the answer to practical questions and mteres e 
hardly at all in his own relationship to the issues involved or ins ov 
psychological approach to them. All this tells against- c 
self-portraiture, and the reader in quest of this may well leei 
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Mmiories and Befleciions tells him almost everything about the 
author except what he is really curious to loiow. 

Much of his writing conjures up distinctly his accents and manner 
as a speaker ; and these may be worth recalling to the mind of those 
from whose memory they have begun to fade, or recording for others 
who never witnessed them. At the table of the House, his hands 
holding the box or hanging at his sides, he seemed more firmly 
planted on the ground than most men. The dominant physical 
impression was that of a rock-hke steadiness, standing fours(juare 
to all the winds of debate. In the Irish crisis of 1913-1914, when 
every sort of attempt had been made to stampede him, he remarked 
at a meeting, “ I am not going to be hustled ” ; and the impossi- 
bihty of hustling him — ^physically or mentally — ^was so self-evident 
that laughter mingled with the cheers which followed. Physically 
or mentally, for with the massive physical poise went quahties of 
mind and nerve to match it, a sureness of touch which never seemed 
to fumble or hesitate or trip. Yet just as a top simulates rest while 
in rapid motion, this superficial phlegm masked the nimbleness of 
an intellectual pugihst in the pink of condition, wary, agile and 
alert ; and few of those who in debate interposed what seemed to 
them at the moment pointed or crushing scores were anxious to 
repeat the experiment. 

His voice was impressively deep and rather stem in timbre ; of 
good range and flexibility, though he never quite cured himself of 
a habit of dropping it towards the end of a sentence. He had few 
gestures, and no mannerisms, beyond a habit, when rising to speak, 
of shruggmg his shoulders two or three times, and of patting the 
left lapel of his coat with the right hand. His Parhamentary manner 
was generally regarded as a model, and the advice of Lord UUswater 
to young members who asked him whom they should study and 
imitate, was “ Watch Asquith.” 

His strength as a Parhamentarian was manifold. He excelled in 
unfolding complex matter. It did not seem to matter in what 
disorder or haste materials were injected into his mind ; they 
emerged from it, after an astonishingly short interval, discipfined, 
marshalled, each occupying its logical place in an orderly procession. 
His speech on the Vote of Credit of August 6th, 1914, historic alike 
in its occasion and its eflect upon the House, is the classic statement 
of the British case against Germany. Yet it was made at a time 
when telegrams were stiU flowing in from all over Europe, when 
the situation was shifting from hour to hour, when the Cabinet was in 
almost continuous session, and, as appears from one of his letters, on 
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2 less than five minutes’ preparation. Indeed, his less prepared 
“ speeches were among his most successful, and it is perhaps unfortun- 
ate that as he advanced in life his notes became more copious. This 
habit may have been encouraged by the necessity while he was 
Prime Minister of minute verbal preparation in the case of speeches 
on international affairs such as that annually made at the Lord 
Mayor’s banq^uet on November 9th. In these pronouncements 
which were reported all over the world, the wrong word might well 
cause a European war, and much of what he said was actually written 
out in extenso. On the other hand it was as a rule impossible to tell 
from reading a speech of his what degree of preparation hadgonetoit. 

During a large part of his career he was generally acknowledged to 
be the most formidable debater in the House of Commons. Ho 
resembled one of those naval gims which can throw a ton of metal 
for great distances with extraordinary precision, and are said never- 
theless to be capable of being moved into position by the hand of a 
child ; for the rapidity of adjustment was no less remarkable than 
the weight of metal ^scharged. Always ready, and never much 
below his best, he was perhaps most effective in reply, especially 
in winding up a debate. He seldom dissipated his resources in the 
business of rounding up small points. Brushing aside or giving away 
the inessential he concentrated his fire on the centre, the apparent 


strength of the enemy’s position. This would be shown to rest on 
some fundamental assumption which he would proceed to demohsh, 
thereby cutting the ground from beneath the whole structure and 
bringing it to the ground. Ridicule and irony were among his favour- 
ite weapons, and he excelled in lowering the temperature of debate by 
a douche of cool destructive common-sense. In a debate on his 
Licensing Bill of 1908 a member of the Opposition Front Bench dwelt 
with portentous gravity on the danger of reducing the convinal 
facilities of British hotels. This, it appeared, might even involve 
international compHcations. The thirsty foreigner, landing on our 
shores after drinking hours, and finding his hopes of refreshn^n 
dashed, would form a mean conception of British hospitality. 
speaker descanted on the glories of hotels mitrammelled by pedantic 
temperance regulations and the risk to the Comity of Nations v nc ^ 
would follow if their existing liberties were curtailed. “ I '' 
said Asquith who followed him, “ the Right Honourable gentleman 
has established beyond doubt that hotels arc not a public nuisance, 
and this was felt to dispose of the whole speech. His last 
the House of Commons^ was a good example of the art of adniini- 
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iiig aspirin to a febrile patient. The Liberal Party had moved an 
amendment to a motion of censure on the Labour Government for 
its vdthdrawal of the Campbell prosecution, demanding an inquiiy 
by a Select Committee into the circumstances. This not very 
extreme proposal had been referred to by hli*. Ramsay IMacDonald 
as “ crooked,” “ mean ” and “ ungentlemanly,” and by some of his 
friends as involving “torture ” and even “crucifixion.” “Why,” 
said Asquith, “ this sacrosant super-sensitiveness 1 It is the con- 
venient invention of the Labour Government. I have never known 
any other set of men who were equally tliin-sldmied. . . . What is 
the matter with the Amendment 1 Surely it is strictly m accordance 
with precedent.” He cited in support of this assertion the Select 
Committee which had been appointed to investigate the Jameson 
Raid and the Marconi scandal, and in reference to the Marconi 
Committee, continued ; “It sat for weeks and months, and my Rt. 
Honourable friends and colleagues who were the object of the charges, 
what did they do 1 They did not make funeral orations ; they did not 
threaten a klinisterial crisis ; they did not propose to go to the 
country. They went upstairs to the torture chamber — ^very brave 
men, no doubt — ^but not braver than the average Member of Parlia- 
ment. With unblinking eyes and unshaken nerves they faced the 
boot, the thumbscrew and the rack and aU the rest of mediaeval 
cruelty.” The cooling draught came in this case too late to achieve 
its purpose, but it came near doing so. 

But if the habit of reading the speeches of deceased statesmen has 
any future in this country, it is not on such ephemeral debating 
efforts, however adroit, that it will fix. Two series of Asquith’s 
speeches alike on their theme, their occasion, and their substance, 
deserve to be called classical ; his speeches on the House of Lords 
issue, and those delivered on or near the outbreak of the Great War. 
These are lilrely to be of endming interest to students of British 
poHtics, of the British Constitution, and of British history. A list of 
his published writings and speeches will be found in an Appendix 
to this chapter. 


m 

Asquith’s political fortunes were undoubtedly at a very low ebb at 
the beginning of 1919 and the omens for the future were far from pro- 
pitious. The election had left Liberals in the constituencies stunned 
and divided. The Northchffe press was demanding that “ Asquith 
should be impeached.” The Coalition organs were pouring out day 
by day a ceaseless stream of imiuendo and abuse of him. During the 
first six months of 1919 not a single invitation to speak on a Liberal 
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platfonn reached Mm from any Liberal Association in the country. 
Between tTannary and Sept-ember of this year his pubh’c appear- 
ances vrere confined to one speech at a dinner in the Connanght 
Rooms, two or three “ non-pariy ” meetings at wMch he spoke on 
the League of Kations or on Free Trade. Liberal politics, for the 
time being, were sternly taboo. 

With the antunm the depression began to lift. Liberal spirits 
showed signs of revi-Ting, and he began to resume his old influence and 
authority in the Party. From now onwards to the end of the year 
he made some half-dozen public speeches, criticising the “ deplor- 
able fiaccidity of the Coalition ’’ and its “ eTerlasting attempts, 
ending in confusion and contradiction, to make the best of both 
parties.’’ Ireland and the fiscal question served specially to ihus- 
trate this theme, Ireland where the offer of Home Rule had been 
stultified by coupling it with compulsory militaij service and 
coercion ; the fiscal question in which the Conservative members 
of the Coalition had insisted on an anti-Dumping Bill and the 
Liberal members were pretending that it was a higher form of 
Free Trade. In demolishing this Bill with its high-protectionist 
proposal that notiung should be sold in this country more cheaply 
than it was sold abroad, and the irresponsible Committee that it 
proposed for the regulation of imports, Asquith was on his native 
heath, and it was evident that he was enjoying himself. Yet another 
cause that he delighted to champion in these days was that of the 
old Civil Service whom it was the custom to disparage for the 
exaltation of the business men, the men of " push and go,'* who had 
flooded the public Departments under the Coalition. " Xever, ’ he 
said, in. a speech at Edgware,^ “ was there a more extravagant and 
less successful experiment in administration than the attempt to 
supersede our old Civil Service by the importation of all sorts and 
kinds from what is called the business world.” There were certain 
business men whose services he was ready to acknowledge, but he 
never wavered in his view that the professional Civil Service, so far 
from deserving condemnation, had splendidly justified itself dunng. 
and after, the War. 

Then early in the Hew Year (1920) the death of Sir J olm McCnmim 
created a vacancy at Paisley. Sir John — one of the most popn 
men in Paisley — ^had only had a majority of 106 at the “ Coupon 
election, and the divisions in the local Liberal Associations v ere 
by aU accounts, as acute as they had been at the la?t 
Ultimately when the decision was taken to invito Asquith, it w*- 
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of Mr. J. M. Biggar -with a reaHy formidable opponent. Biggar Tras 
popular in the borough, well-equipped on the platform, and had come 
within an ace of victory at the previous election in December 1918. On 
this occasion his candhdature received the blessing of Lord Haldane, 
and of a group of former Liberal Members of Parliament— including 
Charles Trevelyan and Arthur Ponsonby— who, haMng seceded to the 
Labour Party, issued a manifesto attacking Asquith’s record as Prime 
Minister and urging the electors of Paisley to reject him. Labour threw 
its full strength into the fight and Ramsay MacDonald and J, H. Thomas 
were among its ‘ stars ’ who appeared on the ‘ Biggar ’ platform. 

On the other hand large bodies of University students from Glasgow 
came into Paisley every day to do volunteer canvassing work for Asquith, 
and individual Liberals coming up from such far distances as the South 
of England, took up their quarters in Paisley for the final days of the cam- 
paign in order to render help. 

A significant feature during these closing days was the number of 
resolutions and messages of sympathy and goodwill which came from 
Liberal Associations in all parts of the country. In all they amounted to 
some 300 — a large proportion being from Associations which at the 
moment were represented in the House of Commons by Liberal supporters 
of tbe Coalition — an encouraging indication of the state of Liberal opinion 
in tbe constituencies. At the closing meeting before tbe poll Asquith 
was as fresh and vigorous as he had been at the beginning. His supporters 
were in high spirits. The canvass returns were more than satisfactory. 
The signs and portents were for victory. 

Polling was on February 12th, and a fortnight had to elapse^to enable 
tbe ‘ absent voters ’ papers to be received — ^before the counting of the 
votes. 

The result declared soon after midday on February 26th was: 


Asquith . . 14,736 

Biggar . , 11,902 

McKean . . 3,795 


Compared with the ‘ coupon ’ election of fifteen months previously fhc 
total poll had increased from 22,179 to 30,433. , 

As he drove away from the Municipal Buildings after the figures naa 
been aimounced, he remarked to those who were with him that they 
appeared to have failed to notice the most interesting feature of the 
result. On being asked to explain he observed, ‘ merely that I 
first Liberal in our election records to cause a Tory to forfeit his deposit. 


For himself he took special pride in the assistance given him }} 
liis elder daughter, Violet Bonham Carter, whose remarkable gi ^ 
as a speaker raised Paisley audiences to a high pitch of enlhusih^hi. 

The Paisley campaign was an extraordinary ellort wliich mjwy 
of tbe old hands in Scotland thought fit to compare with Mi . > 
stone’s Mdlothian campaign. Asquith’s speeches were as fai 
sible removed from ordinary electioneering effusions. 
out in orderly sequence the w’^holo ground of Liberal effort in uoiiiCv 
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and international policy. If it is remembered that they were 
delivered" in January 1920, Asquith’s criticism of the Treaty of 
Versailles, his plea for moderation in the matter of Reparations, his 
warning against the dangers which he saw lying ahead that the New 
States would surromid themselves vdth Tariff walls, unless steps 
were quickly taken to provide Customs Unions, and above all bis 
bold statement — denounced at the time as “ insanity ” — ^that 
Dominion Home Rule would prove to be the only solution of the 
Irish question, remain striking examples of wisdom and foresight 
which have been more than 'justified by events. 

When he passed fi:om Cavendish Square to take his seat in the 
House of Commons on 2nd March the entire route was lined by 
cheering and enthusiastic crowds, the like of which had scarcely been 
seen in London since Disraeli returned bringing “ Peace with 
honour ” from Berlin. He took it with his accustomed modesty and 
spoke chaffingly of the new top-hat which the medical students had 
annexed as a trophy, but it touched him deeply. It was the spon- 
taneous amend for seeming ingratitude and injustice of a generous 
people who knew in their hearts that he had served them well. 


IV 

It would be idle to say that Asquith found himself at home 
in the House of Commons to which he returned, or that' he made 
any serious effort to conciliate it. To the end of his life he con- 
tinued to say that it was the worst House of Commons he had ever 
known. Though thronged with men who called themselves Con- 
servatives, its methods and practice offended all his Conservative 
instincts. Collective responsibility seemed to have vanished, and 
with it had gone Treasury control and other things which he thought 
to be the imperatives of good Government. The struggle going on 
between different sections of the Government was scarcely veiled : 
moderation and severity, coercion and conciliation. Free Trade and 
Protection were practised alternately or simultaneously by the same 
Ministers, as if they were the same things, or it were a mere chance 
which came uppermost. The Head of the Government was seldom in 
the House of Commons, and in his absence, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain whether Ministers who answered questions spoke for the 
Government or could commit it to anything. Asquith had often 
in his career faced a hostile House of Commons, and he had never 
quailed before scenes or storms, but in the old days he had felt 
himself to be on common Parliamentary ground with even the 
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angriest .opponent, whereas the new House seemed completely to 
have broken with the traditions that he valued. It was, nevertheless, 
a real pleasure to him to be in intimate association with the Liberal 
remnant and especially with Sir Donald Maclean who Rom this time 
onwards became one of his closest and warmest friends. 

Having explained his general views in the Paisley speeches, he 
resolved for the present to concentrate on Ireland, and on this his 
intervention was bold and powerful. When he declared for Dominion 
Home Rule at Paisley, ^ not a few even of the faithful shook their 
heads and begged him to be careful, but on this matter he was 
determined to act on his own Judgment. In a passage in his Memories 
and Beflections he has described the course of events which convinced 
him that all other solutions were impossible : 

“ Under the provisions of the Parliament Act the third Home Eule 
BiU, though its operation was suspended, was in 1914 placed on the 
Statute Book, with the promise of an Amending Bill, to meet all the fair 
scruples and objections of the Ulster Minority . The abortive Siim Fein 
rising at Easter 1916, was followed by a sincere but unsuccessfid effort 
on my part and that of my colleagues in the Government to arrive at a 
settlement of the Ulster difficulty. Then followed the assembly of a 
National Irish Convention which sat for some months at the end of 1917 
and the beginning of 1918. Owing to the concihatory and statesmanlilre 
attitude of Mr. Redmond on the one side, and of Unionist leaders like 
Lord jMidleton on the other, the Convention had advanced (as appears 
from its Report in the spring of 1918) though not the whole distance, 
yet a long way on the road to agreement. . 

The Coalition Government, which then still contained a number ot 
Labour^inembers, chose this singularly inopportime moment to introduce 
a bJjlitary Service Bill, which could be extended to Ireland — a step wlucn 
I and my Unionist colleagues in the first Coalition Government na 
deliberately and unanimously refused to take. They promised to intro- 
duce without delay a Self-Government Bill, and to do their best to cajrj 
it through simultaneously with the application of Compulsory Service. 
The whole of 1918 was allowed to pass ; the whole of 1919 was allowed to 
pass, until we came to December. For twenty months after Compuborj 
Service had been upon the Statute Book (although never put in operationj 
the promise remained unfulfilled. The result was that Sum Fein, ^ 
was on the down grade, which was losing election after election, raitCt 
its head, and a disappointed and, as they said, a befooled Irfeb 
deserted the Constitutional party at the general election of Bcccm 
1918, and rallied round the flag of the Revolutionary party. , 

There was aU the difference in the world between the 
Ireland in 1918 and its atmosphere when the Government tried to 
their promise. The opinion and the sympath}’’ of law-abiding p i 
as I pointed out at Paisley, was not now with those who were tr} h 

^ Paisloy, 2nd Fobninrj’. 
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admimstrative side we have seen the supersession of the organised 
machinery of law and justice by a superior power, which derives its 
authority not so much from sporadic terrorism as from the support 
through all the degrees of enthusiastic co-operation, of passive con- 
nivance, and of sympathetic acquiescence, of the great hulk of the Irish 
people. The King’s Executive is at once impotent and aggressive, and 
its policy, or want of pohcy, has reached a fitting climax in the unexampled 
campaign, for which the Government must bear the responsibility, of 
military and pohee reprisals. . . . 

There are, as it seems to me, two conditions which govern and limit 
any conceivable solution. 

The first is that the Irish people should be made to believe that, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, what is offered comes from an honest, and 
also from a responsible source. Tbe second is that, after making all 
necessary allowance for the provisional abstention, not of an artificial, 
but of a genuine local minority, it should meet and satisfy Irish aspira- 
tions. 

Nothing, I am certain, can now fulfil the second of these conditions 
but the bestowal upon Ireland of tbe status of an autonomous Dominion 
in tbe fullest and widest sense. 

" What does that mean ? 

None of our Dominions claim the right to a separate Foreign Policy 
of its own. On the other hand, they all show an increasing and perfect!}' 
legitimate desire for fuller confidence and freer consultation in the wfiolo 
domain of our external relations, and in particular, for a voice in the 
making and revision of treaties. The Dominion of Ireland should in these 
matters be on a level footing with the rest. 

In regard to naval and military forces, I do not share the apprehensions 
of those who think it necessary to impose on an Irish Dominion limitations 
and fetters which are not to be found elsewhere in our self-governing 
Empire. No Irish Government would be so insane as to mortgage i s 
scanty margin of resources for such a fruitless and costly enterprise as tho 
creation of an Irish Navy. Nor is it readily conceivable that it would see ' 
to deny — what it could never effectively prevent — ^tho free ^ 

Irish ports and harbours of the vessels of the Imperial Navy. 
no grant of autonomy could he regarded as complete which did im 
include the right to raise and maintain, for the purpose of local defen c, 
an adequate military force. _ _ i { ~ J 

Fiscal independence is a necessary incident of Dominion status- 
caimot think that it is worth while, in view of tho colossal „ 

our national finance, to haggle over tho “ nicely calculated less or m 

of Irish indebtedness. . .npal 

To those who are disposed to thinlc such n pohcy luimiiiating 
it surrenders, and hazardous in its possibilities of future danger, 

put this question — ^What is your alternative ? ^ -,1 .'np-iirtiiaW'- 

Can anything be more humiliating or more pre^ant with 
peril, than the spectacle which has now been unfolding f 3 .. pntl 

before our eyes and those of tho wmrld, a spectacle m ta?:'- 

farce are inextricably intermixed ? Its only logical j,y 

seriously in hand the task of reconquering Ireland, and Iioici 
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force— a task which, though not perhaps beyond the powers, will never 
be sanctioned by the will or the conscience of the British people. 

I am not alarmed by the spectre of an Irish Republic. Men do not in 
the long run fight for phrases, but for realities, {Tli& Times, Oct. 4.) 

A week later in a speech at Carnarvon (9th October) Mr. Lloyd 
George went all lengths in support of his poHcy of “ thorough ” in 
Ireland. He defended reprisals as the necessary way of deahng 
with the Irish murders, denounced Dominion Home Rule as 
“lunacy,” and jeered at Asquith for having addressed a letter 
on that subject to The Times, thus giving “ a bone to the dog that 
bit him in the leg,” and (according to his account) “ chased him out 
of Downing Street.” What must have been the mortification of the 
Daily News, “ the faithful watch-dog that barked and snapped and 
worked itself into a state of hydrophobia, whenever anyone looked 
cross at Mr. Asquith ” ? ]\Xr. Lloyd George painted a lurid picture 
of Ireland under Dominion Home Rule. He saw it with a fleet of 
submarines, sowing the seas with mines and providing bases for a 
hostile fleet. “ We are not,” he said, “ going to quail before a 
combination of a handful of assassins.” 

Gladstone can seldom have been angrier with any speech of 
Disraeh’s during the Bulgarian atrocities than Asquith was with 
this speech, which he regarded as the most signal betrayal of Liberal 
principles yet on record against a Liberal Coalitionist. He rephed 
a few days later in a speech at Ayr : 

“ We must face the facts. The administration in Ireland has become 
impotent to secure the first conditions of any civilised society. The task 
in which it is engaged is not the task of Government, but of war, and 
civil war — ^war in its worst and most hideous guise. The presence of 
these facts of unexampled gravity are an indescribable humiliation. On 
the tone and taste of the Prime Minister’s latest speech I don’t think it 
worth while to dwell, but all its flippancies and vulgarities have not 
diverted, and cannot divert attention from the outstanding fact that it 
is a naked confession of political bankruptcy. 

^ Mr. Lloyd George says that you cannot have a one-sided war. Each 
side must have the right to hit back. Who had ever suggested that the 
soldiers or police should stand to be shot at and not fire back ? They 
all agreed that under the conditions to which Ireland had now been reduced 
they were entitled and bound to employ all their powers of self-defence. 
No one knows better than Mr. Lloyd George that such a representation of 
the case against the Government is a gross and gratuitous travesty of the 
facts. I am confident that Parliament will insist on an independent and 
impartial inquiry. 

The vast majority of the cases are in no sense acts of self-defence ; they 
are acts of blind and indiscriminate vengeance. In not a few instances 
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52 these so-called reprisals were deliberately aimed at the destruction 
of local industries. The Government proposes to continue the civil war 
on the absolutely false assumption that the problem is simply to put down 
a handful of assassms. To me, and I believe, to the overwhelming 
majority of my fellow-Liberals, the policy of the Government can only be 
fitly described as a policy of despair.’’ (October 14, 1920.) 

Now that LI. G. calls me a lunatic and Carson calls me a traitor, 
I begin to feel sure that I am on the right lines,” was his reflection 
on the day after his speech. 

He repeated his protest against the “ Black and Tan ” methods 
in a vote of censure in the House of Commons on 24th November 
and in this he had the full support of Independent Liberals and 
Labour. But on Dominion Home Rule he was still almost a solitary 
voice, and once more he was warned of the strategical and other 
dangers of the line he was taking. “ Life is very difficult just now,” 
he wrote on 20th October, “ we are under a Government of recldess 
gamblers, and we drift on from one foUy and vdekedness to another. 
AU warnings and protests are just as unheeded as Cassandra’s ; and 
it would seem that people have been so perverted and brutah'sed by 
the war that they have lost all power of response to any appeal to 
their better and older instincts. And if one tries to strilce a bold, tine 
note half one’s friends shiver and cower and implore one not to ‘ get 
in front of the band,’ in other words, to renounce both the duties and 
risks of leadership.” 

All through these months he was greatly depressed by his o^vn 
failure and that of the little hand of Independent Liberals to 
influence the House of Commons or stay the coiuse of events. 
Remonstrances were useless ; Leland was given over to murder ann 
counter-murder ; the Prime Minister assured the House of Commons 
and the country that he was succeeding ; and spoke jecringly to n 
Conservative meeting at the Constitutional Club about “ BolshcMsls 
and Sinn Feiners and faddists and cranlcs of all sorts ” who ha 
joined a meeting of protest at the Albert Hall. 

But what protest and remonstrance had failed to do was non 
to he done by the force of events. Before the summer of 1921 ii aw 
become clear that the Government must either put an end to ^ 
policy of reprisals and seek peace by negotiation, or provide a g ' ■ 
military force — the soldiers said 100,000 men for 
subdual of the country. The Prime hlinistcr, Bfr, f 

us,i was still “ markedly disposed to fight it out ni all costs, 
colleagues apparently were not. Even the Con.scI^ft 

1 T/ic World Crisis, V, p. 200. 
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grown restive at tlie course of cveiil-s, and tlio discredit it 
was bringing on the Government not only at homo but in foreign 
conntries, and especially the United States. In July the negotia- 
tions began which ended in the Treaty of December 1921, setting 
np the Irish IVee State and granting it the Dominion status for 
which^Asquith had incessantly pleaded diming tlio previous tivo 
years. There was a further j)criod of exasperated internal strife in 
Ireland, but in the end the Ei-eo State was establislied on tliis basis. 

The Coalition rapidlj’’ disintegrated from this time onwards. 
The India Office seemed to be at war with the Foreign Office, 
and the Foreign Office with the Prime jMiiiistcr and liis Secretariat 
whom it accused of usurping its functions and acting without its 
Imowledge. iSIr. l^Iontagu, Secretary for India, who had forfeited liis 
place by publishing a despatch from the Government of India 
without consulting his colleagues, retorted fiercely on the Prime 
JMinister who charged liira with having ignored Cabinet responsi- 
bility. “ Cabinet responsibility,” he said, “ was a joke.” Having 
connived at its “ complete disappearance,” the Prime jMinister ” now 
brought it out at a convenient moment and made him the victim. 
"Where the responsibility resided, if it existed, was more and more 
in these days a puzzle even to those who professed to know the mind 
of the Government. If the records wJiich liave since come to fight 
may be trusted, there can seldom liave been greater confusion in 
public affairs than in the period between the Genoa Conference in 
March 1922, and the fall of the Oovcrninent in October of that year. 
The Prime I^Iinister had one Russian i>oficy, and most of his 
colleagues an entirely different one ; the Prime I\Ijnister was 
encoiuagmg the Greeks who were at war with Turkey, the Foreign 
Secretary thought peace and a quiclc settlement with the Turks to 
be imperative ; one section of tlio Government were for an appeal 
to the country, another was sure that such an appeal would be 
disastrous. Lord Birkenhead was lieard robuldng the Chief of the 
Conservative organisation (Lord Younger) as the ” Cabin-boy ” 
who had mounted the bridge and seized the wheel in a storm. The 
^ene from within may be reconstructed with the aid of Lord 
Ronaldshay’s Life of Lord Gurzon and j\Ir. Churchill’s World Crisis. 
The crash came finally when, forgetful of Cabinet responsibility, 
t e Prime Minister and Mr, Churchill seemed to be rushing ahead into 
an unnecessary and unwanted v/ar. Then the Conserratire Party 
struck, and the whole structure came toppling down. 

^ Cambridgo, 11th March, 
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Asquith’s published writings, addresses and speeches include 
the following : 

An Election Guide. Notes for the conduct of Elections in England and 
Wales. National Press Agency, 1885. 

Occasional Addresses 1893-1916. Blacmillan, London, 1918. 

Trade and Empire. IMr. Chamberlain’s proposals examined in four 
speeches. Methuen & Co., London, 1903. 

Tlie War, its Causes and its Message. Speeches delivered August-Octoter, 
1914. Methuen & Co., London, 1914. 

The Paisley Policy. Speeches delivered at the Paisley by-election, 1020. 

Cassell & Co., London, 1920, 

The Genesis of the War. Cassell & Co., London, 1923. 

Studies and Sketches. Hutchinson & Co., London, 1924. 

Scaliger. Cassell & Co,, London, 1926, 

Fifty Years of Parliament. 2 Vols, Cassell & Co,, London, 192G. 
Memories and Beflections, 1852-1927. 2 Vols. Cassell & Co., London, 
1928. 

Speeches hy the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. (Selected and edited b}’ 31r. 
Basil Herbert imder Lord Oxford’s “ general supervision.”} Hutcbin- 
son & Co., London, 1927. 

The present article on the Cabinet in the Encyclopi^(^'^^ 
Britannica is from his pen. 
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LIBERAL REUNION 

Independent Liberals and tlio Coalition Liberals— A confused election — ^Decline 
of the Paisley majority — ^Asquith and tbo Oontro Party — ^A sudden change — 
Protection and Free Trade the issue — Eounion of Liberals — Dissolution of 
Parliament and defeat of the Government — Conservative overtures — ^Decision 
to support Labour — ^Tlio Labour Government — ^Its downfall — ^Asquith’s effort 
to save it. ' J- -A-. S. 

In tlie last months of the Coalition, the Opposition had had little to 
do but look on. If their object was to bring about the fall of the 
Government, that work was being done for them by the Government 
itself. But its accomplishments left very perplexing problems for 
Asquith and the Independent Liberals, hli'. Bonar Law, who had 
retired on the ground of ill-health in the previous year, had come 
back as Prime Minister and his party had made a clean-cut with 
hir. Lloyd George, leaving him and his group of National Liberals in 
an isolation far from splendid, and aU the world was asldng where 
they would go next. Undoubtedly some of them looked for salvation 
to their old party, but a sudden turnabout after the estrangements 
of the past four years would have perplexed and perhaps shocked 
the public, and there were no signs that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
was. disposed to it. Not the least of the difficulties was that on the 
issue — ^the threatened war with Turkey — on which his Conservative 
supporters had finally broken with Idm, the sympathies of Inde- 
pendent Liberals were generally with them and not with him. 

The new Prime Minister went quickly to an election, and once 
more the Liberal Party was caught in confusion. Whether ‘ ‘ National 
Liberals ” should be opposed by Independent Liberals was a question 
which in general was left to the local Associations, who answered it 
in the affirniative in a large number of constituencies. The natural 
line of an Opposition at this election would have been to challenge 
the Coalition on its record, but the Coalition had vanished and the 
Conservatives now in power protested that they had dehberately 
broken with it, and could not be held responsible for its proceedings. 
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-72 ^ attack on the Coalition was in effect an attack on lilr. Llojd 

George, and that was scarcely conducive to Liberal unity. Aparfc 
from all else, the mere fact that two parties both calling theinselves 
Liberal, were now presenting themselves to the electors, an 
immense number of whom knew little of the recent history of parties 
or their pre-war records, was a fruitful source of confusion. 

In the days before the polling Mr. Lloyd George spent a large part 
of his time defending the Coalition and protesting his readiness to 
act with men of moderate opinion ” in any party. He saw a 
“hurricane” coming, and appealed to all and sundry “not to 
endanger this glorious old ship by quarrels as to what of&cers shall 
be on the bridge or what manner or what colour of luiiform they 
shall wear.” Asquith quite frankly assailed the Coalition find 
derided Mr. Lloyd George^s language about the splendour and 
brilliance of its record. In a speech at Peterborough on 27th 
October, he went over the whole ground, home and foreign, directing 
his attack now at Mr. Lloyd George and now at Air. Bonar Law, the 
latter of whom he absolutely refused to hold guiltless on the ground 
of his short period of retirement from the Coalition. Asquith seldom 
made better or more pungent platform speeches than at this election, 
but as a candidate for power, his strategical position was hopeless 
from the beginning. Starting with their exiguous numbers, and heset 
on one side by a hostile Labour Party, and on the other by semi- 
hostile Coalition Liberals, the Independents could not plaiisihl} 
present themselves to the country as an alternative Government , 
and the Conservative Party, having drawn all possible profit fmm 
the Coalition, had very adroitly put themselves in a position to 


capture the reaction from it. 

The result was only what might have been expected, but it was a 
special disappointment, when the polling was over, that Liberals hai 
failed to recover their place as second party in the State. 
Conservatives came back 347 strong. Labour 142, Liberals of a 
shades and labels ” 117,^ and Air. Bonar Law had the comfedf^ 
majority of 79 over all parties. “ I went to the counting at Paislej 
{16th November), Asquith wrote a few days later, “ and to ni) 
surprise and that of my friends the poll was very close, and i - 
only in the last quarter of an hour that wo forged ahead am ^ 
ceeded to win. I polled more votes than tlirce years ago, 
fall in the majority was entirely caused by the cnormoim at 
to the Labour vote; due to the 6000 iincmployed in 
whom there were practically none in 1920.” The same cai - 
1 Indopondonfc Liberals, 01 ; Nntiownl Libcrnlff, 03. 
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at work all over tlio coxiiitiy, and Labour with its united forces and 
its highlj^ elective organisation was now in a position to confinn and 
increase its lead over the shattered Liberal Party. That one or other 
of the parties which entered a Coalition would be crippled for life 
before it came out had always been the prediction of old Parlia- 
mentary hands, but it was an evil clinin of circumstances which gave 
all the disadvantages and none of the benefits to the Liberal Party. 


n 

Though thejf wore now companions in misfortune, Independent 
and National Liberals e3’'ed each other suspicious!}’- when the nou’ 
Parliament met on 22nd November. Prom a statement wliich he 
made to the Daihj Ghronich it was inferred that Mr. Lloyd George 
was still dreaming of a centre party, for he appealed to “ men of 
progressive outlook in all parties ’* to act together.^ Asquith said 
bluntly that a centre party was an " illusory phantom ” and did not 
smile on those who suggested that it was for him to make a move. 
Unofficial members were more forthcommg and Asquith himself 
records that on 27th November there was “a land of fraternity 
gathermg between the rank and file of our lot and the ox-Coahe 
Liberals,” at which the “ latter seemed prepared to reunite on almost 
any terms.” It suggests to him the chapter in Carlyle’s French 
Revolution on the “ Baiser de rAmourcttc.” It looks, he says, as if 
it win soon come to that, but ” I am all against forcing the pace and 
surrendering any of our ground,” 

He did not force the pace, and though the ranlc and file continued 
to fraternise, the session wore on without the leaders coming nearer. 
Mx. Lloyd George said that he was ” neither a suppliant nor a 
penitent,” and Asquith let it be known that he had made no over- 
tures. There seemed to be no need of hurry ; the Government had 
come in promising “tranquillity,” and during the first months 
Parliament and the public thought of little but foreign affairs and 
the French expedition into the Ruhr. Asquith took a strong and 
persistent line on this, urging a more vigorous protest and suggesting 
an appeal to the League of Nations on the legal points at issue, but 
the edge of Opposition criticism was somewhat blunted by the known 
fact that the Government sympathised -with their critics and rather 
welcomed the expression of these views. At the end of May Mr. 
Bonar Law resigned and Mr. Baldwin succeeded to the Prime 
Ministership, but no one looked for any change in the policy of 

^ Daily Chronicle, 22nd November. 
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92 | “ tranquillity,” and when Parliament rose in the summer the general 
expectation was that the Government would last out its fuU normal 
term. 

A few weeks later the whole situation suddenly changed. On 
22nd October Mr. Baldwin anade a speech at Plymouth in which ho 
declared his opinion that Protection of the Home market was tho 
only remedy for unemployment. It soon appeared that, whether 
intentionally or not, he had killed his Government. ]\Ir, Bonar Law 
had given a pledge at the previous election that except for limited 
experiments in “ safeguarding,” there would be no Protection in tho 
coming Parliament, and it was inconceivable that with unemploy- 
ment mounting up, a Government which had declared that thero 
was no other remedy should sit through its normal term and do 
nothing. Mr. Baldwin faced the inevitable without flincliing, and 
when the House of Commons met on 13th November, he told it that 
it would be dissolved in three days’ time, since he "could not 
attempt to steer the country through the winter of 1924 without an 
instrument which was not permissible under the Bonar Law 
pledge.” 

This threw upon the Liberal leaders the onus of an immediato 
decision, and Asquith never doubted that if Mr. Lloyd George and 
his group were ready to join forces on an unequivocal Free Trade 
platform, the hatchet must be buried and reunion effected for tho 
sake of Free Trade. Mr, Lloyd George was willing, and put his name 
below Asquith’s to a joint manifesto rallying the country to Breo 
Trade. Some of the faithful thought that the first name would have 
sufficed, but it was Asquith’s view that if the thing was to bo done 
at all, it should he done generously, and he thought it due to Mr. 
Lloyd George that there should be this acknowledgment of las 
special position. 


m 

This reunion of the Liberal forces undoubtedly saved Free Trmk 
at the 1923 election. Asquith threw lumsclf into the fray witli 
old vehemence, and rapidly took the lead in the debate vhich raa^ 
through the countrj^ during the ne.xt three weeks. It was his subj^’^ > 
and he held it to he of more importance than any other 
domestic politics. The result rewarded him, so far ns the oa»?o 
concerned, hut once more, it left a situation of groat ^ • .j 

the Liberal leader. For though tho Conservatives wem 
from 347 to 255, no other party had a majority of Uio 
and Labour wdth its 191 seat.s was still in advance of Literal--^ . 
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their 158. Obvioiislj* Labour Avns entitled to the first call, if ibo 
Government vent out. 

Three coui'scs vero possible. Asquith might (1) support jMr. 
Baldwin in continuing in office, (2) support jMr. Ramsa 3 ^ jMacDonald 
in taldng office, or (3) take office himself, relying on Conservativo 
support. The last was l\y no means out of the question if lie had 
been -vnUing. Ho wroto on 2Sth Bccembcr : 

“ You would be amused if .you saw the coidonls of my daily post-bag : 
appeals, threats, praj'cns from all parts, and from all sorts and conditions 
of men, women, and lunatics, to step in and save the country from the 
horrors of Socialism and Confiscation. If I were to agree at this moment 
to enter into a compact with the Tories, I have little doubt that I could 
count on a majoritj' in the House of Commons of more limn two to one. 

As you maj^ imagine, having seen .so much as wo have in these latter 
days of the jioisonous cfTects of Coalitions, I am not at all temjitcd. 

But one cannot help contrasting the situation with that, onlj’’ exactly 
five years ago, in December 1918, wlicn I and all the faithful lost our .seats, 
and were supposed to bo sentenced to damnation for the rest of our 
pohtical lives. 

The City is suffering from an acute attack of nerves at the prospect of 
a Labour Government. One of the leading bankers came to see mo this 
morning with a message from the City Conservatives, that if only I 
could set up an Asquith-Grey Government, all the solid people in the 
cmmtry would support it through tliick and thin. Isn’t it an amusing 
whirligig 1 ” 

So far from being tempted by these suggestions, lie never liad the 
slightest doubt that Labour ought to be given its chance. His 
reasons were iSrst of all that it would be seriously harmful to the 
national interest and an incitement to class antagonism for the two 
“ middle-class ” parties to combine together to deprive Labour of an 
opportunity wbicli either of them would have claimed as its right, in 
bke circumstances ; next, that it was impossible for ]\Ir. Baldm'n 
after he had declared that he could not carry on without Protection 
to continne in office as if nothing bad happened, when bo bad been 
refused permission to try that remedy ; and finally that bo himself 
was in no circumstances prepared either to enter into a Coafition 
with the Conservatives or to take office depending on their support. 
A Labour Government was, in bis view, sooner or later inevitable, 
and the experiment could scarcely be made wdth less risk to the 
country than in the conditions created by the election of 1923. 

Holding these views he communicated them to a meeting of the 
Liberal members of the new House on I8tb December. It was, he 
began by saying, a novel experience for him, after being for seven 
years the favourite target for Tory and Coalition vituperation, that 
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2i Le should be suddenly acclaimed in the same quarters as a potential 
Saviour of Society : 

I was never unduly perturbed by tbeir abuse ; nor am I unduly elated 
by the almost penitential exuberance of their belated appreciation. 

What had been the main plank of the Tory platform at the election 1 
Protection. What was the main plank of the Labom platform ? TLo 
Capital Levy, with its Socialist adjuncts and accessories. Both hare 
been rejected with overwhelming emphasis by the will of the countr}'. 
If either of them was submitted to a free vote of the new House of 
Commons, it would be defeated by a majority of more than 200. 

There have been no overtures of any kind from or to the leaders of 
the two other parties. As far as we are concerned, they are free ; as far 
as they are concerned, we are free. That freedom I intend to prescrro 
uncompromised and unfettered. 

The days of the present Covernment are of course numbered. It 
seems to be generally assumed that as the second largest party in the 
House of Commons, the Labour Party will be allowed to assume the 
responsibility of Government. Well, this may reassure some trembling 
minds outside : If a Labour Government is ever to be tried in this country, 
as it will be sooner or later, it could hardly be tried under safer condition.*!. 

We are not going to ^become a wing or adjunct of any other party. 
As the first conditions of our usefulness, we shall, I hope, cherish our 
unfettered freedom and our unconditional independence. 


To the end of his life he maintained that in enabling Labour to 
form a Government the Liberal Party took the right and consti- 
tutional course in 1924. But he was nevertheless well aware that it 
was full of peril from the party point of view, unless smooth and 
cordial relations were established between Liberals and the Govern- 
ment in the new Parliament. This, unfortunately, proved much 
more difficult than was expected. Ardent Socialists and Tmdc* 
Unionists who thought a new era would davoi when Labour canio 
into power were unable to understand the limitations of minontj 
Government, and looked vdth suspicion on aU fraternising between 
the Government and its Liberal supporters. The latter, cut oil from 
co-operation and consultation in the framing of policy, more am 
more felt the reproach of being “ hewers of wood and dnawcm o 
water ” for a rdgime in which they had no voice, 

MacDonald’s handling of foreign affairs— cspecjally his dealing wj^t 
the Reparations question and his success in winding up the occiip • 
tion of the Rulir—Ieft no gi’ound for complaint and was warn 
supported by Liberals, but in most other maitors tlicro vas n 
aU the way. The “ Hornet’s nest of Poplar,” as Asqtuiij caHr , 
nearly produced a crisis in Fcbnmr}^ and for lack of touen ’ 
the two parties the h'fc of the Government scorned always m * r 
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This \ras not because the Government was “ too advanced ” for its 
Liberal supporters— ma 115 ^ of these, on the contrary, lield the \ocw 
that it showed too little enterprise— but because comradcsliip and 
confidence were lacldng. 

Asquith did his utmost to Ivcep the irritation of his party witliin 
bounds, and was alwnj’s in favour of giving the Government time. 
But in tlie end ho found Jiimself powerless against the growing 
resentment of the House of Commons at the niipcnrnnco Avhich 
Slinistcrs presented of being at the mercy of an outside and irre- 
sponsible body correcting and revising their decisions. The climax 
came with the Government’s handling of the proposed Russian 
treaty, and the Campbell prosecution. In Juno the Prime I^Iinister 
told the House of Commons that on no account would this country 
guarantee a loan to the Soviet Union, and at the beginning of August 
he announced that the negotiations with Russia had brolcen down 
on the question of compensation to owners of nationalised property, 
A day later, after the intervention of a group of Labour members, he 
informed the House that a treaty had been drafted which, on tlio 
fulfilment of certain conditions, would propose a guaranteed loan. 
On 5th August proceedings were taken in Court against a Communist 
named Campbell for incitement to mutiny ; a week later they were 
suddenly withd^a^vn in circumstances wliich suggested that the same 
pressure had been applied. Asquith was never more effective in 
debate than in these days, but he struggled in vain against this sea 
of trouble. A highly disciphned unified party might have been 
persuaded by its whips to give loyal support to a Government 
declaring black to be white or wliite black in different weeks or on 
different days of the same week, but a party professing to be indepen- 
dent could not so act without maldng itself a laughing stock. Rightly 
or wrongly, the House of Commons concluded that the Government 
was being conti’oUed by unknovm forces behind the scenes, and its 
sense that its prerogatives were being invaded by tins extraneous 
body contributed as much as its objection to the action of Ministers 
in the particular cases to the revolt which ended in the defeat of the 
Government and the dissolution of the Parliament. 

To the end Asquith did his utmost to stay the coiuse of events. 
After other members of the party had declared their uncom- 
promising hostility to the Russian Treaty and loan he wrote a 
“ letter to a correspondent ” which held the door open to modifica- 
tions. He even threw a Hfe-buoy to the Government by proposing 
a Select Committee on the Campbell case, but by this time Ministers 
had passed the point when they either could or would accept help. 
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24 and he was obliged to say that on the ground on which they took 
^ their stand their plight was hopeless. The finale left him both angry 
and contemptuous. “The Laboim GoTernment,” he UTites in his 
Memories and Befiections, “ came to an end in two squalid crises, 
each of which could have been avoided, or at least circumrented, if 
they had played their cards with a modicum of either luck or sldll.” 

Mr. Vivian PhiUipps, who was Chief VTiip of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary party in the 1923-4 Parliament and remained imtil 
Asquith’s death liis Private Secretary and one of his most intimate 
and trusted friends, supplies a note about his last days in the House 
of Commons : 

The last two Parliaments in which Asquith sat as a member of the 
House of Commons were, for him, a welcome change from the Coahtion 
Parliament to which he had returned after his b 3 ’'-electiou at Paisley. 
This was particular^ so in the 1923 Parliament. The Independoiit 
Liberals under his leadership nmnbered, it is true, some sixty” only, but 
this was more than double their representation in the previous Parlia- 
ment, and in quality and debating power, they were as formidable a team 
as any in the House. On the front bench Asquith had with him Sir John 
Simon, Wedgwood Beim, Godfrey Collins, Charles Roberts, and George 
Lambert, while behind him an unusual array’’ of Parliamentary b^knt 
included men like WiUiam Pringle, Isaac Foot, Hope Simpson, William 
Jowitt, James Falconer, and Percy Harris. Few parties in the House 
can over have worked together with a more unsel&h team spirit, or in 
an atmosphere of happier personal relations. As an illustration of this 
I remember very well convey’ing to Asquith on the eve of the summer 
recess a suggestion from oiu back-benchers that he should consent to 
bo their guest at a private dinner in the House before we separated lor 
the summer holidays, to which he replied, “ Why should we not dispense 
with all formalities and dine together as a family party.” 
remember that gay and amxismg evening. In the Parliament of h-'t 
with 168 Liberal members after Liberal rennion — ^Asquith’s personal con- 
tact ■with the Parliamentary’’ party was necessarily not quite so hdmm^ 
and the t-ask of maintaining working relations with the Labour ’ 
ment was one which led from time to time — as it was bound 
differing views among his followers. At such moments it was the insti > - 
tivo trust in his leadership which ultimately resolved all difficulties 
practically only’ those of us who were close t-o him in the work o < 
party could Imow how deeply he valued the comradcsliip which su 
itself in this loyal acceptance of his judgment and guidance. 
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A visit to the East — ^Accoptanco of Poorago — ^Dofoat for tho Oxford Cliancollor- 
ship — ^Appointment as K.G. — ^First impressions of tho Houso of Lords. 

J". A. S. 

Asquith by no means shared the view held by some of his eoUeagues 
that Liberals had done a good stroke of business for themselves in 
bringing the Government down. If in the end he agreed that they 
could do nothing else, he nevertheless thought it highly probable 
that Conservatives and not Liberals would reap the benefit of any 
reaction there might be from Labour ; and he saw little possibility 
of extracting any clear issue for Liberalism from the confusion of the 
last days in Parliament. Eor these reasons he looked at the coming 
election, with misgiving, but neither he nor anyone else could have 
foreseen the extraordinary incident of the Zinovieff letter which let 
loose a storm upon the country and overwhelmed both Labour and 
Liberal in an outburst of patriotic wrath and fear. The Liberals were, 
as usual on these occasions, the worst sufferers, for men and women 
who are in a state of alarm about Bolshevism do not stop at the 
Liberal half-way house, but rush headlong to tho Conservative 
shelter. 

The result was disaster aU along the line for Labour and Liberals, 
but especially for Liberals. The Liberal Party which had painfully 
brought itself up to 158 at the previous election, was now reduced 
to a bare forty, and Asquith himself went down in the stampede. The 
two previous elections had given a warning that his seat at Paisley 
was precarious. In 1922 the majority had fallen to 300, and though 
it had risen to 746 in 1923, that was mainly due to the division of 
the Labour vote between two candidates who between them polled 
a considerable majority of the aggregate vote. In 1924 Labour 
closed its ranks and rallied to the attack on Asquith. It was this 
time a straight fight, and the local reports were reassuring, but the 
seat was in reality a precarious one for a veteran leader who had 
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25 little time to spare for tlie young man’s job of nursing a constituency, 
and. "wbo, in tbe circumstances of these times, had become a special 
target for Labour. The course of the election and the j&nal scene 
are vividly described by his daughter, Violet (Lady Violet Bonliam 
Carter) in a Diary that she kept at the time : 


“ It was the fourth Election we had fought at Paisley in a little over 
three years, and it seemed to me, all the way through, to be far the 
hardest. The Campbell Case and the Russian Treaty were short commons 
on which to feed a hungry electorate for three weeks, and Father and I 
used to fling omrselves on the papers every morning in the wild hope of 
finding some utterance, by friend or foe, which might form a peg on which 
to hang one of the many speeches that had got to be delivered before 
nightfall. 

On paper our chances had never been better. Our Torj’’ opponent 
had withdrawn and was rumung next door in West Renfrewshire, so we 
had for the first time in our history a chance of Conservative support— 
and for the first time we managed to prevent om-selves from insulting our 
possible Tor}’' adlierents. Our machine, always a good one, was function- 
ing, as we were, for the fourth time in three years, and had therefore 
attained an almost Prussian perfection. MaeXair (our trusted agent and 
devoted friend) reported that on a canvass of two-thirds of the Electorate 
(27,000), giving every doubtful vote to Labour, we bad a majority of 
between three and four thousand. I was feeling very ill (havhig just been 
ordered to bed with a * murmur ’ in my heart), and this certainly was very 
comforting, for I felt it did not so vitally matter whether I did well or 


badly. 

Two new factors struck me at tbe very outset of tbe contest. The 
first w*as that tbe jungle tactics of Glasgow had spread to Paislej*. 
had always been accustomed to a fair amount of ‘ liveliness,’ and often 
fierce Labour opposition and interruption at mm meetings, but ^ 
tbe fii'st time cold-blooded, organised obstruction and rowdyism, dnlicu 
yells and catcalls and the bowling of uninspired and nnspontancou^ 
insults made their appearance in Paisley, hly Father dealt with thc^^ 
disturbances quite admirably — sitting massive and immoved as uc 
Bass Rock, while tbe clamour biurst aromid him lilro so much , 
unshaken, unfretted even bj^ this ‘ somid and fury signifj'ing nothing, 
his thoughts having apparently taken refuge far away in 
Tower of their own. His patience was ns impersonal as if he had 
waiting for a shower of rain to pass. When n musical 
he might ask me with a sudden detached curiosity: ‘Whyt 
melancholy dirge they arc crooning now ? ’ On ray telling bun tn. ^ ^ 
was the Red Flag he would evince mild interest, then lean back 
again with a sniff and a shrug and resume his own tram of f ^ j 
When they had sung and shouted theinsclvcs hoarse bo 
deliver with perfect calm tbe speech he had come there to ’ jp, 
untinged by any shade of indignation at tbe events "-lnch had de ■ 

I have never knmvn him fail to get a hearing, nor can I ”” P , • 

thankless and tmsatisfnctory subject for the sport of 

The other new, and discouraging, feature of the conte.st vine 
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almost immediately aware of was that in this Election argument and 
appeal were going to play no part whatever. Our opponents’ losing cards 
were not going to lose tricks, nor were our aces going to win them. We 
could rely on every Liberal vote in Paisley (and perhaps a little tepid 
Tory support based mostly on fear), but a now generation of young men 
who had ripened into voters, almost it seemed, since the last Election, 
were determined to give a solid class-vote to Labour, no matter what we 
(or their own leaders either for that matter) said or did. Wo were not 
attacking a mental attitude, which might be shaken by its impact with 
words or thoughts, but an enregimented class-army against which ideas 
and reasoning were quite powerless. 

We had our usual routine of meetings, big ones in the Clark Town 
Hall and Central Hall, and innumerable small ones in schoolrooms, all 
packed to overflowing, and attended night after night by our Liberal 
supporters, who treated us, as always, as though wo had been the true 
KiW and the Russian Ballet rolled into one. As always the women’s 
support, even in the bitterest Labour wards, was unwavering. Our 
last two eve of the Poll meetings, at which Buckmaster spoke, went off 
magnificently. 

On Polling Day Father and I spent an arctic ten hours touring the 
Polling Booths in icy rain, our devoted workers standing on the pavements 
from morning to night with touching enthusiasm and endurance. We 
met and spoke to Rosslyn Mitchell, our very ” preux ” opponent, an ex- 
Liberal Glasgow solicitor — a dapper and almost foppish figure with 
white spats and elaborate ties and a theatrical wave in liis hair — but 
real eloquence, and a good, deal of cleverness and well-concealed 
moderation behind his tactical sob-stuff. 

The evening we spent as usual on Polling Night with our kind supporters 
the Eadies, listening on the wireless to the very depressing results coming 
in from the country — all Manchester gone Tory — in fact the beginning 
of a stupendous Tory landslide. I wished I had not heard them, thinking 
how difficult it would be to muster the high spirits we must be in when 
we celebrated our own victory at the Liberal Club that night. About 
midnight Margot and I went down to the Town Hall, where the coimt 
was taking place, and sat waiting in a little room downstairs. Father 
was as usual upstairs watching the counting. A kind official who always 
ministered to us on these occasions peeped in, mrumured “ neck and 
neck ” — and disappeared, we hoped, to bring us more nows — ^but he never 
reappeared again. Basil Herbert (who was acting as Father’s secretary) 
went out several times into the hall which was filled with Pressmen, but 
could glean nothing. I felt the “ needle ” one always has at this moment, 
badly — ^but discounted it as a purely physical symptom. No one had 
a doubt as to the result. The only thing that had given me the slightest 
misgiving was the news (hailed as good by MacNair) that during the last 
two hours the polling had been exceptionally heavy — almost 90 per cent 
coming out in some wards. I felt that these must be Laboxu’ votes. 

At last, after endless waiting with Pressmen at the bottom of the stairs 
I heard the doors being rmlocked and flung open. There was the usual 
wild scamper up. I looked in vain for our friends — rus hing to meet us 
half-way and grind our knuckles to powder. No one came. Even the 
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»26 official in gold buttons outside the door would not answer when I said 
‘ wbat’s the result ? ’ 

Then I saw John Gladstone’s white face, and the icy fear at my licarfc 
was confirmed. We were beaten. Father was standmg at the table 
facing the Sheriff. I moved quickly to his side and took his arm, and on 
my other side I felt Basil gripping mine in a vice of pain and sjTupnthy. 
Father was absolutely controlled. He just said to me ‘ I'm out by 2,000/ 
then seconded a vote of thanlcs to the Returning Officer. Rossljn 
Mtchell, with whom I shook hands as I congratulated him, was in tears 
and said to me ' I'm so sorry, so terribly sorry this has happened.' Outside 
I heard the tigerish howl of the crowd as the figures were announced. 

The avdul ordeal of the Liberal Club was before us. I shall never forget 
it. We found it, as ever, packed with our supporters who had sat there 
for hours agog with expectancy, confidently expecting a great victory, 
waiting to shout themselves hoarse ndth joy — all in floods of tears. Tlie 
decorations had been hastily torn down. 

Father spoke to them with perfect fortitude and serenity, and without 
one touch of bitterness, sentiment or self-pity. I have never marvelled 
at him more. His courage is no teeth-set, tight-lipped stoicism, but 
something much bigger and more natural — a power of seeing events 
immediately in scale and eliminating his own personal position com- 
pletely from his perspective. Dr. McKenna (oiu Chairman) spoke and the 
Provost, Margot said a few words with great gallantry, and I finally had 
to speak too, but I was really afraid of not being able to conuuand my 
voice. It was for them one minded so terribly — our splendid, devoted 
friends. They all (inevitably) sang ‘ Will ye no’ come back again ? ' 

We went back to Ferguslie in the small hours and loft, after n very short 
time in bed, next morning. We had a difficult send-off, at Glasgow, 
saying good-bye to faithful old supporters there, who came with tears anti 
flowers. As we steamed out of the station I lay back feeling bruised from 
head to foot — and recoiling instinctively from the pile of newspapem that 
laj’’ by my side — their head-lines stinging mo like adders. I y? ,,l 
across at Father in an agony of solicitude (for I Icnow how the good-b.u''' 
had moved him) — then meeting his calm gaze I realised suddenly that im 
had already made his peace with events. Groping wildly for a hfc-b«o 
that might draw me into smooth waters by his side, I asked in as stca j 
a voice as possible : * I suppose you haven’t by any chance got an o i 
P. G. Wodehouso in your bag that you could lend me ? ’ 
instant response, mingled I thought with relief, lit up his face n.s ho rep h ^ 
triumphantly : * being a provident man I have got in my bag, not o 
but /our brand iieto ones ! ’ My woimds u'cre healed— -for I knew tun 
was invulnerable.” 

So ended, after thirty-eight years, Asquith’s life and career m the 
House of Commons. Tliis time the regrets were uiuver^a 
sincere. The ‘Mast of the Romans,” as someone snu , P 
dowm. Among a thousand letters which reached him, he -‘’F ‘ ' 

treasured one which came from Conservative headquarters. 
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Tbavellees’ Club, 

Pall ]\Iall, S.W.l. 

30//i Odohcr, 1924. 

My dear Asquith, 

I saw tlie result of tlio Paisle}’- election with real regret. 

It would be an impertinence on my part to say more, but I think jmu 
would have felt pleased if you could have heard the genuine expi'essions 
of regret and sympathy which were uttered spontaneously by typists and 
lift boys working in the Unionist Central Offices. 

May I send a special message of sympathy to Mrs. Asquith and your 
daughter ? 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Stanley Baldwin. 


11 

Within a few days he received a letter from the King : 

The King to Asquith. 

Buckingham Palace. 

Nov. 4.lh, 1924, 

My DBAS 'Mb,. Asqulth, 

Nothing in coimection with the General Election has caused mo 
more regret than that you should not have been returned to Parliament. 

Your absence from Westminster especially in these abnormal and 
anxious days, is a national loss. Apart from ray strong personal regard 
and respect for you, and remembering that you were my Prime Minister 
{in very difficult times) for eix years and also served my Father in that 
capacity, I feel strongly that after your long and eminent career, you 
should not be subject to further political contests, with all their attendant 
turmoil and unpk^santness, nor the exacting, wearing life of the House 
of Commons wffich is in store for the successful. For these reasons it 
would be a matter of the grea,test satisfaction to me to confer upon you 
a Peerage, 

This would enable you to continue, though under more peaceful 
conditions, your Parliaraentaiy life, bringing to the House of Lords your 
distinguished abilities, vast experience and gifted speech, to the great 
advantage of its deliberations ; v/hile in the everd of your absence from 
the CornmoriS. such an arravigement v^ould be welcomed by all the shades 
of opinion throughout the country. 

If I could pershade you to do this, it would give me y/euf plmeure. 

me, 

Novj sineereiy yours. 
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Asquith, as he has recorded, specially appreciated the Kiug’s tact- 
and kindness in writing " in the interregnum between two Gorem- 
ments, so that it would be entirely his own proposal.” 

He took time to consider, and at the suggestion of his son, Arthur, 
who was a Director of the Sudan Plantations Company, went for 
a six-weeks’ tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and the Sudan. Bis 
wife decided that she would not accompany him on this journey. 
She wished him to get quite clear of all the political troubles of 
recent months, and this she thought would be impossible if his 
travelling companion was the one who had shared most intimat-cly 
all his thoughts and anxieties. He did indeed get much refreshment 
from the new scenes in which he found himself, hut he was by no 
means quit of trouble. In Egypt, where he was the guest of Lord 
and Lady Allenby at the Residency in Cairo, he fell on the tragic 
moment of the murder of Sir Lee Stack, and left his impressions on 
record in the letters home which have already been published in his 
3Iemories and Reflections. A few extracts may be given hero : 


“ I went on Wednesday about noon with Lord Allenby to haro an 
interview with the King, who lives in a gaudy French Second Erapirf’ 
Palace not far from here. He is Turkish in appearance, a little over 50, 
educated in Italy, knows Paris and London, and speaks excellent French. 
He talked with a good deal of frankness and self-commiseration about his 
own (truly ridiculous) position as a ‘ Constitutional monarch.' hj'd 
scarcely got home and sat down to lunch when the news came of the 
shooting in one of the principal streets, by a gang of seven to ten n ell- 
organised murderers, of Stack. Ho was brought into the Bcsidency aiu 
lingered on for about thirty-six hours, but his recovery was liopelc.'? 
from the first. His aide-dc-camp and chauffeur were also wounded, hu 
not mortally. Such a thing has never happened oven in this conn p 
before, and Stack, though not a man of gi’cat brains, was univer.Hn > 
liked. The wretched Egyptian Ministers, who from Zaghlul downnan^^ 
have been denouncing all English officials and declaring that thp' 
be got rid of, came cowering and huddling to the Rcsicloiicj', ' 

Allenby grimly remarked to me, they were not ' genially ’ received, i > . 
are completely panic-stricken, and as they are to a large extent mo •• , 
responsible, they are trembling in their shoes.” . 

“November 26. Government House, Jerusalem. I am 
of the window at the Dead Sea, whicli is only a few miles 
I am going to start very soon for a drive to Jericho. Yesterday i e. I j ^ ^ 
the Garden of Gothsomane, the Pool of Bethesda, Golgotha {'J ' " 
Empress Helena discovered the Cross) and the supposed lomU m ^ 
the Resim-eotion took place. So I am saturated for the mcmi 
Biblical lore, and shall complete the tale to-moirow wlicn U »» 
Kazareth and tlio Lake of Galilee. , , , ,,.!v 

If it wore not for these historic associations no one, ‘"'ho « , 

where else, w’ould visit Palestine. It is jii.st what I cxpec i 
arid, rocJcy, hummocliy, treeless expanse, with ranges o 


v.i. 

on 
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there rising to no great Keiglit. There are no beautiful or even interesting 
buildings, except the Great Mosgue, which stands on the site of Solonion s 
Temple at Jerusalem, and the nave of the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. 

There are less than a million people in the country, which is roughly 
the size of Wales — of whom about one-tenth are Jews, and the remainder 
Christians and Arabs, the Arabs being three-fourths of the whole. I 
suppose you could not' find anywhere a worse representation of any one 
of the three religions — especially the Christian. 

The Jews are increasing (mainly from the less civilised parts of the 
East of Europe) as the result of the Zionist propaganda, and no doubt are 
much better looked after and happier here than they were in the •wretched 
places from which they were exported. But the talk of making Palestine 
into a Jewish ‘ National Home ’ seems to me as fantastic as it always 
has done. 

The administration is run by the English with their usual efBciency — 
new roads, new drainage, new schools, new lighting, afforestation, colon- 
ization, etc. Jerusalem, which used to be one of the foulest cities in the 
East, is cleaner and better kept than Cairo — ^largely owing to the energies 
of the Governor, Bonald Storrs. 

I am quartered with the High Commissioner, Herbert Samuel, 
who is the supreme dictator here. One of his edicts prevented public 
advertisements throughout the country — ^with the result that you 
rarely, if ever, see a poster. Government House, where he lives, is two 
or three miles from the city, and is one of the most singular erections 
anywhere. It was built by the Germans at an enormous cost before the 
war, by order of the Kaiser, after his visit here when he preached in the 
Lutheran Church. It was intended to be what they call a ‘ hospice ’ 
(for the entertainment of German pilgrims and tourists), and is upon the 
most grandiose scale. In the courtyard on a niche is a huge bronze 
statue of the Kaiser, dressed as a Crusader, and holding a shield like that 
carried by Bichard Cceur de Lion. 

The house is of course far too big to live in, and impossible to make 
warm and comfortable. H. S, and his wife live here a simple Jewish life, 
with occasional outbursts (there is going to be one to-night) of official 
hospitality. He has been brought under every typical English influence — 
Ballioi, House of Commons, Cabinet — and has an excellent and very useful 
kind of intellect ; he is rather formal, but kindly and wholly devoid of 
malignity ; and above all things tenacious and e^cient” 

He pronounces Syria to be “ a very superior country to the Holy 
Land, and Baalbec, the most wonderful ruins in the world— not 
even excepting Karnak,” which he saw during a stay at Luxor in 
January. The Sudan, where he "visited the great Sennar dam, he 
thought “ not a place to go to for pleasure — a huge monotonous 
featureless plain ” — a judgment which he might possibly have 
revised if he had been able to go a few hundred miles further south. 
But the water-journey down the Nile from Wady Haifa to Assuan 
was “ quite delightful,” 
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the^g s offer of a Peerage, bnt not without many searchinss i 
lieart. Inwardly convinced as he might be that he could not mh 
expose himself to the mortifications and vicissitudes of electioneerin' 
.as they were at tins time for members of the Liberal Party, it was ! 
wrench to shut himself off definitely from the House of Commons 
and he had a natural reluctance to change his status from commonei 
to peer. But the choice, as he finally faced it, was either to retm 
finally from public life or to take the chance offered of continuing it 
with a seat in the House of Lords. He Imew all the drawbacks of 
that position, especially for the leader of the Liberal Party, buthc still 
felt himself to be physically strong and mentally alert, and the idea 
of being cut off from the public life and deprived of all opportunity 
of making his voice heard on public affairs was one which he could 
not bring himself to face. Had there been such a thing as a " safe 
seat ” available to a Liberal leader at this moment his decision would 
probably have been different. 

So on 20th January he wrote to the King : 


Asquith to the King. 


I have ventured to take full advantage of yom Majesty's kinn 
permission that I should delay a definite reply to the gracious offer gi a 
Peerage, conveyed to me in November last, imtil I should have had xuao 
for mature and deliberate consideration. ^ 


As the result, I have now the honour respectfully to submit my grate i 
acceptance of your Majesty’s proposal. 

It would be impertinent in me to trouble your Majesty with any sur 
of doubts and hesitations (not wholly of a selfish kind) wltich 
warrant a certain suspense of judgment. Such as they were, tmi ^ 
now been removed. And I may ho perimttcd to say tlint (tie) 
completely overcome by my deep and abiding sense of ootfga ' ^ ^ 

affection to the King, whom it was my privilege from i,/;.. 


anecnon ro rue xsmg, uuuui ii- »v«a 

of his reign to serve for so many successive yyars ns ins jv 

Never was service more willingly given by a IVIinister or mor 


Never was service more willingly given by a IVIinistcr or mw)' « 
rewarded by the constant and unfailing ii,;, mrk 

confidence of the Sovereign, of which I shall 

of your Majesty’s gracious favour as the consummation mu j 

n it shoAd bo your Majesty’s pleasure rn 
to confer upon me the dignity of an Earl, I si . . .f vdikk 

title of Oxford, which has fine traditions m lusto^v 
given by Queen Anne to her Prime Iffmistcr, Kobe rt Jl. . 
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The King answered : 

The King io Asquith. 

York Cottage, 

Sandringhaht, Noreolk. 

Jan. 23, 1925. 

My dear sir. Asquith, 

It is with great satisfaction that I have received your letter of 
the 20th inst., accepting in, if I may say so, such charming terms, the 
ojffer of a Peerage, which it was my pleasure io make to you in iSTovember 
last, and I am touched by tlie kind reference which you_ malco to our 
mutual relation to each other since my accession. I can quite realise and 
appreciate the various difficulties which required careful consideration 
before a decision could bo arrived nt. But I venture to think that, 
great as your wrench must be in leaving the House of Commons, where 
you have for long held so eminent a position, you have acted rightly. It 
is a gain to the public of England and the Empire tliat the House of Lords 
should have as its leaders on either side some of the foremost , Statesmen 
of the time. 

Your Peerage will of course bo an Earldom, and subject to the nccc.ssary 
references to the College of Arms which will at onco be made, I shall bo 
very glad that the historic title of Earl of Oxford should now bo restored 
in your favour. 

I have informed the Prime Jlinistcr. 

Looking forward to having the pleasure of seeing you on my return 
to London next month. 

Believe me, my dear Sir. Asquith, 

Very sincerely yours, 

George R.I. 
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Among scores of letters of congratulation, his letter-bag reveals a 
few protests and grumblings from correspondents elaiming descent 
from Robert Harley, who appeared to thinlc that they had patent 
rights in the dormant title of Oxford, but the general view was that, 
if Asquith were to be ennobled, no title could have fitted liim better. 
A few pedants again objected that there was no precedent when ho 
proposed to perpetuate his own name by adding “ and Asquith,” but 
if precedents were lacldng, it was an ingenious innovation which may 
properly set one for emment men in similar circumstances. 

The University of Oxford, it must be admitted, was less forth- 
coming in its appreciation of the man who had taken its name and 
was generally acknowledged to be its most illustrious son. For when 
in June of this year he became candidate for the Chancellorship of 
the University, in the reasonable hope that he would be elected 
without a contest, the Conservative Party among the graduates 
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;1925 decided that thep consciences would not permit them eren to 
acquiesce in tMs high office being held by the author of the Parliamcat 
Act, "V^^elsh Disestablishment, and other enormities in the Conserva- 
tive eye. They had for long a difficulty in finding a candidate to 
take up the ungracious part of challenging Oxford’s election. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury among others declined in a letter whicli 
was a sharp rebuke to intolerance — and in a letter to The. Times 
(May 19) Lord Birkenhead gave Asquith a generous, if unavailing, 
testimonial ; 


‘‘ Lord Oxford rendered to the British nation and to the British Empire 
an imperishable service. He brought a united nation into the var, and in 
so doing he made victory attainable. And, again, as the head of the first 
Coalition Government, he undertook and carried through the formidable 
task of enforcing conscription upon a nation to whose habits and traditions 
it was wholly alien. These services seem to me to be greater than any 
living Oxford man has rendered to the nation and to the Empire. It can 
hardly be disputed that Lord Oxford can carry on, in at least equal 
succession, the traditions of Curzon and IVIilner. Who else can 1 . . . 

Lord 0:rford is the greatest living Oxonian. If he were a Conscryative 
he would be elected by acclamation. To reject him because he is a Liberal 
is to admit partisan prejudices as narrow as they are discreditable." 


When finally the new Lord Chancellor in the Conservative Govern- 
ment (Lord Cave) consented to stand, and the election went for\vard 
on political and clerical lines, the result was a foregone coiichision. 
It is almost certain that, if it could have been decided by the resident 
graduates and teachers, Oxford would have been elected by a largo 
majority, but the hoisting of the political flag brought to the poll (no 
outvoters, largely clerical, who form the gi’eat majority' of the elect om. 
“ Zadok, the priest, and Abiathar, the priest, with their followcrc' m 
the rural parsonages, were too much for us," wms Asquith’s cotnmen 
in reply to a sympathetic letter from Mr. St. Loe Straclicy. In nucr 
years Lord Grey was elected without opposition to succeed Cn\c, 
but be was not, in the eyes of the University, the prime author o 
mischief, as Asquith was. , , ^ 

That liigh offender was, however, rewarded by his Soyci-cjpb v ^ 
renewed the offer of the Garter which had been declined in Pcce?n h 
1918. Tills time he accepted it. Ho was also appointed a inctn 'cr ^ 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and he took 
pride and pleasure in returning to his old profession m tho 
of a Judge. Another honour— the Freedom of the City of _ 

without which no statesman’s career is thought to bo 
conferred on him on 13th May this year, and the " . ’ ' 

Baldwin, now Prime Minister, made at the Luncheon io 
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ceremony gave liim special pleasure. Speaking for tlie House of 
Commons, ]\Ir. Baldwin said that its members, whether they agreed 
with him or not, “ had alwa 5 -s respected and admired kir. Asquith 
as a gentleman,” and added : “ All tlirough that time, I recognised, 
as all of us do, the stabilit}’' of his character, the serenity of his 
temper, his freedom from jealousies and enmities, the magnitude 
of his mind and the plenitude of his utterance.” 

Oxford’s comments and letters show him enjoying life, and in good 
spirits all through this year. Bj'- this time he had moved from 
20 Cavendish Square to 44 Bedford Square, but the new house was a 
spacious one with beautiful high-ceilinged Georgian rooms and a 
charming study and library awa}' from the street. He read all sorts 
of books, worked industriously at his Fifiij Years of Parliammt, 
and various literary studies, went a motor tour in Provence, lived 
in the company he liked, and, being released from the House of 
Commons, felt free to come and go as the spirit moved him. In 
November he was greatly saddened by the death of a favourite niece, 
but his letters show him following with keen interest and some 
amusement the doings of his youngest son “ Puffin,” who had gone 
to America to visit his sister. Princess Bibcsco, at Washington, and 
thence made his way with her to HoIl 5 nR’ood : 

“ Puffin writes enthusiastically from Hollywood of the good time which 
he and Elizabeth are having in the centre of the film world. They are 
^ests of Douglas Pairbanks and Mary Pickford ; Charlie Chaplin drops 
in to lunch ; Lilian Gish hovers about in the offing ; and (to Puffin the 
chtuax) he has had ten minutes with Pauline Frederick. Qiic vonlcz vous ? ” 

He took his seat in the House of Lords on 17th February having 
as Mb supporters Lord Balfour and I^ord Curzon ; and his maiden 
speech in that Assembly was a tribute to Lord Curzon who died on 
20th March this year. His first impressions of the House of Lords 
are somewhat bluntly recorded. 

So far I have not heard, with the exception of poor Curzon’s last, 
even a decent speech in the Lords . . . the standard of speaking there is 

ep orahly low. Men like and would hardly be listened to in 

an average Coimty Council, They mumble away a lot of spineless and 
disconnected platitudes.” j i 

It cannot be said that he was assiduous in his Parliamentary duties 
as a ser, but he treated the House of Lords \vith respect, and it gave 
^ ^ opportumty of intervening, as much as he thought necessaiy, 

on attaim of the moment. One of the best of his Free Trade speeches 
was ma e to this mainly hostile Assembly in December 1925. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

LAST HAYS AS LIBERAL LEADER 


Difficulties of the Liberal Party — ^Tlie separate oi:ganisatioiis~Tho Lloyd Georgs 
Fund — Oxford’s vie-p — The Million Fund — ^Its failure — Orford’s precerioui 
position — The General Strike — ^Differences ■with Mr. Lloyd George — ^Letter to 
Mr. Lloyd George — Its publication — A ■wrong impression-— Attitude of the 
Party — Lloyd George’s Manchester speech — His strong strategic position— 
Deputations to Oxford — Hia illness and resignation — A last appoaronco. 

J.A.S. 


Though the reimited Liberal Party had shown no riffc in public, its 
affairs had by no means run smoothly behind the scenes dui'ing these 
months. After the election of 1923 it quickly became evident that 
the Independent Liberals had presumed too much in supposing, as 
they did, that Mr, Lloyd George would consent to a fusion of organi- 
sation and funds, after he had joined forces with tbern. Tlio re- 
union of 1923 was a last-minute affair and it sufficed for the time 
being that he had made a handsome contribution to the election of 
that year from the large resotnees which fell to his share, when the 
Coalition broke up. But the negotiations which took place between 
him and the representatives of the Independent Liberals in Itl-i 
were difficult and troublesome ; and it appeared in the end that Mr. 
Lloyd George did not contemplate either the dismantling of 
separate organisation or the fusion of his fund. That, ho claimet , 
was a personal fund hedged about with couditions wluch made k 
doubtful whether he could properly contribute to any 
except the defence of jPree Trade or the combating of Socialism, msf 
in any case he was not willing to let it pass out of his personal 
or to part %vith it except on conditions w-hich ho laid down him?’- • 
The story of the negotiations which led to tins conclusion was o 
subsequently by Lord Gladstone in a letter to aw 

facts need only be briefly stated here. Air. Lloyd George s jar ^ 
criticised the organisation of the Independents, and objected to • 
plan of running a sufficient number of candidates at t a ^ 
election— 500 or at least 450— to cominco the clccto^ 
were making a serious bid for power. The delays w hi c 

1 T/ic Times, IHh June, 1021. 
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were being debated held up the preparations for the election, and 1926 
lack of funds at the end required the number of candidates to be 
reduced from the 500 aimed at to 343. It was the view of the 
Independents that this shortage of candidates largely contributed to 
the disaster that followed ; and the argument that the Liberal Party 
would not in the best of circumstances be in a position to form a 
Government undoubtedly had weight with an electorate which at 
that moment was crying out for strong Government. Reflection and 
recrimination in these matters did not improve tenipers, and at the 
end of 1924 it was clearer than ever that the Lloyd George Fund was 
a serious seed of mischief in the Liberal Party. 

All through his official life Oxford had held firmly to the traditional 
view that the leader of a party should have nothing to do with the 
party fmid. He thought it highly inadvisable that the leader should 
be in a position of paymaster to his supporters, and he objected to 
any relationship between the leader and the contributors to the Fund 
which might lead to the supposition that his poflcy was influenced 
by their wishes or their conduct by his benefactions. The Liberal 
' Party Fund up to this time had been vested in the Chief Whip 
which meant that it was at the disposal of the party for any purpose 
which its leaders, interpreting the general sense of the party, ap- 
proved or thought necessary. The Chief Whip exercised his power 
purely in virtue of his official position. When he ceased to be Chief 
Whip, the Fund passed to his successor, and neither the leader of 
the party nor any other individual was in a position to attach 


conditions to its use or to refuse contributions from it for purposes 
which the organisers and agents thought necessary. 

There was no room in this theory for a personal fund controlled by 
one leader and subject to conditions which he or his contributors 
might impose ; and Asquith objected on principle to the existence 
of such a fund. But apart from this general objection, the separate 
fund with a separate organisation was an obstacle to reunion and a 
latent, which might at any time become an open, challenge to the 
recognised Headquarters organisation and to the leader himself. 
It did in fact develop in that xlirection during the year 1925 when it 
needed^ a patient and skilful diplomacy to harmonise Mr. Lloyd 
George s separate land campaign with the claim of the National 
Liberal Federation to be the official exponent of policy. The 
reconciliation was achieved after much coming and going between 
the two camps at the end of the year, and the official seal was put to 
an agreed Land Policy at a Conference called by the Executive 
Committee of the Federation in the Eangsway Hall on 17th 
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February, 1926, at wMck both. Oxford and m. Lloyd George Trere 
present and spoke. But by this time Oxford’s patience iras fairly 
exhausted, and he was heard to say that he ne-rer wished to hear 
another word about the Lloyd George Fund. 

It was easier said than done. For a time high hopes had been 
built on the Milhon Fund Appeal latmched in January 1925 
under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation, uith tlio 
definite purpose of releasing the party from this entanglement and 
making it independent of aU outside assistance. But by the end of 
the year 1925 it was plain that this appeal, though of great valno in 
replenishing the Treasuries of local Associations and bringing 
. temporary relief at Headquarters, would not 5 aeid the large sura 
necessary to enable effective propaganda to be carried on and 
another general election to be financed. From the beginning tho 
organisers of the Million Fund found themselves in a dilemma from 
which eventually there was no escape. The Lloyd George Fimd was 
by this time a matter of public knowledge, and a large number of 
those who were appealed to wanted to know why this stupendous effort 
was necessary, if there was in fact a sufficient sum of money for all 
present needs in the hands of one of the leaders. The embarrassment 
which followed has been described in the Irife of Sir Robert Hndm, 
who was at this time Treasurer of the National Liberal Federation : 


To launch a great appeal for fimds with the avowed object of making 
the party independent of one of its leaders was plainly impossible, am 
yet no other explanation met the case. If they could havo said tliai tdo 
Lloyd George Fund was a myth or that it was exhausted, the way wou f 
have been clear ; but when they said merely that it was not avails ble, or 
hinted that, if available, it was not desirable for them to avail ^ ^ 5. 
of it, they were immediately asked why, and the question conla not ^ 
answered without raising a controversy which would have been 
to the fund and extremely damaging to tho unity of the partv. t.i 
circumstances were fatal to success on any largo scale. A big hmd 
have been raised on the basis that there was no money, but it couli 
be raised on the basis that there was a large sum of money wliwii 
reasons impossible to explain could not bo draAra upon. , „ 

In this way the Lloyd George Fund hung over the “ ,,.k 

and finally extinguished it. The small subscribers car-niarked uw 
scriptions for their local Associations ; the bigger ones van 
more of the facts before they gave freely. A liigh proporhou oi 
scriptions took the form of promises, Avlnch were unliKcij 
unless the situation was cleared up.^ 

The upshot was that at the beginning of 1020 iho 
was in a state of necessity wdiicli it.*? authorised loader 
1 Sir Bdbcrt Hudson, a Memoir, pp. 172-173. 
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position to relieve, whereas Mr. Lloyd George was in possession of 
a large fund which, so far as the control of money could decide the 
matter, made him master of the situation. 


II 

The failure of the Million Fund made Oxford’s position extremely 
precarious. , If any serious difference of opinion arose between him 
and Mr. Lloyd George, and it became necessary for him to call upon 
the party to support him agamst Mr. Lloyd George, he would in 
effect be asking it to cut itself off from its supplies and march with 
him into a stony and barren wilderness. This was to all intents and 
purposes the position in which he found himself in May 1926, when 
he took serious exception to Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude on the 
General Strike. 

The Strike broke out on 3rd May, and on the same day there was 
a meeting of the Shadow Cabinet which both Oxford and Mr. Lloyd 
George attended. At this the decision was taken — and it seemed to 
be unanimous — ^to condemn the Strike and (without prejudice to any 
criticism at the proper time) to support the Government in resisting 
and defeating it. In pursuance of this decision Oxford, Lord Grey, 
Sir John Simon, and others either spoke from their places in Parha- 
ment or made statements in the British Gazette — ^the emergency 
organ of the Government — with, as they supposed, the approval of 
all their colleagues. But in his speeches in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Lloyd George struck a different note, being more emphatic in 
his condemnation of the Government than of the strikers ; and when 
the Chief Whip summoned another meeting of the Shadow Cabinet 
for 10th May, he wrote a letter (9th May) annoimcing his intention 
of absenting himself, and expressly stating that his reason for doing 
so was that he dissented from the line taken by “ the leader of the 
party and others wielding great authority in the party,” and that he 
thought the action of the Government “ precipitate, unwarrantable, 
and mischievous.” 

In the subsequent correspondence he explained that he was only 
anxious to “ avoid the impleasantness of provoking discussion ” 
upon temporary differences and that no more significance attached 
to his absence than to the occasional non-attendance of other leaders 
of the party which had never been the subject of rebuke. Oxford 
declined to accept this explanation. In his view Mr. Lloyd George’s 
definite statement in his letter that he could not associate himself 
with the action of his colleagues in supporting the Government and 
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Ms demmciation of the conduct of the Government as '' precipitate 
unwarrantable, and miscMevous ” gave his absence the same 
si^cance as would have attached to that of a j\Imister from a 
Cabinet after a similar communication to the Prime Minis ter In 
the case of an ac.tual Cabinet no Prime ]\Iinister could have received 
such a commumcation without inferring from it that the absentee 
intended to resign his office and take a line of Ms own, and Oxford’s 
view was that on so critical an occasion, the leader of the party was 
bound to draw the same inference from the absence of his colleague 
from the Shadow Cabinet. This was not only Ms view ; it was the 
view also of the twelve members of the Shadow Cabinet, who on 
1st June, wrote a letter to The Times signifying their entire adhesion 
to the course he had taken. 


A day after hlr. Lloyd George dispatched Ms letter the General 
Strike broke down, and there were peacemakers who urged that the 
incident should be regarded as closed. But on tMs occasion Oxford 
was adamant. Whatever might be said about the blundering of the 
Government, the General Strike seemed to Mm to raise the simple 
issue whether Parliament should be coerced by outside pressure, and 
upon that he held it to be the duty of all Parliamentarians, and 
especially of Liberal Parliamentarians, to stand firm in its defence. 
The thing called ‘‘ direot action,” whether set on foot by revolu- 
tionaries, reactionaries, or unwilling “ Trade Unionists,” was, in his 
view, the most deadly menace to free representative Government ; 
and that Air. Lloyd George should have parted company with him 
on such an occasion seemed to Mm to make an impassable gulf 
between them. He took a few days to consider the matter, and then 
sent the reply to Air. Lloyd Geoi’ge’s letter of 9th Slay, wMch made 
the final break : 

Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George. 

44 Bedford Square, W.C.I. 

my 20 //!. 


My dear Lloyd George, 

I have refrained from writing to you until the Strike was over, 
and the life of the country had resumed its normal course. , , 

I should not be doing my duty as Leader of the Liberal Party U J « 

not now convey to you my legtct of the eouKO i„ 

in the greatest domestic crisis which the country has liad to contra 

SSind you that on tho day when tlic Gcnoral SI rte 

declared waa about to come into it" 

cussed with our colleagues at a meeting of the , 
proper attitude of tho Liberal Party. M c were ^ * Disfuite, tin* 

the steps which, in tho origin and progress of the Con! 
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Government liad taken, or omitted to take. But -we -wore united in our 102G 
determination to condemn, and to join with such influence as we could 73-74 
exercise or command in resisting the ill-advised resort of the Trade Union 
Couneil to the anti-social campaign of a General Strike. 

The next day, ]\Iay 4th, I took the first opportunity open to mo to de- 
clare and explain in the House of Lords what I had then every reason to 
believe, and still believe, to bo the practically unanimous judgment of 
our party. I have read over my speech, and I find in it nothing to qualify 
or amend. 

I did not fail to point out that in my opinion a better use might have 
been made by the Government of the respite of nine months purchased 
by the subsidy for the maturing of constructive proposals in the Coal 
Dispute. But I urged as strongly as I could that this was not the moment 
for criticism of the past in any of its aspects and that our paramount duty 
was to concentrate on the task of frustrating the common danger which 
threatened the whole nation. I added two or three practical suggestions 
towards the attainment of peace. 

A few days later, when we were in the thick of the conflict, I addressed 
through the only available organ, the British Gazelle, a short message to 
help to hearten the mass of the people in their splendid struggle against 
the coercion of a now Dictatorship. Lord Grey ^v^ote in the same sense, 
and a powerful contribution to a right understanding of the case was 
made by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons. 

None of these declarations were in any sense unsympathetic to the 
miners, still less were they hostile to the principles of the legitimate 
activities of trade unions, which Liberal legislation has done so much in 
the past to safeguard. 

I summoned another meeting of the “ Shadow ” Cabinet on Monday, 

Llay 10th. All my colleagues attended with the notable exception of 
yourself. The reasons for your absence, as set out in a letter dated the 
same morning, seem to me to be wholly inadequate. 

The main ground alleged was that declarations have been made in the 
Government Press by the Leader of the Party (i.e. myself) and other 
Liberals of authority from which you felt obliged to dissent. You added 
that you could not see your way “ to join in declarations which condemned 
the General Strike, while refraining from criticism of the Government, 
who are equally, if not more responsible.” 

Yfliether you were or were not at this moment aware of the terms of 
my speech in the House of Lords, I do not know. Though for the moment 
full and accurate reporting had (as I think most short-sightedly) been 
rendered impossible, yet the gist of what I said could easily have been 
ascertained. 

I regard this as a very grave matter. We had reached the most critical 
moment of the Strike. It was, in my judgment, the primary duty of all 
who were responsible for Liberal policy, and certainly not least of the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Party in the House of Commons, at such 
a time to meet together for free and full discussion, and to contribute their 
counsels to the common stock. Your refusal to do so I find impossible 
to reconcile with my conception of the obligations of political comrade- 
ship. 
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speeches in the 

House of Commons were, of necessity, so scantily and inadcguntcR 
reported that I make no comment upon them. ^ ^ 

But I cannot pass by without notice of the article which, entirelv on 
your own account, you thought it right when it was above all thinas 
necessary to demonstrate the essential unity of the country, to contribute 
to the American press. 

I have now had the opportunity of reading the full text. It contains 
a desponding, though highly-coloured, picture of our national straits. 
It predicts a long duration of the conflict, and the ultimate wearing 
down of the steadfastness of our people through “ worry about their 
vanishing trade.” 

I cannot but deplore that such a presentation of the case should have 
been offered to the outside world, on the authority of an ex-Primo 
Minister of Great Britain and the Chairman of the Liberal Parliaracntaiy 
Party. 

It gives me real pain to have to write this letter. As you well loiow, it 
is not dictated by personal feelings. 

Yours sincerely, 

OXFOED. 


The article in the American press alluded to m the closing paragraphs 
of this letter was, in Asquith’s view, the climax of the previous 
incidents. It both offended his sense of propriety and confirmed 
him in his suspicions of what was in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind when 
he wrote his letter of 10th May. What, he asked himself, would 
have happened, if the Strike had been prolonged, and hir. Lloyd 
George had taken the line which seemed to bo indicated in tliat 
article ? 


in 

The reply having been despatched, Oxford went to stay with his 
friend, Mr. Geoffrey Howard, dt Castle Howard in Yorkshire. It 
was a characteristic move ; he wished to have time to reflect on his 
next step, and meanwhile, to remove himself from the multitude of 
counsellors who offer advice on such occasions. But the next step 
was bound to be a communication to the public, and to innko^ it 
effectively required just the land of loiowledge and slcill in vltich 
Oxford had all Ms life been singularly deficient. His departure at 
that moment left his friends in a considerable difficulty- B 
tMs time generally Imown that there was a serious differeiiee 
opinion beWeen Mm and Mr. Lloyd George and that ho hot ^ u 'on 
decisive action. But if he meant it seriously, some sign on r 
seemed to he necessary, and he was, therefore. 
non-committal communiqud to the Press, stating th« , 

explain Mmself fully in a forthcoming speech. To this Iw m 
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•with a peremptory instruction by telegram from Castle Howard to 1926 
publish his letter of 20th May, and from this it was impossible to 
move him. ]Mr. Lloyd George had, of course, to be apprised of the 
intention to publish, and he very naturally sent to the Press for 
publication on the same day his repl}'-, .which till then Oxford had 
not received. 

The two letters — Oxford’s of 20th May, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reply — ^thus appeared together on 26th Ma}’-, but not Blr. Lloyd 
George’s letter of 9th May, to which Asquith’s was the reply. This 
created the impression, which was never enthely removed, that 
Oxford had started the quarrel and was taking the offensive without 
provocation. Mr. Lloyd George’s reply was skilful and effective. 

He passed lightly over the fact that he had deiinitely declared his 
dissent from the action of his colleagues, and represented his absence 
from the Shadow Cabinet as an endeavour not to make but avoid 
differences. Wherein, he asked, had he done wrong ? He had said 
nothing in public which clashed with the decision of the Shadow 
Cabinet ; his offence, if any, was only that he had urged a Liberal 
policy of conciliation, and supported the appeal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for a resumption of negotiations on the basis of calling 
off the General Strdsie. As for the American article, it had won the 
approval of the Manchester Guardian, and he was content with the 
opinion expressed by “ the most honoured and venerated figure in 
British Journalism.” 

Oxford had supposed that the mere statement of the facts in his 
letter of 20th May would carry conviction without further explana- 
tion or comment. To him it seemed self-evident that Mr. Lloyd 
George had intended to separate himself from his colleagues, if the 
Strike had been prolonged, and he had believed that the party would 
support him in refusing to continue a partnership which had broken 
down ou so vital a point. The party, however, was mystified and 
puzzled. Some thought that Oxford was attaching an exaggerated 
importance to the ritual of Cabinet and Shadow Cabinet ; others 
thought it a venial offence on the part of a leader to have strayed 
too far to the left. Many thought that since the General Strike had 
coUapsed, the incident should be buried. The first impression was 
by no means what Oxford expected or what might have been 
produced by a more careful presentment and explanation of the 
facts. 

On Ist June he addressed a letter to the Chief Whip, Sir Godfrey 
Collins, replying to Mr. Lloyd George’s second letter, and dealing 
with sundry other suggestions and .scepicions with which the case 
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74 become compHcated. Once more he laid his stress on tbo 

central incident of Mr. Lloyd George’s absence from the Shadow 
Cafometj and insisted that, in view of his letter explaining Ins reasons, 
no other inference could be drawn than that he intended to withdraw 

from the party Connciis and take a line of his own on the General 
Strike : 

“ 1 have sat in many Cahinets under various Prime Jilinisters, and I have 
not known one of them who would not have treated sueh a communication 
from a colleague, sent at such a time, as equivalent to a resignation. I 
certainly so regarded it. Ror was the difference of attitude and policy 
which is announced one that in my judgment could be smoothed away, 
as a trivial matter of transient importance. It was clear and clean cut. 
If the leaders of the Liberal Party as a body had adopted BIr. Uoyd 
George’s view, we should have been doing our best to weaken the authority 
of the Government, which was for the moment the embodiment and oigan 
of the national self-defence against the gravest domestic danger which has 
threatened the country in our time. We felt that we were trustees of the 
traditions of the party and were under a special responsibility to sec that 
it played a part worthy of its past.” 


There was, he went on to say, no question of “ excommunication ” 
or “ ostracism.” The leader of a party was neither a Pope nor an 
autocrat, hut he had always claimed and exercised full liberty of 
choice as to his colleagues and advisers. “ Mr. Lloyd George, in the 
exercise of bis own judgment and for reasons of which I am the Inst 
to question the gravity, chose to separate himself, in the most formal 
manner, from our dehberations in a moment of great emergency. 
He was not driven out, he refused to come in.” Finally, after 
combating the idea that he had shown himself anti-Libcral or 
reactionary in the coal-dispute, Oxford wound up "with a very 
emphatic sentence which placed his own intentions ho 3 mnd doubt. 


In conclusion, I must add a few words as to my orvn personal position. 
I see that it is insinuated that I have been the, perhaps passive, vetncio 
of personal animosities. My record in these matters is well known to niy 
fellow-countrymen, and I can afford to disregard base imputations on 
my honour, I am this month completing forty years of seia'ico to nv 
Liberal Party. For a considerable part of the time I have been its ‘ 
and I have honestly striven, during the last two years, to 
revive the broken fabric of Liberal unity. It has been a hurt .> 

in some of its aspects, a thankless task. I will ^ 

leadership for a day unless I am satisfied that I retain in full niea^tn u. 

confidence of the party.” 


r\’’ 


WUiatever Mr. Lloyd George’s intentions may have 
May, it wms evident that he had no thought of 
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weeks later. In a speech to the Manchester Reform Club on 4 June, 192G 
he insisted that ho had been excommunicated, and spoke scornfully 73-74: 
of “ the privilege of being a Liberal Shadow ” — fi’om wliich ho had 
been “ driven out mto the sunhght.” A fortnight later he wrote 
another article for the American press in which, with darmg forget- 
fulness of the part which he himself had pla3’'ed since the War, he 
reproached “ the official gang ” vdth having “ allowed Labour to 
capture the old Ark of the Covenant, which for over three centuries 
had been restmg in the Liberal Temple,” and declared that the 
forces which were now rall^mig to liis side “ contained the most 
thoughtful personahtics of the partj^ — men who have fretted for 
years over the lost opportunities of Liberalism.” These men, ho 
said, “ whilst thoj'- have great respect for Lord Oxford, are not 
altogether sorry to see others, who are responsible for the fact that 
the party missed its greatest opportunity, taldng a step which leaves 
advanced Liberahsm free for the first time to fasliion its course and 
to undertake its responsibiUties.” 

The vazardry of these perfonnances dazzled and confused the 
average party man. In three weeks Mr. Lloyd George had con- 
trived to present the dispute as a struggle between “the official 
gang ” and progressive Liberals, and he — the author of the 1918 
election and Prime Minister of the Coalition — ^v'^as now actually 
reproaching the man who had held the fort and striven unceasingly 
to keep Liberahsm ahve, %vith having allowed Labour to “ capture 
the old Ark,” and wasted the opportunity of Liberalism. It seemed 
impossible that men who had hved thi-ough these years could take 
this seriously, or that Liberals should not resent it. 

Many no doubt did, but kir. Lloyd George was in the strong 
position of being sessional chairman of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons, and members of Parliament, who elected their 
own chairman, found themselves in the imhappy position of being 
called upon suddenly to choose between the two leaders. To them 
in their reduced numbers party unity seemed of the highest impor- 
tance, and they took the natural comse of endeavouring to patch up 
the quarrel. After a first meeting on 3rd June, they sent Sir John 
Simon and Sir Godfrey Collins on a deputation to Bedford Square, 
but the two missionaries* returned with httle that was promising to 
report. In a letter to Sir Godfrey, Oxford repeated that the course 
he had taken “ was taken after full reflection and with a complete 
absence of personal or sectional feeling,” and said briefly that nothing 
had happened since his letter of the previous week to alter the view 
he then felt bound to express. The Parliamentary Party met again 
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t ^ majority of twenty to ten passed a resolution 

deprecating the publicity given to the differences between the 
Liberal leaders/’ and expressing the “earnest hope that these 
leaders will use their best endeavours to restore unity in the ranlis of 
the party.” Three days later the Liberal and Radical Candidates 
Association met and after hearing an address from ]\Ir. Lloyd 
Goorge appointed a deputation of three^ to wait on Oxford, with a 
report of its proceedings and to convey to him its “ strong desire 
for complete umty wit hin the party under his leadership.” 

He never saw that deputation, for on the following day he was 
taken ill, and his doctors were peremptory that he should cut himself 
off from all public affairs, including the engagement, which he had 
specially wished to keep, to speak at the annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation at Weston-super-Mare. In his absence, 
the Federation could do nothing but protest its loyalty to his leader- 
ship, while inwardly distracted about its plight in the dispute between 
him and Mr. Lloyd George. Whether the result would have been 
different if Oxford had been able to continue the fight must 
remain an open question, but his disablement at this moment put 
him definitely out of action, and reflection during lus illness aud 
convalescence made the thought of returning to the scene of friction 
and trouble more and more distasteful. The party had not rallied 
to him, as he expected, on an issue wliich he considered to bo of 
supreme importance ; many had failed even to understand his 
meaning and some had suspected him of venting a personal spde. 
The Parliamentary Party had passed what was equivalent to a vote 
of censure on his conduct ; even among the faithful tlierc u ere 
waverers. All the comph'mentary phrases and assurances of loyalty 
which had been employed at awkward moments could not conceal 
tbe fact that he wms without the solid backing wdiich was needed lo 
enable him to maintain his position wdth dignit3^ Last, l)ut 
least, the organisation on which an official leader in Ids circumstance.’^ 
would naturally have depended, wms almost without funds and san 
itself in danger of being starved out by an opponent who was nels y 
endowed. Every day it was becoming more and more oruient i ^ 
the principal organisations would have to choose between r, 
down a large part of their work or coming to terms wjtb , 

George ; and Oxford was determined that ho would not bo nn 
in any further disputes about tho Lloyd George Fund. 

i Ur. Pringlo. Mr. W. A. Joweti, and Mr. -M*"*’* 
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At the end of Septemher he hnd a last conference with his colleagues 1920 
at Lord Grey’s house in .Smith Square, but this time even the most 73-74 
faithful could not relieve the gloom. The same evening he wrote 
to his wife : 

“ The alternatives are to lead a squalid faetion fight against LI. G, in 
which ho would have all the sinews of war ; or to accept liis money and 
patch up a hollow and humiliating alliance. I am quite resolved to do 
neither, so I shall fairc incs 'paquets for which I have amjjlo justification on 
other grounds, age, etc.” 

A week late he sent to his intimates the “ confidential and 
secret ” memorandum which though published later must find a 
place here : 

“The disintegration of the Liberal Party began with the Coupon 
Election of December 1918. It then received a blow from which it has 
never since recovered. I m 3 ' 6 elf was tiuned out of a seat whicli I had held 
against the Tories for thirty-two years. All my leading colleagues in the 
House of Commons suffered the same fate. The Liberal members in the 
new House were reduced to a handful of little more than thirty. The 
bulk of the old Liberal parliamentarj’’ party deserted to the Coalition, 

I v'as much tempted to give up the formal leadership (for it had become 
nothing more) but I did not think it right to leave old friends, who had 
remained loyal, in the lurch ; and at the first available opportunity (Jan. 

1920) I stood at the by-election for Paisley and was returned. 

The Coalition House of Commons (1919-1920) was th'e worst in which I 
have ever sat. The small band of Liberals whom Sir Donald Maclean had 
rallied were made to feel their impotence, and I myself, after I came back, 
was treated by the Coalition rank and file with studied contempt. I did 
my best with my colleagues to expose the stupidity and wickedness of 
reprisals in Ireland. Outside I urged (amidst the derision of the 
Coalition leaders) that Dominion Home Rule had become the only possible 
constructive policy. We opposed at its very outset and at every stage the 
legislation for the Safeguarding of Industries, supported as it was by 
so-called Free Traders like Sir Alfred Mond, who had become a member 
of the Coalition Cabinet. 

Those were the darkest days for Liberalism which I have ever known. 

The manifest failure of the Black and Tan regime in Ireland, administered 
by a Liberal Coalitionist, Sir Hamar Greenwood, and strenuously defended 
by Mr. Lloyd George, and its growing unpopularity hero, in time began to 
disquiet the Unionists members of the Coalition ; and it was they (if we 
may believe Sir Austen Chamberlain) who were the first to urge its aban- 
donment, with the substitution of the only possible alternative— Dominion 
Home Rule. After we had been brought to the verge of war by the 
adventure of Chanak, a section of the Conservatives, already embittered 
by the ‘ betrayal ’ of Unionists, became mutinous, and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin, brought about the downfall of 
the Coalition, and the formation of a Bonar Law Government, 
ir. — 2a 
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^ '^eatli, in hoisting the 

- j^otectionist flag, brou^t about a strong movement for ' Liberal Remflon.’ 

The fortunes of Free Trade were at stake, and for the piirposc of tlio 
election of 1923 we joined forces with I^Ir. Lloyd George and the bulk of his 
Coalition or National Liberals. In the Parliament then -elected, the 

rmimted ’ Liberals were a respectable if not a formidable mmority. 
f We now for nearly^ three years been trying the exjieriment of 

Liberal Reunion. There is not one of us that does not know that in 
practice it has turned out to be a fiction, if not a farce. The control of 
the Party has throughout been divided between two separate authorities : 
the Liberal Central Office and Mr. Lloyd Georgc^s rival machine — the 
former very scantily, and the latter very richly endowed. Things catuo 
very nearly to a crisis a year ago when the ‘ Land Policy ’ as embodied in 
the Green Rook was let loose, and followed up by an intensive and expan- 
sive propaganda, I insisted upon its being submitted to a representative 
Conference before it was incorporated in the Party programme. Pro- 
longed negotiations between Sir Donald Maclean and hlr. Phillipps on the 
one side, and hlr. Lloyd George on the other, showed that ho regarded liis 
accumulated fund as at his own disposal, to be given to, or withheld from, 
the Central Office of the Party, as a dole, upon such conditions ns ho 
thought fit to impose. I was driven myself last December to the Juirailiat- 
ing task of malnng a personal appeal to the bettor-to-do among our 
followers to come to the rescue and provide us with a wdioUy independent 
fund of adequate amount. Many generous contributions were made, bvd. 
the fact remains that at this moment our Central Office is faced in the near 
future with the certainty of serious and perhaps fatal financial stm??. in 
relief of which it is idle, in the present condition of the Party, tocx]>C'Ct 
that a repetition of last year’s appeal or any other expedient would meet 
with substantial response. 

Meau'while the rival organisation, w'ell supplied with material msourcc?, 
is being enlarged in every direction and has been recruited at its liead* 
quarters quite recently by an influx of skilled wire-pullers and propi- 
gandists. , . 

Under such conditions, to tallr of Liberal unity as a thing wJiich citner 
has been, or has any fair prospect of being, achieved, seems me to 
abuse of language. If there are those who take a more sanpiino vjch, 

I can only ex].)ress a sincere hope that they may prove to be right. 

I come now to my owm personal position, wliich I have Jiad to recon'-KH’f 
from every p>oint of view, public and private, since the dificronc(S ’ 
arose in the early summer over tlic General Strike. After the 
consideration, I find nothing to withdraw or qualify in my letter of < < 
last to Sir Godfrey Collins. Tlierc arc, it appenre, not a few i - 
Party who think that I acted on inadequate and oven unwort /(V (rn 
No one has ever accused me before of being actuated in pu bhe " ‘.i;., 

personal motives, and my career, which is .sufficiently well f oci n ^ 
Party and the public, might, I think, Itavo .spared me any sueh mq 
In my judgment, then and now, grave mattens of jj,V rii. 

Liberal Party and to its Ijarmomou.s and b', ft 

I am equally resolved not to dmed nr d. 

sectional controvoray in tJie Party, either about iy.-adereh.i> ni 
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I am now in my sevent3’-liftli year. I iiavo been for the best jiart of 1926 
half a century in public life. I have been Prime Minister for a longer 73-74 
consecutive time than anyone during tlio last 100 j’^ears, and for a still 
longer time I have been Leader of the Liberal Party. During tlie 
whole of that time I have given my time and strength without stint or 
reserve to the seiwice oi the Parbj’- and the State, Prom tlio principles oi 
Liberalism, as I have alwaj’^s understood tliem, and understand them still, 

I have never swerved cither to the right or left, and I never shall. 

I should therefore, in any case, consider that I had earned my title to 
release. But during the last few months I have had a serious warning, 
which I did not expect, but cannot ignore. Jty health, which has never 
troubled me before, gave way, and altliough it is now restored, I can no 
longer count upon it ns I alwn5’’s have done in the past. The anxieties 
and responsibilities of Leadershi]), which do not diminish in these daj-s, are 
enough to tax the strongest, and ought not to be undertaken or continued 
by anyone who cannot be reasonably sure that lie can stand the strain, 

I therefore feel it m3" duty to lay down the Leadershii), and this decision, 
come to after much reflection and with man3" regrets, must be regarded 
as irrevocable. 


OXPOBD AND ASQDITn.” 
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ILLNESS AND DEATH 

His first brsakdo'svn A sequel of tlie General Strilco — Its political consogucnecs — 
Subsequent rallies and relapses— Death, 16tli February, 1928— Impressions 
from various hands. 

^28 These disturbing events came at an inopportune time for Asquith. 
He was ■wrestling to fin i sh one of his hoolcs, whose publication was 
overdue ; -writing with reluctance and effort, and unwilling to allow 
anything to pass from his hands until every reference had been 
religiously verified, he was bearing between the duties of authoi-sljip 
and politics as heavy a load as his seventy-three j^ears could stand. 
To this was added the anxiety caused by 1Mb. Lloyd George’s defection 
and the acceptance which it seemed to find with much of the ranh 
and file of the party. As already recorded, he had intended to be 
present at the Annual Meeting of the National Liberal Federation at 
Weston-super-Mare and there to confront the doubters, to present 
his apologia, and to claim an ■unlimited vote of confidence : and this 
he would, if the illness had not interposed, very likely have succeeded 
in doing. But on the very eve of this momentous journey ho had a 
sort of seizure which deprived him temporarily^ of the use of his logs. 
In his absence it was decided not to debate the details of liis contro- 
versy -with Mr. Lloyd George ; and the Resolution of Confidence in 
him, -n^hich was passed ■unanimously, though i^'ann and genorou'^ m 
its terms to liim personally, yet expressed ''an earnest desire to 
retain the co-operation of all Liberals,” which, so far ns it iinphco 
co-ojieration on his part with Sir. Lloyd George, ho had decided to he 

impossible. _ , . 

This combination of events left him dccjdy stricken. His hen | 
for over seventy y^'cars had been as ncarfy perlect ns may he ; he 
taken its maintenance in all conditions for granted, and its sia ( 
defaillanco left liim afflicted and bewildered. 7ho disaffoetiorM'^ » 
large body of the party was an added blow and one Hnvt he eouU ish 
endure. The iniquity of the General Strike seemed to lu'm so p j ' 
so glnrmg that he thought the fact.** need only be .‘Stated to ‘ 
viction to every mind. But this seemingly was not to 
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reality of leadership ■were denied him, he was not the man to pursue 192G-1928 
its shadow or to he propitiated by the deferential and diplomatic 
phrase with Avhich half-hearted followers were prepared to disguise the 
impairment of their allegiance. In the autumn of the same year he 
resigned the oiSfice — ^if such it be — of Leader. 

In the interval his health had somcAvhat recovered : and on 15th 
October he was able, though with great anxiety on his o^vn part and 
that of his friends, to bid fareA\'ell in a speech at Greenock to the party 
which he had led with such inflexible steadiness through eighteen 
years of triumph and disaster. His closing words were : 

" Let none of j’^ou, and especially let none of the younger among you, 
be content to thinlc that the mission of Liberalism is exhausted. The 
new problems which confront us, and they are many and grave, are not 
outside the ambit of the old faith. Keep that faith ; carry on the torch 
which we, who have done our best to keep it alight, hand over to your 
custody. Eesist all the allurements of short cuts and compromises. 

Look neither to the right nor to the left, but keep straight on.” (Greenock, 

Oct. 15, 1926.) 

The meeting, he recorded, was “ miique in my experience ; at 
moments thrilling in its intensity. There were a lot of my old and 
trusty friends from Paisley there, as well as good and true men and 
women from all parts of Scotland. It was sad, however necessary, 
to have to cause such pain. But I have not a doubt that I have 
taken the only wise and honourable course.” 

The next few months he spent in comparative happiness among 
his books, mainly at The Wharf. But early in 1927, on rising from a 
table, he again felt a loss of power in one leg : and though he 
instantly recovered, and walked &om the room quite normally, the 
trouble reasserted itself. He had for some months to submit, with 
infinite repugnance, to the helplessness of an invahd, being wheeled 
in a chair j&om room to room. A deep gloom and a sort of numbness 
settled on his spirit, but in the autumn he seemed to rally again, 
left the chair, and at North Berwick and elsewhere was able to go on 
motoring expeditions and picnics with gleams of his old enjoyment. 

But shortly afterwards fell a third and what was to prove a fatal 
blow. He fingered in a state of coma and alternating consciousness 
into 1928 and died on the 15th February. 

Some time before his death he had expressed the wish that there 
might be no public funeral. This wish was respected, and he was 
laid to rest, after a service of great beauty, in the quiet village 
cemetery of Sutton Courtney. A memorial service was subsequently 
held at Westminster Abbey. 
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TTe may assemble here cert-ain impressions of tlie subject, of this 
biograpliy from the pens of men who knew him well and saw much 
of him at close quarters. 

Professor Gilbert Slurray contributes accounts of three incidents 
which brought him into contact with Asquith as a public man, and 
perhaps helped to quicken the warm mutual sympathy and friendship 
which obtained between them in Asquith’s later years. 


Some time in Alareh 1914, in the midst of the Curragli crisis, I happened 
to be in the gallery of the House of Commons. The sight of the House 
rather shocked me. The opposition seemed wild with delight. There was 
a mutiny : There was to he a rebellion : The Gorenmient would fall and 
the Conservatives get office : All the questions, all the speeches had a rinc 
of triumph. A powerful counter note was struck by a Labour ?»Iemben 
Colonel ^ard. but it was a note almost equally daugerous. In ringing 
tones he warned the Tories that, if they wanted Civil War they could hare 
it. If there was to be a mutiny in the Army, it would not be a Tory 
mutiny but a mutiny of the working class. The debate was exciting, but 
deplorable. It seemed as if nobody cared for the community as a whole ; 
it was all party or class. Then I found the Prime Iilinister was speaking. 
He had been violently attacked but he did not seem to notice the attacks. 
He spoke quietly, seriously, without a single heated word or attempt to 
score, pointing out that no mutiny had occurred, niereh* an iin]>ropcr 
question had been asked of the troops and that the Alinister responsible 
had resigned. He went on to explain the steps the Government intended 
to take. At first I was disappointed. I had hoped for a reply that would 
satisfy my own indignation, and I did not get it. Then gradually the 
meaning of the Prime ^Minister’s attitude dawned on me. This was the 
very thing I had been missing and longing for. Here was at least one 
man who, when faced with a grave national danger, thought simply 
how to meet it and see that it did not spread. He was speaking a diiTerent 
language altogether from the bevy of politicians who were baiting inm. 

It was, I think, from this moment that my great admiration for Mr. 
Asquith began. 


Early in Way 191G I was returning from a visit to the Front in Franp^, 
and had arrived at Charles Robcrls' house in London rather 
and extremely dirty. There I found a telegram from a Mr. M vrtt Oi 
Cambridge, saving that his son Bcndel Wyatt with a group of otlwr v ow 
scientions Objectors had been taken as prisoners to Franco, wberc n w. ■ 
intended to cause them to commit an act of disobcdioncc in tfio ; 

of the cnemv and then be put to death. I had heard of this plan 
It had been largclT advertised among the prisons, and 
terrifv the other objectors into Obedience. As a matter of fac. «■- 
couU well have been conceived more likely to win hjmqjit.iy 
Objectors and inflame them to a frenzy of indignant raart;>Tu^*:a. 

hardlv add that it was utterly illegal. 1 --"■t 

The tclcexam was tw'o days old, and there no tune to h-' - 
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off instantly to tlic House of Commons, saw my brother-in-law, GcoSvoy 
Howard, aiW tlwough him obtained an interview with Lord Derby, then 
Slinister of War. Lord Derby was flustered and angiy, and kept repeating 
meaningless phrases man.y times over, but maintained generally that of 
course the men would bo shot if thc.y disobeyed orders in Eranco, and quite 
right too, and anyhow it was none of his business. Clearly no sjnnpathy 
was to bo expected in that quarter, and there came over me that 
feeling which was as normal ns one’s daily bread in tlie later wartime, a 
sort of resigned desxiair at seeing tlie lives and deaths of good men at the 
mercy of fools. 

I went back to Geoffrey Howard, who said lie woidd try to get mo a few 
minutes with the Prime ]\Iinister. iVftcr some time he took mo to the 
Prime Minister’s room. lilr. Asquith was writing but presently looked up. 
I told him ns conciselj^ ns possible the state of the case. His face darkened 
and he uttered the one word “ Abominable ! ” Then, after a moment’s 
l>ause, he added : “ This is best dealt with by an order to the Commander- 
in-Chief.” He wrote the order and told me to take it to Jack Tennant, the 
Under Secretary for War, to be sent at once to France. The whole inter- 
view took less than five minutes. 

:(• Si »!• !)■ J*- * >!• 

It must have been in the summer of 1920 or 1921 that Arnold Toynbee 
was in my house, having just retmned from Angora. He had with him a 
copy of the Turldsh “ National Pact,” the gospel which summarized 
klustapha ICemal’s polic.y and inspired his almost miraculous success. 
It had some twelve paragraphs. It began by renouncing any claim over 
the parts of the old Turkish Empire which were inhabited by Arab 
majorities, but insisting on the retention of all regions where the majority 
was Ottoman. It incidentally abolished the Caliphate. It established the 
IVIillet system for minorities in place of the previous arrangements, and it 
had many detailed pro%dsions, political and geographical. Toynbee 
believed that no copy of the Pact had come to England yet. At any rate 
it had not been published. I suggested that we should take it to Mr. 
Asquith at “ The Wharf.” We found him sitting in the garden reading 
Jane Austen. I explained that Tojmbee had just arrived from Angora 
and showed him the Pact. He took it and read it article by article, com- 
menting on each as he went. “ No reason they should not have that.” 

“ Very sensible.” “ No ; that was what they wanted in such-and-such 
a year. We could not agree to it because so-and-so.” What struck me 
was the complete knowledge and sureness of touch with which he treated 
the document which he had never seen till that moment, and which was 
not by any means concerned with one of his special subjects. An onlooker, 
accustomed to the ways of Ministers, would have supposed that he had had 
it sent him some days before and had been duly coached by his Secretary. 
But with him it was different. He had no doubt at one time or another 
in his political life come across most of the questions raised by the Pact and 
he was not in the habit of forgetting things. ** A good document, he said 
in closing, and turned the conversation to Miss Austen. 


1026 - 192 ( 
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^ Sir. Vaughan Nash, for so many years liis principal Priratc Secre- 
tary and trusted confidant, has set. douii a few memories which inav 
find a place here ; 


“ The Private Secretary’s intercourse with his Chief occurs for the most 
part hetween the acts, in the uiterludes of Cabinets, conferences, sjrccchcs, 
when the Mnister is engaged in clearing up the evidence of business done,’ 
and preparing for the next encounter. On these occasions !Mr, Asquith 
would of course bo in undress — ^not to be confounded with ai panio^'fks 
— intent on the despatch of business, and despatching it with an economy 
of speech and manner altogether seamanlike. General Calwell has referred 
in an admirable sketch to his ‘ short-hand ’ style on these occasions and 
described him pacing the room and growling out interrogations and com- 
ments. He never fussed. Vfiiilc the Cabinet was mustering domistairs 
he would be tranquilly pacing his room, jottmg domi items on the corre- 
spondence card that served for agenda paper, for there was no Cabinet 
Secretariat in those days. His pomt-blanJc directness was of the full 
Yorkshire quahty. He employed a code of something between grunts and 
growls, signifjdng assent, dissent, inten'ogation. Or silence might serve 
him equally’' well. The Private Secretary ns cnll-bo}* looks back on many 
such interludes, and retains an abidhig impression of the formidahio 
figure for ever gomg into action, cold, contained, inscnitablc. But when 
ho took his pencil and began to interline the drafts before him — answers 
to questions, letters, and so forth — his expression, as the Private Secretary 
soon observed, denoted something far removed from rcprohalion or 
impatience. It was the expression of the happy craftsman mouhhng his 
material, and perhaps enjoyhig the moment’s respite from the voices which 
dog a Prime Slinistcr through his interminable day. Luckily for them, 
the fumblers at his elboAV met with a patience that was incxhaii'^tible. 

Later, the bell might ring, and ho would be discovered in another gmso 
— the gonial conversable counsellor discussing a nice 3 )oint with lu'-? 
colleagues, or presiding at a conference on one of the Bills then on t.m 
stocks, where his mnsterj’’ of the subject and his unsurpavcscd .''bill in team 
work shone out. IThatevcr the occa.'^ion, there was the same easy ma‘'(f'ry, 
simeness of touch, directness of approach. Disappointed deputation- 
would troop out quite clear abo\it his meaning and astonidicd at liis 
of their case, which ho would have expounded to admiration. Mr- 
must indeed have found diversion in the superb dialectical skill v it h v Un i 
he would build up his opponents’ case before their wondering eye 
proceeding to dcmolisli it. Apropos of his unnifHcd temper. 1 ‘ 

his sa 3 *ing to me one afternoon at the House when a refractors f"’ ^ 

of his was expected, ‘ You know I am really angry,’ jiist ns he ^ 

remarked, ‘ It’s odd, but I have a touch of temperature to-day. ^ 
artist (Carnn cl’Achc, I think) once did a c.arloon of Mr A-qmf-J ! 
the folds of a large immobile face ju«f failed to conceal an 03 < , -- 

in ambush nb'otcd you, for the artist liad divinc<I, fa -Ut v 

without appearhig to notice, Air. Asquith s.aw overvthing < L • i 
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points of routine and detail wliieli most' people, I suspect, never dreamt of 192G-1D28 
his observing. Thus at golf he would knoAV tlie wlicrcabouts of his 
opponent’s ball in the rough better than the caddie. On the eve of the 
Royal dinner at 10 Downing Street to celebrate tlie King’s coronation 
he put his finger on the two weak spots in tlie organisation, one of which 
had to do with the working of the ventilator in the room where a play was 
to be given later in the evening. After a storm.y inccting at Anstruthcr 
dining one of the general elections a way had to be forced through a hostile 
crowd to the motor, the Scotland Yard man in attendance acting as 
spear-head. ‘Never thought much of that man before,’ remarked the 
Prime ]\Iinister when we got off, ‘ but the unobtrusive way he struck out 
was admirable.’ No one else, I think, had noticed the detective’s perform- 
ance. 

Everjdhing about him was of a piece, and this pcrccptiv'cjicss was in 
keeping with the range and intensity of the intellectual scrutiny he 
turned on affaii's. It is for others to tell of the use he made of his power 
in the tasks of statemanship, whether in marshalling and sifting evidence, 
weighing imponderables, giving shape to ajipai’cntly formless matter, or 
stirring Blue-books and statistics into life. ‘ All relevant considerations 
will be taken into account,’ he would tell the questioner in the House, 
and taken into account they were, in the cold, dr}’- light of his logical 
intellect. Tliis power of critical, concentrated, appraising vision exacted 
a certain armoured isolation for its exercise, and may have plaj’-ed a part 
in debaiTuig him from cordial contact vith the boring and banal. He had 
the pilot’s sense of situation, wliich enabled him in a difficult Parliamentary 
situation to feel his way tlirough fog and shoal, stand out to sea or anchor 
as the case demanded — an incommunicable sense. 

There were occasions when I was summoned to his room for a gossip 
when ho was taking his constitutional. Then his mood would bo that of 
the amused spectator, intrigued by his colleagues’ httle ways, the idiosyn- 
crasies of honour-hunters, or some question of appointments. IMr, ’s 

hankering after a peerage was ‘ the funniest thing I ever heard.’ His 
colleague X was being ‘ more exigent than usual.’ Y’s speech was 
‘ somewhat ebullient ’ ; and the none too friendly machinations and 
combinations of X, Y, and Z — one well remembers the stir they created 

were ‘ bizarre.’ If a colleague had done particularly well, his satisfaction 
was great. A recent character sketch exhibits i\Ir. Asquith as lacldng in 
generosity to opponents and rivals, and deficient in magnanimity ; I 
should say he was intellectually incapable of jealousy, rancoxu, or malice. 

His character and temper were moulded on the grand scale, and it is 
surprising that anyone in contact with him should have failed to perceive 
this. To the world llr. Asquith may still be unfathomable, but it is con- 
vinced, and rightly, about one thing, namely that he was the soul of 
generosity. Th^e humanity and modesty of the man came out in the store 
he set by those who served him. His rmdemonstrativeness might suggest 
indifference, but if one of them fell out on the march he would saj’’, ‘ So- 
and-so is irreplaceable.’ Some of those around him may have little sus- 
pected the esteem in which he held them and the value he attached to 
their services.” 
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!8 No branch of Asquith’s activities as Prime Mnister interested 
him more than that which relates to ecclesiastical patronage and 
appointments. Sir Roderick Meiklejohn, now head of the Civil 
Service Commission, was during his period of supremo office con- 
cerned as one of his Private Secretaries ndth this sphere, and then 
and laten a close personal friend. We are indebted to him for 
contributing the following impression : 

“ As a preliminary to these short notes of my impressions of Lord 0. 
I should say that I was associated with him from 1905 until his death. 
In 1905 I became Assistant Private Secretary to him as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and when he became Premier I continued as his Private 
Secretary until the middle of 1911, when I left to take up a post in the 
Treasury. Thanks to his and Lady O.’s hospitality, even after I had 
ceased to be Private Secretary, I frequentfr saw him in London and in 
the country, and was in his company on such critical occasions as the 
outbreak of war and his resignation of the Premiership. 

^Vhen at 10 Downing Street my main duties were in connectioii with 
ecclesiastical and academic patronage and Civil List Pensions and Royal 
Bounty Awards. There could never have existed, so far as Private 
Secretaries and Permanent Officials were concerned, a more considerate 
and less exacting chief than Lord 0. Probably owing to his training at 
the Bar he was extraordinarily self-reliant and independent of extraneous 
assistance, and composed speeches and memoranda with tlio minimum 
of material prepared by others. His mind was so active and alert that 
when it was necessary to explain any matter orallj' to hijn 1 frequently 
had the feeling that my powers of concise exposition were wocftiJiy 
lacking and that what one wanted was a sort of ‘ shorthand ’ language 
to save his time and prevent him being bored. 

Lord 0. always showed the keenest interest in making Church appoint- 
ments and on ecclesiastical matters there can hove been few Jawnen as 
well informed as ho. Ho was well acquainted with past cccicsiastif'al 
history, had heard from his youth up many of the cliicf pulpit omtons 
j)reach, and was on terms of friendship with many leading ccclesiastws 
and knew about the personalities and characteristic.? of yen* manv 
more. He had little or no sympathy with the extreme High flnmii 
points of view, as ho was by temperament and ujjbringing f.treng!y 
Protestant in feeling, retaining until the close of his life whni nmny wouhi 
regard as an old-fashioned antipathy to tlio Romaii Catholic uatw.i. 
This Protestant bias, however, did not in any way nlTect his dett-rmiint urn 
to select for Church appointments the jx'rson.s ho thought jno '4 riiitjU'.« 
for the particular Bkhopric, Dcanon* or Cnnonry that had te ’ 

It was my duty to put before him a short list of iho p'Tsnns \ 

most suitable for any particular post and he weighed their w | '• * < 
claims with the most scrupulous care and, while ho vas nlwa>.< ^ 
receive the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, wjth J.-nr-’A 
very intimate, it was invariably on his own unbiased peloct ion timi a i. - 
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\ras submitted to the King. Nor wns it only in tbo enso of tlm higher 192G-1028 
positions in the Church that Lord 0. devoted his time and attention. 

As Fii'st Lord of the Treasury ho had the patronage of numerous rural 
and urban livings and he ahvays attended to the filUng of these with 
interest and care. 

In making selections for ecclesiastical and other appointments Lord 0. 
always attached^ if not preponderating, .yet very great importance to 
academic distinction aivd I remember that he felt particular pleasure in 
nominating Dr. Inge for the Deanery of St. Paul’s, thereby restoring the 
tradition that the holders of this jiosition should bo eminent scholars. 

As I was closely associated with him for so long a period it ma 5 ’- be of 
interest if I specify what struck me ns some of his salient characteristics. 

His gifts of intellect, his marvellous memory and his command of language 
require no stressing but what endeared him to all who caTnc across him 
even casually, was his character. Simplicity, magnanimity, imperturba- 
bilitj', kindliness were his most prominent qualities : added to these was 
an extraordinarj’’ zest in life and the keenest interest in practically every 
form of actmt}’’, intellectual, artistic or social. I have heard him say that 
he was never bored and there were few subjects he could not tnUc interest- 
ingly about and few people ho could not converse with, seemingly with 
pleasure. The rvidth of his reading was prodigious and I remember him 
studjdng closely during a holiday in Scotland so comparatively out of the 
way a subject as Heraldry. He was an indefatigable siglitseer of churches, 
museums, etc. He always retained a passionate love of the Greek and 
Latin Classics and there was no English author of repute wlioso work ho 
did not laiow well. His Icnowlcdgo of French litcreturo was not so ex- 
tensive but ho had road raucli of Balzac and Anatolo France. In novels 
liis taste was rather early Victorian and oven Meredith and Hardy did 
not particularly appeal to him and ho would bo rather impatient of the 
extremely psychological tjqic of novel and of the novel uith sex aspects 
strongly emphasised. Ho was diverted by detective novels and the 
stories of P. G. Wodehouso but his taste in modern novels would probably 
rather shock even a moderate high-brow of a younger generation than his. 

This slight idiosyncrasy of his is attributable, I thinlc, to a strong 
conservative element in his character and a dislilco of change, merely as 
change, unless justified by cogent reasons. He had what might be de- 
scribed as an aristocratic, classical temper of mind, and ho did not easily 
accommodate himself to many of the modern-day manifestations of a 
semi-literate democracy. Ho never, I think, realized the power of the 
Press at this time and certainly never made the least effort to conciliate 
or win its support. I always felt of him that he was born out of due time 
and that he would have been more at home in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries and I thinlc of him now consorting in the Elysian 
Fields with Walpole and Chatham, Fox and Pitt. 

Lord 0., although keenly enjoying social intercourse, never set out 
to shine as a conversationalist pure and simple. His intellect was more 
massive than original and in conversation he sought relaxation rather 
than artistic self-expression or the making of an effect. He was, however, 
a delightful raconteur and possessed a wide store of lively anecdotes more 
particularly about legal and academic celebrities and oddities. I rarely 
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heard him discuss politics. His sense of humour rrns of the keenest and he 
could he mtty when he chose but his innate kindliness must often have 
checked his sallies owing to his abhorrence of causing pain. As an instance 
of this I remember making a reference to a caustic remark attributed to 
him about the son of a political opponent. Lord 0., while not donrim? 
his authorship, firmly requested me not to give currency to the storV. 

Lord 0. was fond of and particularly kind to children : he hod no 
liking for animals but he was always gentle with the few tiiat came his 
way. I should say that he much preferred the society of women io that 
of men as they had on him a soothing effect after his concentmtod labours 
and were less likely than men to want to talk ‘ shop.’ Despite, however, 
his lilving for that sex he was, I am convinced, to his dying day an absolute 
disbeliever in woman suffrage, althougli the force of circuujstances had 
compelled him to acquiesce in its institution. 

When first I met Lord 0. he still retained to those who did not Jenow 
him a certain austerity which it is stated was characteristic of his yoath 
and early middle age, but with advancing 3 ^ears he mellowed visibly. He 
was always to a certain extent aloof and reserved, but this was duo to an 
innate modesty and a certain shyness coupled with a complete lack of 
egotism. Horace’s lines on Quinctilius apply to Lord 0. with peculiar 
appropriateness : 

Cui Pudor ofc Justitioe Soror 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum invonient parem,” 


rv 

In 1928, shortly after Asquith's death, Jus friend Desmond 
McCarthy published in Zffe and Leiters an appreciation of him under 
the form of a review of Memories and Beflcciions. Wo arc glad to 1^ 
allowed to republish extracts from this penetrating study : 


“ When I had finished Lord Oxford’s Mc?noirs and Itcjlcchom, I> too, 
fell to remembering and reflecting. ... 

I am back in the narrow' w'hitc dining-room of The \Miarf, 
tw'o garden w'indows, Simdny luncheon is in progre?.s, and, n? often ( uo 
case in that room, there are more guests than .you might think d rotu 
accommodate, and more talk in the air than j'ou would expect ccen fo 
many to produce. The atmosifficrics arc terrific. Hcighbonr sv . 
necessarily talldng to noigbbom, nor, except at brief interval'?, ' 
conversation what is called ‘ general,’ that is to swy three or four ij' 
talldng and the rest listening. The conversation resemble? rather a t- ^ ^ ^ 


taiioug ana liic rest; 

wild game of pool in which evciybody is pla.ying ins or her stroi.i 

same time. One is trying to send an opinion into the top 

farthest from her, the player at which is attempting a 

onm end, while anecdotes and comment? whw?. haekward an f f * 

cannoning and clashing as they cross the table. 

will even leap right off it at somchoch- helping iunwe i ao' 

who with back still turned, raises his voice to reply. An 
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half a dozen different discussions inking place simultaneously, but the 1920-1028 
guests are at different stages of the meal. Some have alrcad}'' reached 
coffee, others are not yet near the sweet ; for everyone gets up and helps 
himself as ho finishes a course. Now to got full enjoyment out of these 
surromidings it was necessary to acquire the knack of carr;^dng on at least 
two conversations at once while lending an car to a few others ; a knack 
not so difficult to acquire ns perhaps your first visit might have led you 
to expect. And if I remember what I happen to have been saying at a 
particular moment on such an occasion, it is on account of a remark which 
followed, I was shouting about autobiography : ‘ Yes, there are only 
three motives for vTiting it, though of course they may be mixed; 

St. Augustin’s, Casanova’s, Housscau’s. A man may write his auto- 
biography because he thinks he has found “ The Way ” and wislies others 
to follow, or to tell us what a splendid time he hns had and enjo}^ it again 
by describing it, or to show — tliat ho was a much better fellow than the 
world supposed.’ ‘ I’m glad to hear you sa}' that,’ said a voice behind me ; 

I turned my head ; it came from Jlr. Asquith, who was cutting himself a 
slice of ham. ' That,’ ho added, before caiTying back his plate to his 
seat, ‘ is just what I’m now trying to do.* 

I loiew that he was at work on this book, Mcynorics and Bcflections, 
1852-1927.” [After giving his impressions of the book I\Ir. jfeCarthy 
proceeds:] “It is noticeable that there is not a line in this book which 
expresses perplexity or dubiation ; not a page in which we can watch him 
making \xp his mind. It has been alwaj-s made up when he puts pen to 
paper. He explains his motives and reasons for having acted in such and 
such a manner, but we are given results, not the processes of deliberation. 

This is profoimdlj’’ characteristic of him ; so is the absence from it of all 
mention of feelings, whether of elation, disappointment, disillusion, 
resentment or satisfaction. Yet that he was a man of feeling could not 
escape the notice of anyone who saw him from a short distance. It is 
chiefly to bring out the implication of these characteristics which everyone 
could perceive, that I am now ‘ reviewing ’ this book, lilany who have 
discussed and described Lord Oxford have not seen the main one. 

In all the appreciations written after his death his ‘ impersonal ’ 
attitude was made a subject of comment, but amid all the praise lavished 
upon him there was frequently a suggestion that his master faculties 
were perhaps, after all, those of the judge or possibly the historian or 
scholar. That he was extraordinarily impartial, that he was a scholar and 
would have made an admirable historian was clear to all, but that he was a 
scholar, or historian, pitchforked into active life is, I believe, an utterly 
false reading of him. I knew him during twelve years, and for a con- 
siderable part of them I was on terms of a&ctionate familiarity with him, 
though never on those of intimacy. This was, at any rate, sufficient to 
enable me to form a positive opinion about his nature, and my conclusion 
was that the caste of his intellect and imagination was essentially that 
of a man of action. Being of a literary turn of mind myself, it was perhaps 
easier for me to detect the essential difference. Literatme, too, requires 
‘ detachment,’ but the sense of proportion in the man of action is different. 

In the great master of affairs imagination is neither ‘ dreamful nor 
dramatic.’ His observation is a process of direct calculation and inference ; 
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lie has not the habit ‘ of enacting in Iiimself other people’s invard experi- 
ence or dwelling on his own.’ In action, and in the calculations nect^sarv 
to concluding rightly with a view to action, personal emotions arc mostlv 
irrelevant. Men of action often surprise us bv the plainness and curine« 
of their comments. Their sayings may (vide the Dulrc of Uellinsdon) 
often appear humorous in their seeming neglect of all aspects but one 
This trait was very marked in Lord Oxford. 

To brush aside what was insiguificaut and only to attend to the residue 
was an instinct in him. It may be illustrated by a story of his first 
meeting during his Paisley campaign, though the story also shows still 
more forcibly bis attitude in the face of silly misrepresentation. Tlicre 
was only a very narrow Liberal majority and the election was a touch-and- 
go one. He had barely got a hearing for his speech — ^tlicre was a strong 
Labour element in the audience, and interruptions had been fierce and 
frequent. Wben questions were reached one man asked him nliy he had 
murdered those working men in Featberstone in 18D2. His instant 
answer was : ‘ It was not in ’ninety-two, but ’ninety-three.’ A small 
inaccuracy was the only thing worth correcting in such a charge. And 
his reply to an American, who, after a somewhat lengthy preamble 
explaining how interested lie was at last to meet him, ' after having heard 
President Wilson, Colonel House and your wife often talk aliont you * — 

‘ What did my wife say ? ’ is decidedly in the vein of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. But more apposite examples can be found in this book. lie vrote 
on August 2nd, 1914 ; 

‘ Happily I am quite clear in my mind as to what is right and wrong. 

1. We have no obligation of any kind either to France or to 
give them militai}' or naval helj). 2. The dispatch of the Expeditionary 
Force to help France at this moment is out of the question, and would 
serve no object. 3. Wo must not forget the tics created by our long' 
standing and intimate friendship with France. 4. It is against BdtKi 
interests that France should he wiped out as a Great Powtw. o. "c 
cannot allow Germany to use the Channel as a hostile base, (h have 
obligations to Belgium to prevent it being irtilizcd and absorUxl by 


Germany,’ _ , 

Such an entry is not at first sight impressive but ex.anrined it uni t^e 
found to contain a complete summary of faclsrelevant ton ]>ossibiedee?-'!eu. 
Note the word ‘ happily* ’ — decision in certain events wouhl be justusi!. 

The more closely his career is examined in hit im', the luon* fate' t*.*' 
charge of ‘ indecision ’ is likely to ajipcar. On tlic contrary as 
peremptorily* prevented General French from retiring behind t lie 
though the General declared the army to bo in bojaelcss diUu'uity s <'> 
dealt with the Cnrragh complication, ho will be sw^n to have 
critical moments rapidity of resolution ; and. still mom often, m *- 
instinct for ‘ timing ’ a decisive action convctly th.at it 
at the most cfTcctive moiuont. That this involvof? .‘■ome'.jine- *-l'**. ^ ' 


It tvv4x. ^ ^ - -- - ^ ^ ^ f K 

comitant of Jiis tavo strongest points : his inanunuty , * f • ' ■> ’!• - 

of excitement, and his instinct to think things over by ion-. 
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is a passage in one of his later letters in which ho says there are three 192G-1928 
kinds of men : those who can think when they are by themselves — 
they are the salt of the earth — those who can only thinlc when they are 
VTiting and talking, and those who cannot think at all — they, of course, 
are the majority. Ho was a man who did his thinking alone. To tallc while 
he was still making up his mind was repugnant to him. Li war, when the 
urgency of this or that measure is vividly brought homo to those in 
immediate contact vdth one aspect and everybody is seething with 
projects and suggestions, self-witl^draum composure is apt to bo exasperat- 
ing, and the habit of postponing discussion to undermine a nervous con-, 
fidence, Sir. Winston Churchill, in his article on Lord Oxford, gave an 
example of the surprise it was to find, after imagining that Lord Oxford 
had dismissed some urgent matter from his mind, that he had aU the time 
thought it over and reached a conclusion upon it. Conversation did not 
help him, but when he met others in council they found that he was 
prepared. 

I associate this characteristic in affairs with two others observable in 
his private life, his strong inclination to sidetrack avoidable emotional 
complications, and his reluctance to express opinions on any subject upon 
which he did not Imow his own mind completely. For instance, in his 
youth he had been interested in philosoph}'-, and he still possessed that 
respect for thought which only those who have drank a fair draught at 
the springs of thought retain. Yet because he did not think his opinion 
on such points instructed or know his mind upon them, ho was unwilling 
to discuss the Universe or the life of man in its widest aspects. He would 
show you by a remark or two that he was even more aware than most 
people who are eager to discuss such problems of the general philosophical 
bearings of any particular theory, but he did not want to go into it. He 
had a great aversion from stufSng the blanlcs. in his convictions with 
provisional thinking. It was the same in literature. He discussed 
readUy only those aspects of it of which he felt he had a thorough com- , 
prehension. And since human beings are endless subjects, each one a 
forest in which it is only too easy to lose one’s way, though he would 
listen with pleasure and amusement to ingenious interpretations, you 
felt they were far from impressing him deeply. He liked gossip and the 
quasi-intellectual discussion of character, but he himself rarely contri- 
buted to such discussions anything but the most obvious common sense. 

His reluctance, in private as well as public, to discuss what was not 
yet clear to him seems to me to be the manifestation of a fundamental 
characteristic — one which I personally admire more than any other — a 
perfect integrity of mind. The foundation of his character was the 
adamant stone of intellectual integrity. It made magnanimity natural to 
him for, est animi exiguique Vltio (Revenge is the joy of a starved and 
puny soul). It made it easy for him to put aside personal considerations 
when the interests either of the nation or his party were concerned. 

At such junctures the soul of his honour was at stake, and I do not believe 
that the historian will discover one instance in his long career in which 
he risked it. (The shameful jettisoning of Haldane was not his work, 
but was forced upon him by the then inevitable Coalition.). 

I have spoken of his mind above as, in my judgment, essentially that 
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of a man of action. Such intellectual integrity is necessary to a man of 
action who can be trusted to be effective not nierel3' once or twice, but 
continuously. Yet it also prevented him from touching some of those 
levers which circumstances may compel a man of action to pull. He 
could not make an unfair appeal. In the War he lost, the confidence of 
the mob. The change from the Asquith to the Lloj'd George regime was 
a change to an appeal to the suhconscious and usuallj’^ the baser side of it, 
both in the public and in those actively concerned in carrying on the War 
administratively. He knew all about such appeals, but ho could not bring 
himself to make them. He was out of touch, therefore, with what is 
instinctive and emotional in human nature, and cspeciaUj* prominent at 
such times. In private life and in administrative he shrank from using 
authority or personal appeal as a weapon to produce conviction, and it was 
acute pain to himself to speak words which might give pain. After ho 
had indicated the reasonable course he could not bring himself to do more ; 
it seemed, I expect, like an insult — a disloyalty — ^to use irrelevant means 
of persuasion — something certainly impossible where affection or trust 
existed. His opinion of human nature struck me as being neither high 
nor low, WTiere colleagues were concerned it might seem to have often 
been too high, in this sense, that he did not see (such may bo tljc magni- 
tude of the tasks of a statesman) that there was much difference between 
mediocrities — A was practically as good a man as B, thougli B was abler. 

I was an ‘Asquith man ’ long before I knew him, and I remember wljat 
attracted me when, on his appointment to the Premiership, the papers 
W'ere discussiirg, as his ‘ one defect ^ his lack of magnetism, that it wa.s 
precisely that that attracted wm. I liavo no confidence in the steady 
sagacity of the so-callcd magnetic. And when I came to know him, tlie 
absence of either magnetism or anjn desire to imi)rcss, grow beautiful 


to me. 

As a member of the public, I felt he souglit mm solid advautage arid 
not our ridiculous patronage ; and as a friend, that there was in him that 
integrity of feeling and tliought which is a jJermanent guarantee of noluo 
actions. 

His talli was that of a man who had more faitli in facts than theories, 
more interest in records than conjectures — unless those were fantast m, 
wdien ho could bo amused by the ingenu it}’ and recklc.'jsnrss of ottior 
people’s opinions. I soon noticed that Ihougli lie enjo.vcd clevenu f^^. hr 
never missed it in a companion whom he liked. Ho seemed to get 
and more fond of people lie was used to, and to suffer conqvirativi'iv lut ■’ 
from boredom, that common scourge of uncominon men. R , 
matter if the}’’ were alwn^’s the same. In fact, he .‘teemed to liho ^ 
he so ; just as ho never gotlircd of either the books, or the places, 
jokes, or tlic anecdotes which had once pleased him. He was eva n tij*’ ^ 
child in the pleasure he took in having something ‘over again. > 
characteristic and the ahsolulc self-sufiicioncy of hi.*’ nnm f 

struck you. When ho uris bored, however, it ap{K^art■d to 
usually acute fman of discomfort. Over the wine, after duue r, i < 
the spell of an unduly cx]ilanutory or pretentious ta ker. ( ^ ‘ 
at first resemWed considerate nnirmurs of assent, wotild luirH' d 

tbcnisolvcs into unuiistolvO-Wc niOtVns, tonuintitutg 
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gesture of hospitality and a sudden rise. Complacent long-windedness 1926-1928 
or attempts to draw him out were apt to produce these sjonptoms. At 
dinner, when in danger of being thus submerged, he would catch eagerly 
at any lifebelt of a remark thrown him by one of his children. That he 
should have enjoyed society, and taken so much of it during his life might 
seem incongruous in him, until we realise that he took it as a rest : amiable 
people, pretty women, bright lights, friendly festivity and remarks flying 
about which he could catch and reply to by employing an eighth of his 
intellect afforded effective distraction ; it was a refreshment. Henry 
James, coming back once from a luncheon party at Downing Street during 
the War, remarked on ‘ the extraordinary, the admirable, rigid, intellec- 
tual economy ’ which the Prime Minister practised on such occasions. 

One word more in conclusion. Lady Oxford, in her preface to Memories 
and Reflections^ draws attention to an important fact which is not generally 
understood ; he was an emotional man and a very sensitive one. Signs 
of that sensitiveness are his inability to ask' for fairer treatment for him- 
self, or to take any step to further the interests of his children. He could 
not bring himself to do such things. The strength of the emotional side 
of his nature is known to those he loved, but the following external signs 
of it are noteworthy. He covered his humiliations with silence, both in 
public and private. But, after his fall in 1916, though apparently bearing 
it with the greatest equanimity, the shock produced an attack which, 
for a few homs, was taken for paralysis ; when his own followers did not 
take him at his word that it was impossible to work any longer with 
Mr. Lloyd George, the disappointment struck him down physically. 

Some time afterwards — I noted it, because it was a rare gleam of seff- 
disclosure — ^he said, in dating an event, ‘Ah, that was while I was 
recovering from my wound.’ And once I remember, after he lost his 
seat — the conversation had turned upon metaphor and comparisons — 
he said to me ; ‘ I will show you a comparison in poetry which moves 
me.’ He took down a Coleridge and pointed to the lines : 

Like an Arab old and blind 

Some caravan has left behind 

and then rather hurriedly left the room. But despair, whether about 
himself or public affairs, was to him mere weak-mindedness. He never 
indulged in pessimism — there again showing one of the traits of the man 
of action. Whether or not he thought of himself as a great man I could 
never discover. He probably would have-said the term was an exceedingly 
vague one, and he would certainly not have trusted the reports of intro- 
spection on such a point.” 


II. — 2b 


A LAST WORD 


S OMEONE said shortly after Asquith’s death that he was the 
last of the Romans. There was truth and meaning in this 
saying. He was one of the long line who hare come from the 
seats of learning and passed through the traditional stages to the 
highest place. His background was that of the old order with its 
respect for institutions, its sense of decorum in the public life, its 
dislike of advertisement and appeals to the mob. Circumstances 
made him the instrument of great democratic and Parliamentary 
changes, and for a period in his life all the winds of passion and 
prejudice raged about him. These storms he rode not with the 
exhilaration of the mob-leader, but with a cool and quiet patience 
which rebuked and sometimes exasperated the impatient, but which 
generally had behind it a driving power of which they were un- 
aware. He was by natm’e a man of peace, but those who challenged 
him found that they had cause to beware when, after exhausting all 


the possibilities of peace, he took up their challenge. 

A mere catalogue of the crises, conflicts, and perils, successive or 
simultaneous, which beset the country during the years of his 
Administrations would be suflScient to prove that the pilot who 
weathered these storms was a man of extraordinary qualities of 
brain and nerve. The overwhelming events of the Great War have 
blotted backwards in the memory of those who lived through them, 
and for the time being obscured their vision of what went before. 
Rut as British institutions evolve, the story of the Parliamentary 
struggle which preceded the War will recover its place in history , an 
the study of Asquith’s part in them be of high importance. Tha 
part, from the rejection of the Budget in 1909 to the passing of t e 
Parliament Act in 1 91 1 , reveals itself as an orderly sequence of even s 
m which, if the conflict had to be, the democratic forces could har y 
have been handled with greater sobriety and skill. The deat i o 
King Edward and the advent of his succosssor broke the conto«U 
at one point, but in the Constitutional Conference which 
the arrangement with the Crown and the second election in > ^ 
see the ground made sure at all stages, and every precaution a 
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so that the result should be decisive, and as little open to challenge 
on the ground of fairness as possible. Asquith’s attitude during this 
period is not that of the revolutionary attacldng the ancient constitu- 
tion, but of a man of conservative disposition who is required by 
circumstances and events to defend it against an innovation which 
would have destro3’^ed one of its central assumptions. He was in all 
this a gi’eat House of Commons man with not a little of the Puritan’s 
zeal for the power and privilege of what he believed to be the 
greatest legislative Assembly in the world. And if in the last resort 
the appeal was to the Crown, there again he is seen anxiously seeking 
to keep the King out of public controversy, and thus to preserve the 
saving paradox of the Constitutional monarch}'-, which is that 
the Parliamentar}'- attack should fall on the Minister who advises 
the Sovereign and not on the Sovereign for accepting his advice. 

The characteristic Asquith is seen in these years, going his o-wn 
way at his own pace, eschewing all mob oratory, working indefatig- 
ably for peace behind the scenes, disliking conflict for its own sake, 
but taking it up soberly and massively when he saw no other way, 
and then imflagging when others tmed, and immovable, even re- 
morseless, about the end m -view. Ail these qualities are seen again 
in the last days before the War when he and Grey working together 
exhausted the possibilities of peace, and then turned soberly and 
grimly to face the terrible alternative. 

When the War came, it was fated that a man of this temperament 
and disposition should find himself in conflict with those who 
demanded short cuts and quick returns. Kitchener’s prediction, so 
horrifying to other members of the Government, that the War would 
last three years, left Asquith undismayed, and he deemed it his 
special duty as Prime Minister to stand between the soldiers in the 
field and all criticism that he thought impatient or unfair. It was 
highly honourable and won for him behind the scenes the reputation 
that he most valued, but his appearance month after month, taldng 
upon himself the burden of all chsasters and mistakes, and giving to 
others the credit for victories and successes, produced in time the 
impression that he in some exceptional way was responsible for 
delays and misfortunes for which all the Allies and all their states- 
men were collectively to blame, if blame there was. In normal times 
this would have been corrected by the championship of colleagues 
and supporters coming to the rescue of their Chief against the 
attacks of opponents, but in war it left him exposed without defence 
to the attacks of newspapers ' or impatient critics who were con- 
vinced that they could -win the War, if he were removed from the 
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scene. It was perhaps fortnnate for his successors that their claim 
to^ possess this secret was not exposed to the same stream of 
criticism and ohioiiny as had descended upon Asquith’s head in the 
earlier years of the War. 

His character was not all of one texture. Though he bore slings 
and arrows with unfailing stoicism when directed against himself, 
he had an extreme dislike of inflicting wounds upon others. This 
led him at times to postpone and evade unpleasant duties which had 
finally to be faced, and which became only more difficult and painful 
through the delay. The simplicity that refuses to believe evil, which 
was a very genuine part of Ms character, conspired with this dislilce 
of wounding to give him the reputation of “ waiting and seeing ” 
wMch was the main reproach of his detractors. This characteristic 
was displayed in little things rather than big, and was far less 


important than the public was led to suppose, but the httle things 
accumulated and damaged his reputation. He was, moreover, for a 
man of his formidable equipment, singularly lackmg in the art of 
self-defence. He had never from the beginning of his career had to 
fight for any prize. The “ effortless superiority ” which he once said 
satirically was the mark of the Balliol man, was really his own 
prerogative and it separated him, Ioti^o intervallo, from all com- 
petitors in his rise to the Mghest place. But when finally he was 
attacked, it left him an easy prey to his enemies and critics. In the 
atmosphere of war the weapons which they used — daily under- 
mining in groups of newspapers, catch-words and opprobrious 
epithets constantly repeated — fell with deadly effect upon a man 
who hated publicity, and whose invariable and exasperating 


answer to his enemies was " silence when they brawl.” 

There was no mock modesty in Asquith ; his failing was rather a 
certain arrogance wMch made him rate his enemies too low, and 
blinded him to the powers and qualities of men who were not of his 
school and tradition, the business men, the men of push and go, the 
very modem men who were more and more demanding their place 
in the sun. This new throng pressed upon him, challenging his 
authority and questioning his methods, and found him too 
to fight. But they disclosed what had imdoubtedly become a e ec 
in the man who was the leader of his country in war. Mr. Bonar Law 
said a true word when he told Asquith that a Prime hlinister mus n 
only be active but seem active in war-time. The shop-^n on m ^ ^ 
be dressed, the sense of dramatic movement imparted to 1 

there must be no sMvering and shrinking at the 
propaganda. Propaganda there must be, and not on } again.. 
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enemy but for the greater glory of Prime ]\Iinistor and Cabinet. 
Many voices repeated the tale at lODovmmg Street in lOlSand 1916, 
but always with the same result — the look of disdain, the contempt- 
uous shrug. The last of tlie Romans wrapt his toga about him and 
muttered liis " non tali atuxUio.'' He would go, if he was not wanted, 
but ho would not stay to fight witli those modern weapons. 

The judgment passes to histoiy and it would bo presumptuous of 
his biographers to claim the final word about the man who steered 
his comitiy through the nine most critical and perilous years of its 
existence, years which for centuries to come will bo the subject of 
research and controvcrs 3 \ But this at least maj^ bo said. Respect for 
Asquith’s character and qualities has stendity risen in the years 
since his death. As time passes, his detractors fall into the back- 
ground, and liis figure is seen in massive outline ombodj’’ing the 
qualities wliich Englishmen most like to think of as their o^vn, 
fortitude, dignity, honesty, generosity, the equal mhid in arduous 
affairs. Colleagues speak of his generosity and entire lack of vanity 
and jealous}’’ ; soldiers of liis loj’al support and ready understanding 
of their problems and difficulties, his coolness and steadiness in 
time of great danger. Friends speak of the warm-hearted and deeply 
affectionate nature imder the outward reserve. Among all those who 
assailed him in his lifetime none ever charged him with meanness 
or deceit. He handed on untarnished to his successor the great 
traditions of the English public life. Many eminent men have made 
claims for themselves which history has failed to endorse, but it 
may be said of Asquith that the curtain is seldom lifted on his work 
behind the scene vdthout the discover}'- being made that he deserved 
far more than be ever claimed for himself, or than some of his 
contemporaries knew. 
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ii. 144 

Munitions Committee, the, ii. 130 sqq, 

, Munitions Department, Ministry of, 
ii. 140 

Mun’ay, Alec, see Elibanlr, Master of 

Murray, Gen. Sir Archibald, ii. 1S9 

Jlurray, Prof., i. 23 

Murray, Prof. Gilbert, i. 221 ; impres- 
sions of, on H. H. A., ii. 374, 
392 

Murray, Sir G,, on H. H. A.’s 1907 
Budget Speech, i. 190 

Mussulman subjects, need to avoid 
exciting, i. 126 

My Mtmoirs by the ex-Kaiser, cited, 
li. 64-5, 66 

My Norllieliffe Diary (Clarke), cited, 


N 


Napier, Mark, i. 44, 48 
Naples, ii. 13 

Napoleon I, i. 100, ii. ig 

as 1 , Va^han, i. 261 ; memories of 
Natahufs 376-7 


ice 


Natal, i. 133 * -o', o(o-r 

National Debt. H. H. A.’s reduction in, 

National Government, scheme for (1916). 

National Health Insurance Bill of LI G 
. 1 - 240, 262, 356-7 ii 33 

“h h"”S 

“'i 

S'wlwatlon.H.H A 

mtciicled speech ar^nn^’j ‘^•’s 


368, 

Nationalist Pnrtv t '•n , 

DlBlor from 

Homo 

«cecptod by. 5 (1912). 
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National Sorvico Act, ii. 207, 210, 211 ; 
H. H. A. on his hard tnsic in 
steering it through nil stago.s, 
ii. 212 ; King Gcorgo’s letter to 
H. H. A. on the passing of, ii. 212 ; 
non-npplication of, to Ireland, ii. 
239-40 

National Volunteers ” raised by the 
South Irish Provisional Commit- 
tee, ii. 21, 51, 62 ; H. H. A. on, 
ii. 31 ; gun-running b.v, ii, 55 
Naval Approval of tho JDardnnollos 
Scheme, ii. IGO 

Conversations witli Russia (1914), ii, 
78 

Defence, securing of, ii. Gl, cost of, 
ii. 66 

Division, nt Lemnos, ii. 150 
Estimates (1894), crisis over, i. 87; 
(1906), n, H. A.’s economies in, 
i. 181 ; claims of (1908), i. 232, 
241 ; 1909, increase in, i. 252-3, 
tho oiglit Droachtoughls, i. 253 ; 
(1913) and tho Gorman Naval 
mcroaso, ii. 69 ; (1914-15), in tho 
Cabinet, li, 75 .syy. 

Holiday, declined by Germany, ii. 09 
Precautions in Irish waters (1914), ii. 

Situation, 1912, ii, 70 
War Staff, i. 346, 347 
Hndemtanding with Prance (1912) 
Wo 99, limits of, ii. 97 ’ 

avy, the, and command of tho bqq 

Wofti Buccossos, ii. 118-19 ’ 

Nottleship, Lewis, i. 3 i 

Neutrality, see Belgian, and British 
Neutral powers, fears of nsTn 
„ Allied ortion, ii 241 

134 , 140 , 

K”cMMe“pe'e°K'H - 

Newman, W. L., i. 31 

251, 261. 262 2^3, 

attitude to ’321 ; H- H. A.’s 

„ nient clamoure;i f ’ v impeach- 

secrets R;ii « Govorn- 

NWf P"^^ishing, ii.- 

Newton, Lord, i. iqu i 
Hnionist proposalTn 
^mnin 1910.^ legisla- 
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Nicholas II, Tsar, i. 187 ; and annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-Herzegovina, i. 

248 ; made Admiral by Edward 

Vn, and H. H. A.’s correspond- 
ence on, with Knollys, i. 249 ; 

mobilisation decree of (1914), and 
King George’s- personal appeal 
to him, ii. 84 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, Russian O.-in-O., 
and the Gallipoli plan, ii. 166 
Nicholson, F. M. Lord, advice of in 1912, 
ii. 61 

Nicolson, Hon. Harold, on British war 
preparations (1911), i. 346 
NieSe, ii. 173 

Nigeria, sale of enemy property in, 
Carson’s motion on, ii. 247, 248, 

249 

Nile head-waters, control of, i. 117 
1914, crisis of, a dress-rehearsal for, i. 
249 

Nismes, a visit to, i. 49 
Nivelle, General, scheme for advance 
under (1917)) ii. 290, 291 
Nonconformist opposition to Education 
Bill of 1902, i. 149, 166, 167 
Norfolk, 16th Dulse of, a “ die-hard,” i. 
326 

North Ireland, Provisional Government 
proclaimed by, ix. 21 see also 
Ulster 

North Sea, mining in, ii. 130 

North Taunton, political speeches at, 

i. 39 

Northclifie Press, attack in, on H. H. A., 
see Newspaper attaclts above 
Northcliffo, Viscount, attitude of, to 
the Government during the War, 

ii. 122 5 animus against H. H. A., 
ii. 246, 263; and Tfte Times 
article of December 4, 1916, ii. 
263 ; an American parallel to, 
ii. 279 ; and the Peace Conference 
ii, 322 

Northcote, Sir StaFord (1st Earl of 
Iddesleigh), i. 61 

Nottingham speech of H. H. A., i. 66-7 
November meeting, 1910, see Bucldng- 
ham Palace meeting 
Novi-Bazaar, Sandjak of, i. 244, 248 


O 

Obedience of Officers, Cabinet Memoran- 
dum on (1914), ii. 44 
O’Boime, Hugh, ii. 176 
O’Brien, Barry, on Parnell, i. 66 
Observer, the, i. 327 ; and muxiitxons 
question, ii. 139 
O’Connell, Daniel, i. 66 
O’Connor, T. P., and the Veto, i. 272 


O’Donnell, Hugh, and T/ie Times, i. 
69 

Oesterreich-XJngarns Aussen-politik, i. 
248 

Old Age Pensions, i. 188, 189, 229, 239, 
297, established (1908), i. 232, 
233 

Oldham, i. 103, 104 
Omagh, war stores depot, ii. 42 
Oromaney, Captain, ii. 60 
Opposition, the, in 1908, i. 203-4; in 
1911, attitude of, i. 302 sqg. ; in 
1918, a combination to wipe out, 
ii. 311 

Opposition Loaders, promise of support 
in, resisting German aggression, 
ii. 90 

Orange Free State, alliance with Trans- 
vaal, i. 133 

Orchard, Dr., ii. 323 , 

Order in Council of March, 1914, «. 
131 

Osborne, Bernal, M.P., i. 27 
Osborne judgment, i. 366-6 
O’Shea, Captain, i. 63 
Mrs., i. 63 

Ostend-Antwerp road scheme, xi. 
Ottoman Integrity formula, interment 
of, ii. 129 

Oxford, H. H. A.’s life-long Eentiroont 

Oxford!°Lord (temp. Anno), impeach- 
ment of, i. 327 . . 

Oxford end Cambridge Commission, 
H. H. A.’s presidency oi, 

Oxford University. H-H-A.’s candidatg 
for the Chancellorship rojectea 

Oxford^and Asquith, Countess 
Tennant end 

i 72, 76, 96, 193, 213,. 214, 2J&- 
217, 223, 281, 282, 304. n- 1 Yoo,' 

360, 352 ; characteristics p,n 9^^ 

224-6, and political 
ii.229; H A'” 

her marriage, i. 6o , 
courtship of, onpgo 
mamogo witln i- 96 9? jqq 

to her from H. / - w i. 

sgg . ; Autohiographj » 

07 ri tot%frs. 

quaintanco noth t to 

Asquith,!. 98, on lit. 

marry H. H. , j jOO; 
H. H. A. “S 

cliildren Rnymo”*^ 

names), i. 123; . ) jt)3; 

Asquith, and h.a 

i. 214; the , V, 

hotwcon her and H. 

on LI. G.’s appomtnient oa 
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Secretary as meaning H. H. A.’s 
dimission, ii. 228-9 ; on a visit to 
Windsor, i, 242-3 ; on H. H. A.’s 
meeting with LI. G., December 
1918, and on his not being invited 
to attend the Peace Conference, 
ii. 312-13 

Letters to, from H. H. A. {see also 
“ Margot Letters,” i. 97, 100 
sqq), from Romo, i. 187-8 ; on an 
interview with King Edward, in 
1908, i. 195 ; on kissing hands at 
Biarritz, i. 197 ; on Cabinet 
friction in 1909, i. 264 ; on liis 
cruise and on the death of Edward 
Vn, i. 280 sqq. ; on tho Con- 
stitutional Conferonco and on 
A. J. B., i. 291 ; on Haldane’s 
Viscoimtcy (1911), i. 293 ; on 
life at sea and on Sicily, ii. 
13 ; on Kitchener, ii. 18 ; on 
LI. G. in 1914, ii. 60-1 ; on the 
Kaval situation in 1914, ii. 76-7 ; 
on efficiency of W.O. and Navy, 
foolish optimism, a tallc with 
Gambon, and on K. of K.’s out- 
look, ii. 106-7 ; on his visit to 
tho French War front, in 1916, ii. 
173 ; on a Conference at Calais, ii. 
174 ; on a Conference in Paris, ii. 
176-6 ; on his visit to Ireland 
(1916), ii. 216 sqq . ; on tho long 
strain, endmed by (1916), ii. 230 ; 
on their happiness past and to 
come, ii. 321 ; on resigning 
Liberal Leadership (1926), ii. 
369 

Oxford and Asquith, Herbert Henry, 
1st Earl of 

Biographical references to 

1862-1870, birth and family, i. 16 
sqq., childliood, early religious 
associations, education at City of 
London School, i. 17 sqq., pre- 
cocious feat, i. 17, 18, encomium 
on Founder’s Day, i. 24 sqq., 
writings of, for school magazine, 
i. 28 ; letters from, to his mother 
and sister, i. 16, 18 sqq. ; lectures 
and sermons referred to, by, i. 
27, 28, 29-30 

1870—1874, at Balliol College, i. 
18, 26, contemporaries, 23, 31, 
characteristics as tmdergraduate, 
shyness of, 26-7 ; letters of this 
period, 27 sqq. ; academic achieve- 
ments, i. 32 sqq., interest of, in 
politics and early speech at the 
Union, and Presidency thereof, i. 

32, 33, his circle of friends, i. 

33, 148, congratulations of, on 
his first Premiership, 198 ; life- 
long sentiment of, for Oxford, i. 


34 ; the Craven Scholarship and 
the Fellowship gained by, i. 32, 
84, 46, 222 ; attitude of, to 
education and to the classics, i. 
34-6 ; relations with Jowett, i. 
31, 36 sqq., and impression of 
him, 37 

1874-1880, choice of the Law as 
profession, but political future his 
aim, i. 38, legal studios, 40, slow 
progress, 41, 44-6 ; sources of 
income in tho briefless years, i. 
46, ii. 232 ; engagement boolcs of, 
i. 40, change in contents after 
1889, 71 ; memorandum prepared 
by on the Parliamentary Oath, 
valuable results of, to Ins career, i. 
47 ; and the Parnell Commission, 
i. 47-8, date of its visible progress, 

i. 47 ,' Law pupils of, i. 48, sketch 
of, by kir. John Roskill, i. 48-9 ; 
takes sillc (1890), i. 49 ; first 
marriage, i. 38, 42 sqq., children 
of, i. 38, 44, 46 ; coaching on 
leaving Oxford, i. 39 ; reading 
party at St. Andrews, i. 39-40 ; 
as amateur actor, i. 42 ; takes to 
golf, i. 40, and continues to play, 

ii. 193 

1886-1890, enters Parliament as 
M.P. for East Fife, i. 40, 48, 60- 
61 ; maiden speech of, on coercion, 
i. 62, 63 sqq., liis ranlc in the House 
assured after, i. 66 ; other 
notable speeches in 1887, i. 63 
sqq. ; Jum’or Counsel for Parnell, 
i. 60, cross-examination by, of 
Macdonald, effect of, on his 
fortunes, 62, attack by, on the 
Attorney-General’s procedure, i. 
63 

1890- 1892, Friendship with Hal- 
dane, i. 67 ; Parliamentary team 
formed by, i. 67-8 ; rareness of 
his intervention in debate, i. 68, 
69 ; and the “ Blue Posts ” 
dinners, i. 68 ; relations of, with 
Harcourt, i. 68-9 ; joins the 
“ Imperial League,” i, 69 ; legal 
work of, increase in, i. 69 ; 
speeches by, characteristics of, i. 
69 ; relations of, with John 
Morley, i. 70-1 ; a turning-point 
in his hfe, expansion of his 
social circle, i. 71-2 ; death of 
his first wife, i. 72-3, Ids letter on 
her, 73 

1891- 1894, Engagement to Margot 
Tennant, i. 95 ; marriage, i. 99 ; 
honeymoon, i. 100 ; letters before 
and after, 97, 100 sqq. ; the 
perfection of their married life, 
i. Ill 
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:1892-1896, Selected to move the 
Vote of No Confidence, i, 76-6 ; 
prospect of office, i. 75 ; becomes 

■ Home Secretary, i. 77, Queen 
Victoria’s comment on, 78 ; 
speech of, on Second Home Rule 
Bill, i. 79 ; speeches in debate, 
characteristics of, i. 79 ; Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill (1893), 
piloted by, i. 80 ; decision of, on 
public meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, i. 80-1 ; decision of, on 
release of Hish dynamiters, his 
own comment on this speech, i. 
82 ; activities of, as to industrial 
and administrative reforms, i. 85- 
86 ; work of, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, i. 93 sqq., see also Bills 
concerned under names ; speeches 
by, on the Address of 1895, 
i. 93 sqq., praise of, by Harcourt, 
96 

1896-1899, in Opposition, i. 112 ; 
classed as a Roseberyite, i. 113, 
115 ; Rosebery’s wish for, as 
successor to the Premiersliip, i. 
115 ; efforts to compose the 
Rosebery-Harcourt differences, i. 
116, why ineffectual, i. 116-17 j 
indicated as leader, by Rosebery, 
i. 114, 117, and Leven speech of 
i. 118, 134, further urged to 
undertake the duty, 120, 124 ; 
memorandmn by, on Harcourt’s 
withdrawal from party leaderslrip 
(1898), i. 119 sqq. ; letters on 
referred to, from Harcourt, i. 
122 sqq., and from C.-B., i. 124r-6 ; 
return to the Bar, i. 125 ; cases 
accepted by, i, 125-6, income 
derived from legal work, 126, 171, 
226 

1899-1902, Attitude of, to Kruger’s : 
ultimatum, and to the Boer 
War, i. 133 sqq. ; on military 
failures in Boer War, i. 136 ; 
Liverpool Street Station speech 
by, on the Liberal party view 
of the Boer War, i. 139 ; Liberal 
Imperialist dinner to, i. 140, 141 ; 
Vice-President, Liberal League, 
i. 142 sqq. ; letter to constituents 
on the “ clean slate ” doctrine 
and on Ireland, i. 143-4 ; St. 
Leonards speech on separate 
organisations within party, i. 145 ; 
relations of, with C.-B,, i. 145-G ; 
attitude of, to Foreign and Im- 
perial affairs, i. 147 ; opinion 
of, on Milner, now and later, i. 
148 

1902-1905, Free Trade addresses by, 
in duel with Chamberlain, i. 163 


sqq. ; legal work (1902), i. 165 ; 
Cinderford speech of, on the Fiscal 
issue, i, 156 ; bn the 1902 Edu- 
cation. Bill, i. 166; on Chinese 

' labom, i, 167-8 ; 

1905-1906, ' Rosebery’s Bodmin 
speech and the Liberal League, 
H. H. A.’s action after, and 
Rosebery’s letter to him, i. 169-70; 
becomes Cliancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, i, 172, 173 ; suggested 
as leader in the Commons, i. 172 ; 
on the formation of C.-B.’s 
Cabinet, i. 173, 174-5, on his 
own position in a letter to Hal- 
dane, and the reply, i, 174-5; 
letters of, to Haldane in 1905, 
i. 174 sqq. ; at Hatfield while the 
Liberal Government was in forma - 
tion, i. 176 ; election speeches 
(1906), i. 176, on Cliineso labour, 
i. 177-8 ; drafting by, of the 
Transvaal Constitution, i. 179 ; as 
Deputy Leader, i. 180 ; the 
“ sledge hammer ” in the House, 
i. 181 ; first Budget of, i. 180-1 ; 
debating ability shown by, i- 
181 ; on Trade Disputes Bill, i. 
183-4 

1907, Visit to Rome, i. 187-8 ; his 
Budget, and Budget speech, on 
Old Age Pensions, Income Tax 
reform, and Revenue reform, i< 
188 sqq. ; and Old Ago Pensions, 
i. 188, 189 ; and the Suspensory 
Veto, and partisan character of 
the House of Lords, i. 192 ; a 
holiday at Archerfield, i. 192- 


193 

1908, Death of O.-B., letter from 
him on his death -bod, i. 
words of, to H. H. A., i. 190 ; 
interview with thp King _ ana 
appointment as Prime Slinistor, 
i. 195, 196-7 ; first Premiership ol, 
i. 193, 197, 198 sgq.; first 
Cabinet of, i. 198, members oi, 
199 5 gg.,“charactors” among, 2a-" 
203 ; financial affairs of, ’ 
inevitable ns successor to 0.- •» 
i. 228; first Bpoooh ns Promior, 
on his political faith, J< — ' 
first Budget of his 
i. 230 ; Licensing BiH Jr^troducK 
by, conflict over, i. 230 
Third Budget of, i. 232 ; 

Pensions established bJ’* 
Education Bills and their <h!i 
cultics, i. 233 sqq. ; on t ho pro 
posed Eucharistic 
237; letter to Motley on 
Morloy-Minlo Boforms : 

House of Common.'', 
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outlook for the . Second Session, 
i. 239 sqq ^. ; National Liberal Club 
speech of, on the House of Lords, 
i. 240 ; prediction as to the 1909 
Budget and its fulfilment, i. 241 ; 
visits to Windsor, i. '242 ; Guild- 
hall speech on Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, i. 246-6 ; on British 
Treaty obligations, i. 247 >; letters 
to Knollys on the Tsar being 
made Admiral, i. 249 sqq. 

1909, Financial problem before, i. 
252 sqq. ; Cabinet troubles, 263- 
264 ; Defence by, of the Budget, 
i. 266, final speech thereon, 
and Tariff Reform, 269-60 ; the 
rejection of the 1909 Budget by, 
the Lords controversy conducted 
by, i. 260-1 ; resolution on the 
action of the Lords and conse- 
quent General Election, i. 261 ; 
Second Session, the great achieve- 
ment of, the Union of South 
Africa Act, i. 264, the “ colour 
bar ” difficulty, i. 265, tributes 
after its passing, i. 265 sqq. 

1910, Budget Election speech, 
Albert Hall, i. 263, 268-9, 272 ; 
mandate sought by, i. 268-9 ; 
Second Premiership of, and the 
struggle with the Peers, i. 269 

; a faux pas, of, i. 270 ; 
on the alleged “ guarantees ” on 
creation of Peers, i. 273, 274; 
cmse with McKenna, letters on, to 
his wife, i. 280-1, on the death of 
Edward VII, i, 281-2, and tribute 
to that monarch in the House, 
i- 282 ; on future intention of 


his government, i. 279, 311, 339 ; 
and his colleagues, popular de- 
nunciations of, i. 283 ; relations 
of, with Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, i_. 264, Constitutional 
Conference, i. 286, his comment 
on, 287, 288 ; sceptical as to 
^ahtions, i. 287 ; scheme for a 
National Government excluding 
hun, ^ i. 287, 288; personal 

position of, in 1910, Haldane on, 
' ; opinion of, on the Unionist 

division of legislation, i, 289-90 ; 
at Sandringham, on the question 
of a dissolution, i. 296 ; advice of 
his Cabmet to King George on a 
dissolution, reported by, i. 297— 
298; assent of the King gained, 
1. 298; the special “contingency,” 
1 . 297, 310 ; statement on this 
mterview made in the House of 
Lords by Lord Crewe in 1911, i. 
822-3 ; election speeches (1910), 
high level of, the Hull speech, on 


Horae Buie and Welsh Dises- 
tablishment, i. 299-300 ; a pas- 
sage of arms with A. J. B. over 
election (alleged) tactics, i, 301 ; 
on the Minimum Wage Bill, i. 
363 

1911, the Parliament Bill of, i. 186 ; 
the “ sufficient majority ” dis- 
cussed by H. H. A. with the King, 
i. 302 ; on creation of Peers, i. 
304 ; and interviews between 
King George and Opposition 
Leaders, i. 306 ; minute by, on 
the Functions of the Crown, i. 
306-6 ; on the transformation of 
the Parliament Bill by the Lords’ 
amendments, i. 309 ; arrival of 
the special contingency foreseen 
in 1910 (c/. i. 297), i. 310, 311 ; 
letter from, to Balfour and Lans- 
downe on the political situation 
in July 1911, i. 312-13, 324; 
speech imdelivered because of 
uproar, i. 314 sqq . ; protest 
against “ having coerced the 
Kng,” i. 322, and the statement 
by Lord Crewe on the interview 
with His Majesty in 1910, i. 322- 
323, 324; words of, describing 
the November Conference with 
the King, i. 323 ; illness of, i. 324 ; 
arrangements by, in event^ of 
the Parliament Bill not passing, 
i. 326 ; strain on, of the struggle 
with the Lords, and crisis in 
foreign affairs, i. 327 ; list of those 
to be approached for consent to 
submit their names to the King 
for peerages in event of neces- 
sity, i. 328, 329 sqq, ; majority 
of his government, i. 302 ; and 
Control of Supply, i. 333 ; and 
the second election on Budget 
question, i. 333-4 ; and the 
imderstanding with the King, 
i. 334-5, 336 ; memorandum 
expressing his views on the 
struggle with the Lords, i. 338 
sqq. ; view on Suspensory Veto, 
i. 341 ; troubles of this year, i. 
343 sqq. ; LI. G.’s Mansion House 
speech welcomed by, i. 344 ; 
declaration by, in the House on 
the Agadir affair, i. 344-5, and 
War-readiness, i. 345, and the 
W.O. view (1911), i. 346-7; 
transfer of Ministers, i. 346-7 ; 
ChmchiH’s letter to, on a Naval 
War Staff, i, 347 ; kept conversant 
of foreign affairs, i. 348 ; and the 
“ military conversations,”!. 349 ; 
and the RailwayStrike, i. 360, 361; 
tribute of, to A. J. B., i. 351 ; 
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Govemmont of, Tory “ japes ” | 
at (1911), i. 362 ; and Coal 
Miners’ Minimum Wage Bill, i. 
362 sqq, 

1912-1913-1914, Programme for, i. 
362 ; on the Osborne judgment, 

i. 366-6 ; support of, to LI. G.’s 
Insurance Bill, i. 357 ; and to 
Speaker’s ruling on the Woman 
Suffrage amendment to the 
IVancliise Bill, i. 368-9 ; opponent 
of Woman Suffrage, his statement 
of reasons, i. 360-1 ; and the 
Marconi episode, i. 361, his own 
words cited, 362-3, and on the 
ejqiressions of regret by those 
concerned, i. 364-5 ; obituary 
tribute to Alfred Lyttelton, i. 366 ; 
work of, on the Home Kulo Bill 
and Ulster, ii. 14 sgq . ; cruise and 
visit to Malta, ii, 18; Dublin 
speech and suffragette attack on, 

ii. 19-20, 23 ; view of on the 
proceedings in North and South 
Ireland (1912), ii. 21 ; reply of, 
to Spender’s criticism on Govern- 
ment inaction in 1912, ii. 22 sgg. ; 
on the position of the King in 
regard to the Home Buie BiU, ii. 27 
sgg., Memorandiim by on the 
Constitutional position of the 
Sovereign, ii. 29sgg. ; ontheParlia- 
ment Act, ii, 30 ; Memorandum by, 
on the Irish situation in autumn 

1913, ii. 31 sgg. ; interviews of, 
with Law, Bedmond and Carson 
on exclusion of Ulster, ii. 36 sqq . ; 
amendment by, on Ulster’s 
option on Home Buie, ii, 38 ; on 
risk of an Ulster cmtp dc mam 
(March 1914), ii. 42 

1914, on the Currngh incident, ii. 
44-5, 46, and in the debate there- 
on, 48, 373 ; the Secretarj^ship for 
War assiimed by (1914), ii. 45 ; 
242 ; to the King on the Larne 
gun-running affair, ii. 49 ; 
prolonged efforts in negotiating 
with Unionists and Ulster leaders, 
ii. 60 ; the Irish situation in 

1914, ii. 62 ; and the Buclnng- 
hnm Palace Conference, ii. 63, 64- 
66 ; optimism of, ns to the upshot 
of the Homo Buie Bill, ii. 65-6 ; the 
double anxieties of, 1908 to 1914, 
ii. 67, 60 ; efforts to preserve 
European peace, ii. 68; Govern- 
ment of, criticisms of, its foreign 
policy, 1908-14, basis of, ii, 60; 
Defence policy of lus Government, 
1908 onward, ii. 61-2 ; on 
measures of defence, and on 
Pago’s talli of raising an Army in 


1912, ii, 62-3 ; and the German 
fleet, ii, 63 sqq. ; and the results 
of the Haldane mission, ii. 66 ; 
on the German attempt to secure 
British neutrality, ii. 68 ; on 
defence of French northern coasts 
and of Cliannel ports, ii. 71, 72 ; 
reproached for not foreseeing 
coming of War in 1914, it. 78; 
on events leading to and efforts to 
avert the War, ii. 79 sqq. ; to the 
King on the Cabinet of Juty 25, 
1914, on Ireland, and the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, ii. 79-80 
sqq. ; on the Austrian ultimatum 
and its acceptance by Serbia, on 
the Home Buie and other Irish 
matters and on accusations by 
Bussia and Germany on breaking 
peace ; also on the postponement 
of the Home Kule Bills and the 
Welsh DisestablishmentBill, ii,83- 
84 ; on Belgian neutrality ns the 
main question on August 1, 1914, 
ii. 84, 98-9 ; summt^ of England’s 
duty in August, ii. 85; wew of, 
on how to secure national unity, 
in August, ii. 87, 98 ; and Grey’s 
despatch of Jul}'^ 30, ii. 8' ! 
appeal to Morley not to resign, 
ii. 89 ; decision of, on interven- 
tion, ii. 89 ; promise of support 
of Opposition received bj'’, ii. 90- 
91 ; on the ultimatum to Ger- 
many, ii. 92, 93 ; Ministry of, 
comparative youth of, and wg- 
omous Pacifism of, ii. 94 ; no 
early declaration on tho siao 
of France contemplated 1^7 
or by Grey, and why, i, 97-8 ; 
on the secrets of European 
diplomacy, and on many causes 
contributery to tho War, n. 
99-100 ; wow of peril to l^glana 
of German conquest of France, 
ii, 99 ; part played by, nt out- 
break of War, ii, 100 5 ‘e 
Icnte of his method, cnticism o , 
unfounded, ii. 101 ; on the uj 
men and their funk, n. / " ' 
speech mowng Voteof 0^^“' ' 

103, 325, text, ill sgg.; on 
patch of A® u 

critical words in tho ' 
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War' Council, ii. 105; French a 
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on causes of Irish rebellion (1916)» 
ii. 110 ; teclmical extent^ of his 
responsibility, ii. 119, his own 
view on, 121, 124, Kitcheners 
trust in, 121, Cabinet criticism of, 

121 sqq. ; view of, as to support- 
ing the military chiefs, ii. 121, 

122-3 ; an equal mind in Cabinet 
and public desired by, ii. 122 ; 
on the root difficulty in early 
conduct of the War, ii. 123 ; 
on his mood in 1914, ii. 123 ; on 
subjects discussed by full Cabinet, 
ii. 124 sqq. ; appointment by, of 
the Special War Council (IsTovom- 
ber 1914), ii. 126, and on its 
methods, ii. 127 ; letters to the 
King, ii. 127, on Powers deshing 
loans, ii. 129 ; and military 
extravagance, ii. 128 ; on import- 
ance of not alienating the TJ.S.A., 
ii. 131 ; on his Liberal Cabinet, 
claims made for the members, 
ii. 131 ; and his Cabinet difficul- 
ties of, ii. 132 ; a criticism per- 
missible, ii. 133 

1916, and the Munitions problem, 
ii. 136, his own words on, ii. 138 
sqq.y French’s letter to. May 1916, 
and later statement in his book, 
ii. 142, the charge as to the 
■Newcastle speech and its rebuttal, 
i. 210, ii. 142, 144 sqq., speech at 
Connaught Rooms, ii. 138, 144 
sqq., 165 ; and the Schleswig- 
Holstein scheme, ii. 153 ; and 
Gallipoli, ii. 164 sqq. passim ; 
in debate on the Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission, ii. 169 
sqq. ; Government of, resffits to, 
of failure of Dardanelles Expedi- 
tion, ii. 164, 179 ; and the first 
Coalition Government, ii. 166 sqq.; 
a strange omission by, ii, 167 ; 
letters to Redmond on the Irish 
Lord Chancellorship in 1916, ii. 
168-9,_ urging him to join the 
Coalition, ii. 170 ; to Churchill, on 
his having to leave the Admiralty, 
ii. 171-2 ; visits of, to the Army 
and Navy, ii. 172 sqq. ; visit of 
to the Front, ii. 173 ; French as 
spoken by, ii. 176 ; in France and 
Italy, and visits to Pope and King, 
ii. 175 ; memorandum by on the 
dominance of the Western 
theatre of War, ii. 182 ; on the 
French offer of reinforcements for 
the Dardanelles, ii. 183-4; on 
the appeal of Venizelos for a 
Franco-British army at Salonica, 
and on Bulgaria’s entry into the 
War, ii. 184-6 ; proposal to 
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abolish Dardanelles Committoo, 
criticisms of this, ii. 187—8 ; 
appointment by, of Robertson as 
Chief of Imperial General Staff 
in London, ii. 189, 281 ; and 
possible resumption of tho War 
Secretaryship, ii. 191 ; substitu- 
tion by, of Haig os O.-in-C. "in. 
Franco for French, ii. 191, 281 ; 
view of, on tho central strategical 
issue, ii. 193, 198 ; on LI. G.’s 
attack on Kitchener, ii. 196 ; 
leadership of, LI. G., ii. 196 ; 
on interviews at W.O. and in 
France, ii. 200 sqq. ; and evacua- 
tion of Gallipoli, ii. 200 ; inter- 
views of, with Generals and 
others (November 1916), ii. 200 ; 
and tho Derby Scheme as test 
of need for compulsory service , ii. 
202 ; and the conference on 
compulsory service, ii. 204 ; fruits 
of his work at tho Foreign Office 
and the War Office, ii. 281 ; 
myth on, as delayer of victory, 
ii. 282 ; attitude of, to the Second 
Coalition, ii. 283, 287-8 ; first 
offer of the Garter declined, ii. 285; 
Royal expressions of sympathy 
with, ii. 286 sqq. ; attitude to the 
Second Coalition, and its members, 
ii. 287-8 

1916, resignation of, rmnoured, ii. 
210 ; attitude of, to general 
military compulsion, ii. 211-12 ; 
letter to, from King George on 
the National Service Bill, ii. 212 ; 
regret' of at Birrell’s resig- 
nation, ii. 214 ; visit to Ireland, 
ii. 216 sqq. ; general idea on 
Home Rule, ii. 218 ; A. J. B.’s 
speech on Home Rule reported 
by, to the King, ii. 219-20 ; 
appeal to colleagues on Home 
Rule, Committee on Safeguards 
proposed by, ii. 220; on with- 
^awal of resignation by Ministers, 
ii. 220—1 ; on Lansdowne’s July 
speech, ii. 222; on the Paris 
economic resolution, ii. 226 ; on 
the extent of the strain on him 
and its effects on his temper, ii. 
229 ; views on relations of Press 
and public men, ii. 229-30, 231-2 ; 
appeal for forbearance to the 
Government, ii. 230-1 ; on the 
Admiralty communique after Jut- 
land, ii. 236 ; last days in office 
causes of the end and tactics 
employed, ii. 236 sqq., 246 sqq., 
299 ; man-power board set up by, 
li. 239 ; Cecil’s letter to, on the 
situation on October 24, ii. 240 ; 
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Edward VII, King George and 
others, i. 261—2, 279, 292-3, 294, 
304, 312, 313, 322 sqq., 332, 334, 
339 5 the so-called guarantees, i. 
272, 273, 274, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 304, 312, 334, 339, H. H. A.’s 
objection to the use of the word, 
i. 298, alleged seerecy on, i. 
337-8 ; provisions on, of the 
Lansdowne Second Chamber Bill 
(1911), i. 307, 308 ; and the 
“Die-hards,” i. 309, 312, 313, 
314, 324, 326, Law on, ii. 36 ; 

“ Baclvwoodsmen ” and the Par- 
liament [Bill {q.v.), i. 313-14, 
324 ; Unionist action as to, 

i. 310-11 ; precedents for, i. 319, 
327 ; and the votes of censure, i. 
321 sqq. ; disbelief in, of the 
Lords, i. 324, 326 ; right of, to 
dissolve Parliament, ii. 27 

Suggested withholding of writs of 
summons to, i. 262, 296 
Pemberton-Billing trial, i. 210 
Pembroke, George, i. 99 
Penrhos, visit to (1914), ii. 60 
Percy, Lord, i. 192 

Petain, General, appeal to British in 
winter 1917-18, ii. 299, 307 
Phillipps, Vivian, on H. H. A. never 
having been invited to attend 
the Peace Conference, ii. 312 ; on 
H. H. A.’s Paisley campaign and 
election, ii. 329-30 ; on H. H. A.’s 
last days in the Commons, ii. 
346 ; negotiations of, vdth LI. G., 

ii. 370 

Phoenix Park murders, i. 58-9, 60, 82 
Pichon, Monsieur, i. 249 
gggott, Eichard, i. 61-2 
Pm, — , Irish Attorney- General, ii. 169 
Pitt, William, i. 306 ; abuse of, ii. 231 ; 
on the proper relations of Parlia- 
ment and the Army, ii. 45 
Platt’s works, the “ hands ” of, H. H. A. 

“PI 

Ploughmg the Sands,” i. 78, 271; 
source of, i. 221 
Plumer, F.M. Lord, ii. 173 
Plunket, Sir Horace, and the Irish Con- 
vention (1917), H. H. A.’s support 
, to, ii. 298 

Veiling Bill, i. 93, 181, 185, 356, 

Plymouth speech of Baldwin on Pro- 
Action (1923), ii. 342 | 

^^."reateship, the, i. 68 
omcare. President, ii. 108 ; appeal of, | 
to King George, ii. 87; Con- 
p„- terences with, ii. 243 
uison ^gas, first and later use of, 
p , 134 

, military doings in, ii. 119 


Political Strategy, modem, components 
of, ii. 2J3 

Political, V. non-political offenders, 
H.H.A. on, i. 82 
Pollock, Sir Adrian, i. 22 n. 

Ponsonby, Hon. Artlnn (Lord Pon- 
sonby), secession of, to the 
Labour Party, ii. 330 
Poor Law Keform, i. 233 
Poplar, the “ Hornet’s nest of,” ii. 344 
Port of London Bill, i. 239 
Portland, the Fleet at, July 1914, ii. 80 
Portsmouth, 6th Earl of, i. 39 
Portugal, colonies of, ii. 69-60 
Post Office and Marconi wireless tele- 
graph stations, i. 361 
Powell V. Kempton Park Eace-course 
Co, Ltd., i. 126 

Pribram, Prof., on the Grey-Cambon 
correspondence, ii. 74 
Prime Ministers in the Great War, 
plenary authority unexercised by, 
ii. 180 ; “ all ” of them, alleged 
to believe the Bodies imbeatable 
on the Western front, ii. 309 
Pringle, William, ii. 346, 368 
Pripet, the, Eussian success near, ii. 206 
“ Pro-Boer ” Liberals, i. 132 
Pro-Germanism, H. H. A. accused of, 
ii. 329 , 

Propaganda, H. H. A.’s abhorrence or, 

ii. 230 . -rr A . 

Proportional Eepresentation, H. H, A. s 
adhesion to, ii. 297-8 
Protectionist Unionists, i. 162 , , 

Provisional Government formed at Bel- 
fast, ii. 21, 22 
Prynne, William, i. 220 
Przemyszl, fall of, ii. 181 . . 
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Eailway and Canal Traffic Act (1888), i. 
49 

Bailway Strike, 1911, i. 350-1 
Ealeigh, Dr., address by, i. 29 
Ealeigh, Sir Thomas, i. 33, 40 
Eaw materials, problem of, i. 158-9, 
160-1, 162 

Eecruiting, debate on (April 1916), ii. 
210 ; see also Compulsory Ser- 
vice ; difficulties in, 1916, ii. 239 
Eedhill, i. 98, 109 

Bedmond, John, i. 64, 82, 203, ii. 19, 23, 
33, 34, 64 200, 221, 248 ; attitude 
of (1910), i. 273, 274 ; on the 
prospects of Home Eule (1914), i. 
271-2 ; acceptance by, of the 
Home Eule Bill of 1912, ii. 17; 
and South Irish extremists, ii. 21 ; 
attitude of, to exclusion of Ulster, 
ii. 36, and on the Nationalist 
attitude to exclusion of Ulster, ii. 
37 ; statement by, on the Irish 
Volunteer movement, ii. 61 ; and 
postponement of Home Eule 
Amending Bill, ii. 84 ; adhesion 
of, to the Government on out- 
break of War, ii. 103 ; letters to, 
from H. H. A., on the Irish Lord ; 
Chancellorship in 1915, ii. 166-7 ; 
office refused by, in 1915 though 
urged by H. H. A., ii. 170-1 ; 
negotiations on Home Eule Bill, 
ii. 218, 219, 220 ; on Lansdowne’s 
“ insult to Ireland,” ii. 222 ; on 
thwarting of Irish wishes, ii. 223 ; 
on England’s wasting of opportun- 
ity in Ireland, ii. 224 ; on Bonar 
Law’s views on the Government, 
ii. 246-7 ; conciliatory attitude 
of, in 1918, ii. 332 

Beferendum, the, i. 212, 279, 309, 322, 
361 ; Unionist advocacy of, i. 299 ; 
the 1911 election as equivalent to, 
i. 302 ; suggested substitution of 
for veto, i. 311 ; H. H. A.’s con- 
sidered opinion on, i. 334 
BeformBillof 1832, precedent of, i. 318, 
details of, i. 319, 341 
Beform Club, the, i. 140, 229, 230 ; 
H. H. A.’s speech at, December 8, 
1916, on his reason for not joining 
the LI. G. Government, ii. 276-6 
Beform League meeting, H. H. A. at 
(1868), i. 29 

Eeid, Sir Bober t (Ist Earl Lorebum), i. 
60, 148, 172, 180, 199-200, ii. 71, 
and settlement by Conference of 
the Irish problem, H. H. A. on, ii. 
33-4, 35 

Eendel, Lord, i. 270 
Bennonkarapf, General Paul, ii. 119 
Bent revision and raising, i. 357 
Beparations, H. H. A.’s Paisley speech 


on, ii. 329, 331’; LI. G.’s talk on, 
ii. 318-19; Bamsay MacDonald’s 
dealing with, ii. 344 
Eepington, Colonel 0. a Court, warnings 
of, and prosecution of (1918), ii. 
301 

Eeval meeting, of Edward VEE and 
Nicholas H, i. 249 

Eevenue system, H. H. A.’s reform of, 
i. 189 

Reynolds' Newspaper, inspired article in, 
(December 3, 1916), anger roused 
by, ii. 255 

Ehodes, 0. J., African policy of, i. 128 ; 
and the Eaid, i. 129-30, exonera- 
tion of, by Chamberlain, i. 131 ; 
supporters of, i. 147 
Bibblesdale, Lady (born Charlotte Ten- 
nant), i. 72, 98, 99, 109 
Biga, ii, 181 

Biot Act, reading of, i. 83, 84 
Bipon, 2nd Earl and Ist Marquess of, i, 
199 ; resignation of, i. 236-7 
Bitchie, C. T. (1st Baron), i. 289; 
opposition of, to Com Duty, i. 
150 ; Free Trade views of, i. 151 ; 
resignation of, i. 153 
Boberts, Charles, M.P., ii. 346 ; resigna- 
tion of, ii, 208 

Boberts, F.M, Earl, O.-in-C., and 
B.E.F., ii. 105 ,, 

Bobertson, F.M. Sir William, ii. 121> 
182, 200, 228, 239; appoint^ 
Chief of Imperial General Staff in 
London, ii. 189 sqq., 281 ; on 
dangers of too hoavy commit- 
ments at Salonica, ii. 197 ; on 
H. H. A.’s complianco with 
demand for more men for 1917, ii. 
245 ; LI. G.’s plan to got rid of, n- 
249; and the Nivello plan, n. 
290 ; post declined by, and 
removal of, ii, 301 

Bobson, Sir W. S. (Ist Baron Eobson), 
i. 183, 201, 202, 256 
Bodd, Sir Bennell and Lady, n. 176 
Bollitt, Sir Albert, i. 84 , , 

Borne, Conference at, LI. G.’s Lnibacii- 
Vjerma scheme broached _ at, »• 
289-90; visits to, i. 187, u. 


isobery^ 5th Earl of, i. 68, 87 , 88, 89, 
96, 99, II9, 133, 135, WS. H-; 
208. 219, 325; at tho F.O., ’ 

letter from, on H. H. A.’a notion 
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in the “ predominant partner ” 
speech, i. 91~2 ; comment of, 
and of Churchill on H. H. A.’s 
oratory, i. 105 ; and Harcourt, 
friction between, i. 113 sgg’. ; 
letters to H. H. A. on Gladstone’s 
return to public life (1896), i. 
116 ; on his retirement, i. 116- 
117 ; resignation of leadership of 
the Liberal Party, grounds of, i. 
115, 116-17, 119, 122-3; on 
unity in war-time, i. 140-41 ; 
the “ lonely furrow ” speech, i. 
141 ; President of the Liberal 
League, i, 142 ; “ clean slate ” 
speech at Liverpool, i. 142 ; 
Times letter of, on being “ out- 
side the tabernacle but not in 
solitude,” i. 142, 143 ; and 

Liberal Imperiahsm, i. 146 ; 
H. H. A.’s support of, f. 147 ; 
repudiation by, of Home Rule, in 
•■his Bodmin Speech, i. 169-70, 
177 ; letter to H. H. A. at the 
formation of the C.-B. Govern- 
ment, i. 170-1 ; Budget, i. 259 ; 
on the 1909, on Old Age 
Pensions, i. 233 ; Glasgow speech 
denouncing the new taxes, and 
end of his political friendship with 
H. H. A., i. 263-4 ; and House of 
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